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This tract is taken from toe Introduction to the Improved Version.. 
It will be followed by others, designed; in connexion with this, to 
bring within the reach of the common reader facts and truths con- 
cerning the scriptnres, that may correct erroneons apprehensions of 
their nature, and at the same time establish a just reverence for these 
invaluable writings, on which are built the faith and hope of Chris- 
tians. It will here be seen both how unjust are the complaints some- 
times made respecting alterations of the New Testament, and what 
reason wo'hij^e for eoiifidense ^ the general integrity of the copies. 
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ON 

1 THE TEXT OP THE NEW 
TESTAMEITT. 



SECTION I. 



CANON OP THE NEW TESTAMENT.— DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE 
DISPUTED AND THE UNDISPUTED BOOKS. 

The Canon of the New Testament is a collection of 
books written by the apostles ; or by men who were com-* 
panions of the apostles, and who wrote under their in- 
spection. 

These books are called the Canon, from a Greek 
word which signifies a ruhy because to a christian they 
constitute the only proper and sufficient rule of faith and 
practice. 

These books are also called The Scriptures, or The 
Writings, because these Writings are held by christians 
in the highest estimation. They are the Scriptures of 
the New Testament, or, more properly speaking, of the 
New Covenant, because they contain a complete account 
of the christian dispensation, which is described as a 
covenant, by which Almighty God engages to bestow 
eternal life upon the penitent and virtuous believer in 
Christ. For this reason the christian scriptures, and 
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particularly the books which contain the history of Je- 
sus Christ, are called the Gospel, or Good news, as 
these sacred writings contain the best tidings which 
could be communicated to mankind. 

The CaiR)ii of Scripture is either the Received Canon 
or the True. 

The Received Cmwn coinprehettd»j-the whole of that 
collection of books which is contained in the New Tes- 
tament, and which are generally received by christians 
as of apostolical authority. The Tnie Canon consists 
of those books only, the genuineness of which is estab- 
lished upon satisfactory evidence. 

When, or by whom, the received Canon was formed 
is not certainly known. It has been commonly believed 
that it was fixed by the council of Laodicea A. D. 364, 
but this is certainly a mistake. The first catalogue of 
canonical books, which is now extant, was drawn up by 
Origen A. D. 210. It leaves out the Epistles of James 
and Jude. 

The genuineness and authority of every book in the 
New Testament rest upon its own specific evidence. 
No person, nor any body of men, has any right authori- 
tatively to determine concerning any book, that it is ca- 
nonical and of apostolical authority. Every sincere and 
diligent inquirer has a right to judge for himself, after 
due examination, what he is to receive as the rule of his 
faith and practice. 

The most important distinction of the books of the 
New Testament, is that mentioned by Eusebius, bishop 
of Cesarea, in the third book of his Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. He distinguishes them into the books which were 
universally acknowledged, and those, which, though 
geiierally received, were by some disputed. 
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The books imiversallj acknowledged are, the four 
Clospels, the Acts of the Apostles, thirteen Epistles of 
Paul, the first Epistle of Peter, and the first Epistle 
of John. * These only,' says Dr. Lardner, ^ should be 
of the highest authority, fi-om which doctrines of religion 
liiay be proved.' 

The disputed bodts are, the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
the Epistle of James, the second of Peter, the second 
and third of John, the Epistle of Jude, and the Revela- 
tion. ^ These,' says Dr. Lardner, * should be allowed 
to be publicly read in christian assemblies, for the edifi- 
cation of the people, but not be alleged as afibrding 
alone sufficient proof of any doctrine.' 

These distinctions prove the great pains which were 
taken by the primitive christians in forming the Canon, 
and their solicitude, not to admit any book into the code 
of the New Testament, of the genuineness of which 
they had not the clearest evidence. It is a distinction 
of great importance to all, who desire to appreciate 
lightly the value and authority of the several books, 
which compose the received Canon. 



SECTION II. 

BRIEF AOCOTJNT OP THE RECEIVED TEXT.— EDITIONS OP THB 
GREEK TESTAMENT BY CARDINAL XIMENES, ERASMUS 
ROBERT STEPHENS, BEZA, AND ELZEVIR. 

A TEXT perfectly correct, that is, which shall in every 
particular exactly correspond with the autographs (the 
original manuscripts) of the apostles and evangelists, is 
not to be expected. We must content ourselves with 

VOL. III. 1* 
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approximatiog as nearly as possible to the original. 
The utility of this is too obvious to need either proof or 
iUustration. 

The Received Text of the New Testament is that 
which is in genial use. 

The degree of credit which is due to the accuracy of 
the Received Text will appear from the following brief 
ietail of facts. 

The New Testament was originally written in Greek : 
perhaps with the exception of the Gospel of Matthew, 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews ; of which books, how- 
ever, the earliest copies extant are in the Greek lan- 
guage. 

Previously to the Reformation in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the Greek copies were grown into disuse : the 
priests used an imperfect Latin translation in the public 
offices of religion, and all translations into the vulgar 
tongue for the use of the common people were prohibit- 
ed or discouraged. 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century, Cardinal 
Ximenes printed, at Alcala in Spain, a magnificent edi- 
tion of the whole Bible in several languages. In this 
edition was contained a copy of the New Testament in 
Greek ; which was made from a collation of various 
manuscripts, which were then thought to be of great 
authority, but which are now known to have been of 
little value. This edition, which is commonly called the 
Complutensian Polyglot, from Complutumy the Roman 
name for Alcala, was not licensed for publication till 
A. D. 1522, though it had been printed many years be- 
fore. The manuscripts from which it was published are 
now irrecoverably lost, having been sold by the librarian 
to a rocket-maker about the year 1750. 
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A. D. 1516, Erasmus, residing at Basle in Switzer- 
land, for the purpose of superintending the publication 
of the works of Jerome, was employed by Froben the 
printer, to publish an edition of the Greek Testament, 
from a few manuscripts which he found in the vicinity 
of that city, all of which were modem and comparatively 
of little value. Erasmus was not allowed time sufficient 
to revise the publication with that attention and care, 
which the importance of the work required : he comr 
{^ains that the persons whom he employed to correct 
the press, sometimes altered the copy without his per- 
mission, and he acknowledges that his first edition waa 
very incorrect. He published a fourth edition A. D. 
1527, in which, to obviate the clamor of bigots, he in- 
troduced many alterations to make it agree with the edi- 
tion of Cardinal Ximenes. 

A. D. 1550, Robert Stephens, a learned printer at 
Paris, published a splendid edition of the New Testa- 
ment in Greek ; in which he availed himself of the Com- 
plutensian Polyglot, and likewise of the permission 
granted by the king of France to collate fifteen manu- 
scripts in the Royal Library. Most of these manu- 
scripts are to this day in the National or Imperial Li- 
brary at Paris, and are found to contain only parts of 
the New Testament ; and few of them are either of 
great antiquity or of much value. They were collated 
and the various readings noted by Henry Stephens, the 
son of Robert, a youth about eighteen years of age. 
This book, being splendidly printed, with great profes- 
sions of accuracy by the editor, was long supposed to 
be a correct and immaculate work : but upon closer in- 
spection it has been discovered to abound with errors. 
The text, excepting the Revelation, in which he follows 
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the Complutensian edition, is almost wholly copied from 
the fiflh edition of Erasmus, with very few and incon- 
siderable variations.^ 

A. D. 1589, Theodore Beza, professor of theology at 
Geneva, and successor to John Calvin, published a 
critical edition of the Greek Testament, in which he 
made use of Robert Stephens's own copy, with many 
additional various readings from the manuscripts collat- 
ed by Henry Stephens, fieza was also in possession 
of two most ancient and most valuable manuscripts ; 
one of which, containing the Gospels and the Acts in 
Greek and Latin, he afterwards gave to the University 
of Cambridge ; and the other, called the Clermont 
manuscript, which contained the Epistles of Paul, was 
transferred to the Royal Library at Paris. Beza took 
but little pains, and exercised but little judgment, in 
the correction of the text and the selection of the best 
readings. Nevertheless the text of fieza being es- 
teemed the most accurate of those which had then 
been published, was selected as the standard of the 
English version published by authority. Beza's text, 
however, appears in fact to be nothing more, than a 
repubUcation of Robert Stephens's with some trifling 

variations. 

A. D. 1624, an edition of the Greek Testament waa 

* Robert Stephens was the person who divided the New Testament 
into verses. He performed this task while he was upon a jom-ney from 
Lyons to Paris, in order to adapt it to a Greek Concordance which he 
was then preparing for the press. He placed the figures in the margin 
of his page. Tlie first edition, in which the verses were printed sepa- 
rate with the number prefixed to each, was the English New Testament, 
printed at Geneva, A. D. 1557. The division into chapters had been 
madfe in the thirteenth century by Cardinal Hugo, to adapt the New 
Testament to a Latin Concordance. 
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i^blished at Leyden; ttt the dtfice of the Ullevirs, who 
were the most eminent printers of the time. The 
editor who superintended the publication is unknown. 
This- edition differs Tery Uttle from the text of Robert 
Stephens. A few ViBLriatioRS are admitted from the edi- 
tion of Beza, and a very few more upon some unknown 
aiithoritj; but it* does not appear that the editor was in 
poitaession of any manuscript. This edition however 
being elegantly printed, ai^ the Elzevirs beings in high 
reputation for correctness of typography, it was unac- 
countably taken for granted that it exhibited a pure and 
perfect text. This, therefore, became the standard of 
all succeeding editions, from which few editors till very 
lately have presumed to vary : and this constitutes the 
* Received Text.' 

Thus it appears, that the Received Text stands upon 
the authority of the unknown editor of the Elzevir edi- 
tion, who copied the text of Robert Stephens, introduc- 
ing a few variations from that of Beza. The edition of 
Beza was' also taken from that of Robert Stephens, with 
a few trifling and sometimes even arbitrary alterations. 
But Robert Stephens's famous edition of A. D. 1550 is 
a close copy of the fiflh edition of Erasmus, with some 
alterations in the book of Revelation from the Complu- 
tensian Polyglot, and the addition of a few various read- 
ings, collected by a youth of eighteen, from fifteen 
manuscripts of little value. And, finally, Erasmus's 
edition itself, which is the prototype of them all, was 
formed hastily and negligently from a few manuscripts 
of little authority, which accidentally came into his pos- 
session at Basle, where he was engaged by Froben in 
editing the works of Jerome, and where he had no fur- 
ther assistance, than what he could derive from the Vul* 
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gate Yersion, and from inaccurate editions of some of 
the early ecclesiastical writers. 

From the few advantages which were possessed, and 
from the little care which was taken, by the early edi- 
tors, it may justly be concluded, not only that the Re- 
ceived Text is not a perfect copy of the apostolic orig- 
inals, but that it is still capable of very considerable 
improvement, by the same means, which are adopted 
by men of learning and sagacity, for correcting and re- 
jstoring the text of other ancient writers. 






SECTION III. 

BIEANS OP IMPROVING THE RECEIVED TEXT.— ANCIENT MANU- 
BCRIPTS.— VATICAN, ALEXANDRINE, CAMBRIDGE, CLERMONT, 
EPHREM. 

The books of the New Testament, having been more 
highly valued, more generally circulated, more atten- 
tively studied, more accurately transcribed, and more 
frequently cited, than the works of any other ancient 
author, the Text is consequently less corrupted, and the 
means of correcting and restoring it are far more abun- 
dant, than of any other work of equal antiquity. 

I. The first and best source of materials for improv- 
ing the Text is the collation of Ancient Manuscripts. 

The early editors of the New Testament possess- 
ed but few manuscripts ; and those of inferior value. 
Those of the Complutensian editors are destroyed, but 
they were not numerous, nor of great account. Eras- 
mus consulted only five or six ; and R. Stephens Meen. 
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Beza indeed possessed two of the most ancient and 
Valuable manuscripts now extant, the Cambridge and 
the Clermont ; but he made very little use of them. So 
that the Received Text rests upon the authority of no 
more than twenty or thirty manuscripts, most of which 
are of little note. 

But since the Received Text was completed by the 
Elzevir edition of 1624, upwards of three hundred man*" 
nscripts, either of the' whole or of different parts of 
the New Testament, have been collated by learned 
men, with much care, industry, and skill. Of these 
manuscripts some are of far greater antiquity and au- 
thority, than any of those upon which the Received 
Text is founded ; Beza's manuscripts only excepted. 
From these manuscripts a vast number of various read- 
ings have been extracted, by the assistance of which 
the Received Text has been greatly improved. 
' Ancient manuscripts are commonly written upon 
parchment. The most ancient are written in what are 
called uncial or square capital letters. In some copies 
the ink has been effaced, and the works of some later 
author have been written upon the same parchment; but 
the form of the or^itial letters still remains distinguish- 
able even undier the more modern writing. Very few 
mantiscripts contain the whole New Testament ; aiid 
the most ancient are often mutilated and imperfect, and 
usually contain many corrections : but whether these 
eorrections are improvements or otherwise, cannot easi- 
ly be ascertained. 

' Those manuscripts which are most ancient, and of 
the highest reputation, are 

■ 1. The Vatican Manuscript, which was formerly pre- 
served at Rome in the Vatican Library, but is now 
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Eemovcid i t<» the Imperial hihiaxy at Fans. Th^. earliest 
date assigned, to tbis.wa^u^cript is the third century;, 
the latest is thes^h or sixth. It is written in large* 
uncial letters, and originally contained the whole of the 
Old and New Testament. Some of the last leaves 
are wanting. The ink in some places i^ faded^ ao4 
the letters have beearetpuched by a skilful and faithful 
hand. 

2. The Ai>$»4UtlDBiNf; Ma9uscript ^as presented. -by 
Cyril, pat^ianehiof Ale^candria^and aflerwards of Cook 
stantinople, to Charles the First, king of J&ngland, uod 
18 now deposited in the British Museum. It was probar 
bly written in Egypt : it consists of four volumes^ cpn* 
taining both the Old Testament and the New, in^ thjp 
large uncial character. Dr. Woide conjectures that it 
was! written in the latter lend of the fourth century; but 
some critics bring it down as low as the si^h*. . ; 

3. , The Cambi^idg£ Manuscript, or Codbx Bez^, 
contains.' the four Gospels, and the Acts of the Apostles* 
It is- written very fair,, and in the large uncial letters. 
Wcua manuscript ^elds in antiquity to none but the Yati-: 
call, aEod.is .supposed to have beenused as. a pv^bhc copy 
i«dr jrc^aditkg^ia the ohuroh.- Th^odoFie; Beza made some 
use of it for his edition of .the Ne^v^ TTesi^ment, and 
aflerwards: gave it to the Univer^ty of Caupbridge, 
Iviiei^e it. is now.deposited in.the public library* 

4.':The CLBjiMONT.Manuscript contains the Epistles of 
Paul ; the Epiatle to the Hebrews isf written by a later 
hand. This manuscript also belonged to Beza, who 
piK)£ie»8ed; to have received .it< firom^ Clermont in Beau- 
vaisis, and who made use of it in his edition of the Greek 
Xestaroeat. It is now deposited in the Imperial Libra- 
ry;AtPam« 
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5. The Ephrem Manuscript is in the Imperial Libra- 
ry at Paris. It was written upon vellum in large and 
elegant characters, the ink of which was effaced with 
great care to make room for the works of Ephrem the 
Syrian, a writer of some note in the sixth century. The 
original characters are, however, in many places legible 
under the writing of Ephrem's Works. This, which 
Griesbach calls a most ancient and excellent manuscript, 
lay for many years unnoticed, and was first discovered 
by Dr. Allix in the beginning of the eighteenth century ; 
since which time it has been repeatedly and accurately 
examined by the learned. 'The Ephrem Manuscript is 
of high antiquity, at least of the seventh century, and 
probably much earlier. It originally contained the 
whole Old and New Testament, but many leaves are 
lost ; the rest are tacked together in great disorder, and 
many passages are totally illegible. 

Besides these, about twenty other manuscripts, in 
large letters, of different portions of the New Testa- 
ment, have been collated, and some hundreds in small 
characters, many of which are in high estimation. But 
those described above are of the highest antiquity and 
repute. 

SECTION IV. 

BIEANS OF CORRECTING THE RECEIVED TEXT CONTINUED.— 
ANCIENT VERSIONS.— ECCLESIASTICAL WRITERS. 

II. The Received Text is corrected by the assistance 
of the ancient Versions. 

The christian religion having been rapidly propagated 
through all nations, the writings of the Apostles and 

^OL. III. 2 ^ 
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Evangelists were soon translated into different langua- 
ges, and many of these versions are still extant. 

Every new version became an additional security to 
the text. It is not to be imagined, whatever might be 
the inclinations of some individuals, or of particular 
churches, to corrupt the Scriptures, that all churches 
of all nations would agree in the same interpolations or 
omissions. Some of the countries where Christianity 
was professed were beyond the limits of the Roman em- 
pire : and it is not to be believed that the Christians of 
these countries would suffer their versions to be altered, 
to conform to the peculiarities of the Church of Rome. 
The general agreement, therefore, of the ancient ver- 
sions with the Greek copies which are now extant, forms 
a very strong presumption in favor of the genuineness 
of the books of the New Testament. Nevertheless, as 
the Received Text is not perfectly correct, the ancient 
versions are often of singular use in discovering the true 
reading of a doubtful passage. They are sometimes 
preferable even to manuscripts themselves ; for some of 
these versions were made from manuscripts, which were 
more ancient and more correct than any which are now 
extant. They are not all of equal value, some being 
of greater antiquity, and more correctly translated than 
others. Some indeed are not original versions, but are 
merely translations of preceding versions. 

Of all the ancient versions, the Syriac is reckoned 
to be of the most remote antiquity and of the highest 
authority. There are two Syriac versions. The most 
ancient and valuable, called the Peshito, was brought 
into Europe A. D. 1552, and printed at Vienna at the 
expense of the Emperor Maximilian. It contains only 
those books which according to Eusebius were uni- 
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versally acknowledged ; together with the Epistle of 
James : and it is in general use among the Syrian chris- 
tians of every sect. These are strong presumptive evi- 
dences of its great antiquity. 

A later Syriac version, more literal, but less elegant, 
was made in the sixth century under the inspection of 
Philoxenus, bishop of Hierapolis, from whom it is called 
the Philoxenian Version. 

Two very ancient versions of the New Testament, of 
high reputation, in the old Egyptian language, for the 
use of the Christians who abounded in Egypt, are still 
extant. One is called the Coptic, the other, the Sahi- 
dic. The former is the dialect of the Lower, the latter 
of the Upper Egypt. The Coptic version is still read 
in the churches of Lower Egypt, though it is not under- 
stood. It is accompanied with an Arabic translation 
which is more intelligible to the hearers. 

The Ethiopic version is used in Abyssinia. It con- 
tains the whole of the New Testament, and is supposed 
to have been made in the fourth century. ^ 

Many Arabic versions are extant, but it is believed 
that none of them is of greater antiquity than the sev- 
enth century. The Armenian version was made in the 
fifth century : it would be of great value if genuine 
copies could be procured, but those which we have 
are notoriously corrupted from the Latin. 

There are many Latin versions of the New Testa- 
ment, some of which are of great antiquity, and some 
are full of barbarisms. By order of pope Benedict XIV. 
A. D. 1749, a magnificent edition of four of these ver- 
sions was published at Rome in four folio volumes. 
These are sometimes called the Italic versions, to dis- 
tinguish them from the Vulgate, 
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The Latin Vulgate version was made by Jerome in 
the fourth century, by order of pope Damasus. Jerome 
was well qualified for the office by his abilities, learn- 
ing, and industry : he performed it with great care, and 
completed his undertaking A. D. 384. This transla- 
tion was very generally received and read in the Latin 
churches. The Council of Trent pronounced it to be 
authentic, and ordered it to be used wherever the Bible 
was publicly read, and in all disputations, sermons, and 
expositions. In pursuance of an order of this council a 
pompous edition of the Vulgate was printed at Louvain 
A. D. 1573. Sixtus V. published a new edition A. D. 
1590, which he declared to be the authentic Vulgate, 
and that it was to continue forever : notwithstanding 
which his successor Clement VIII published another 
edition very different from, and in some passages con- 
tradictory to, that of Sixtus ; this he asserted to be the 
only authentic copy : — a difference of judgment, which 
exposed the pretensions of the popes to infallibility, to 
the sarcastic animadversions of the protestant writers. 

The protestant divines of the sixteenth century un- 
derrated the value of the Vulgate version, from opposi- 
tion to the papists, who were too blindly attached to it. 
The truth is, that the Vulgate is found, in its most im- 
portant various readings, to agree with the most approv- 
ed manuscripts, and with the ancient versions of the 
best authority : so that the character of this version has 
risen greatly in the estimation of modern critics. 

III. The Received Text is corrected, by comparing it 
with quotations from the New Testament, which occur 
in the works of the ancient ecclesiastical writers. 

These quotations are very numerous in the writings 
of the Fathers, from the second century downwards ; 
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I 

and are of the greatest use in rectifying the text of the 
New Testament. 

It ought, however, to be reraerabered, that these wri- 
ters sometimes quoted from memory, and sometimes 
merely by way of accommodation ; in which cases they 
often quote loosely and inaccurately, and their citations 
are of little use. These citations therefore are of the 
greatest value, when they profess to quote from manu- 
scripts which lie before them*, and especially if they 
criticise or comment upon the text itself. 

With these limitations, quotations from the New Testa- 
ment, which occur in the works of ancient ecclesiasti- 
cal writers, are of the highest value and authority ; for 
they quoted from meinuscripts of more remote antiquit/ 
than any which are now extant : so that their authority 
in favor of a various reading is sometimes paramount to 
every other. 

The ecclesiastical writers sometimes cite as scripture, 
texts, which are not to be found in any manuscript or 
version now extant. On the other hand, their silence 
with respect to some disputed texts is a demonstration 
that such texts were not in their copies. That 1 Tim. 
iii. 16. * God manifest in the flesh,' and 1 John v. 7. 
* There are three that bear record in heaven,' &c. were 
never cited by any ecclesiastical writer before the fifth 
or the sixth century, notwithstanding the vehemence 
with which the Arian controversy was conducted, is a 
proof that these texts were not to be found in any 
manuscripts then existing, and therefore that they are 
certainly spurious. 

VOL. III. 2* 
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SECTION V. 

CRITICAL EDITIONS OF THE GREEK TESTAMENT.— MILL, WET- 
STEIN, 6RIESBACH. 

After the publication of the beautiful Elzevir edi- 
tion of the New Testament in 1624, the learned world 
appeared to remain satisfied with the Received Text, 
as if it were absolutely perfect and incapable of im- 
provement, till the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, when the text of the New Testament again be- 
came the object of diligent and accurate revision. 

The first thing which roused the attention of the 
learned to this interesting inquiry, was the appearance 
of the celebrated edition of Dr. John Mill, which was 
published at Oxford, A. D. 1707. It was the fruit of 
thirty years' laborious application ; and the author sur- 
vived the publication but fourteen days. He was en- 
couraged and assisted in the work by Dr. John Fell, 
Bishop of Oxford. He took as his text the third edition 
of Stephens ; and from ancient manuscripts, versions, 
and quotations, he has collected about thirty thousand 
various readings, which he has printed under the text. 
Michaelis says, that with Mill's edition commences the 
manhood of criticism, with respect to the New Testa- 
ment. 

The celebrated edition of John James Wetstein was 
published at Amsterdam in two volumes folio, A. D. 
1751 1752. Of this edition Michaelis says, that ^ it is 
of all editions of the Greek Testament the most impor- 
tant.' Immediately below his text he has placed those 
readings which he regards as genuine, and which in his 
judgment ought to be introduced into the text. Below 
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these are arranged his collection of various readings 
with their respective authorities. In this respect, it is 
allowed that he has done more than all his predeces- 
sors together. Underneath the various readings in Wet- 
stein's edition are printed his notes. These are nume- 
rous and invaluable. They are philological, critical, and 
explanatory. They contain a great number of parallel 
passages from the classics, and of quotations from the 
Talmudists, which tend to elucidate the idioms of the 
language or the customs of the Jews. They are ac- 
companied with many judicious observations, and sup- 
ply an inexhaustible fund of theological and critical 
information. It is computed that the quotations in Wet- 
stein's volumes amount to upwards of a million. 

The first edition of the Greek Testament by Dr. 
John James Griesbach, in two volumes octavo, was 
published A. D. 1775 and 1777. The second edition, 
very much enlarged and improved, appeared A. D. 
1796 and 1806. 

This is an edition of unrivalled excellence and im- 
portance, the publication of which will constitute a 
memorable era in the history of Scripture criticism. 
In the construction of this admirable work the learned 
editor had two objects in view. The first was to exhibit 
to the public a text of the Greek Testament, as cor- 
rect, and as nearly approximating to its original purity, 
as it could be made by the assistance of that immense 
quantity of critical materials, which had been accumu- 
lating during the last century. And, secondly, to com- 
press a great mass of critical information into as narrow 
a compass as possible, in order to bring it within the 
reach of those, who could not aflbrd either the time, the 
labor, or the expense, which would be necessary to col* 
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lect it from those numerous and expensive volumes 
in which it was diffiised. 

As the basis of his own edition, Dr. Griesbach has 
selected the Elzevir text, 1624, every, the most minute, 
variation from which he carefully notes. No alteration 
is admitted which is not fully warranted by the estab- 
lished laws of just and rational criticism. The various 
readings, and the authorities by which they are sup- 
ported, are collected from nearly four hundred manu- 
scripts, besides ancient versions and ecclesiastical wri- 
ters. Yet he does not presume to affirm that he has 
exhibited a perfect text ; he only professes to have made 
the best use in his power of the materials in his posses- 
sion, for correcting and improving the Received Text ; 
fairly stating the grounds of his own decisions, and 
leaving others to form their own opinion. 

Many other valuable editions of the Greek New Tes- 
tament have been published, but these are the most 
worthy of notice. 

■ n» 9QQ «M i.- 

SECTION VI. 

GREAT NUMBER OP VARIOUS READINGS.—INPERENCES.— PRO- 
PRIETY OF EDITING A CORRECT TEXT. 

The number of various readings collected by Dr. Mill 
is computed at thirty thousand. And it is reasonable to 
believe that since the publication of his celebrated edi- 
tion, a hundred thousand at least have been added to 
the list, by the indefatigable industry of those learned 
critics who have succeeded to his labors, and by the 
great extension of the field of their operations, in con- 
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sequence of the additional number of manuscripts and 
versions, which have been since discovered and col- 
lated. 

These various readings, though very numerous, do 
not in any degree affect the general credit and integ- 
rity of the text ; the general uniformity of which, in so 
many copies, scattered through almost all countries in 
the known world, and in so great a variety of languages, 
is truly astonishing, and demonstrates both the venera- 
tion in which the Scriptures were held, and the great 
care which was taken in transcribing them. Of the 
hundred and thirty thousand various readings which 
have been discovered by the sagacity and diligence of 
collators, not one tenth, nor one hundr^th part, make 
any perceptible, or at least any material, variation in the 
sense. This will appear credible, if we consider that 
every, the minutest, deviation from the Received Text 
has been carefully noted, so that the msertion or omis- 
sion of an article, the substitution of a word for its 
equivalent, the transposition of a wjrd or two in a sen- 
tence, and even variations in orthography, have been 
added to the catalogue of various readings. 

In those variations, which in some measure affect the 
sense, the true reading often shines forth with a lustre 
of evidence which is perfectly satisfactory to the judi- 
cious inquirer. In other cases, where the true reading 
cannot be exactly ascertained, it is of little or no conse- 
quence which of the readings is adopted, e. g. whether 
we read * Paul the servant,' or ' Paul the prisoner ' of 
Jesus Christ, Philem. ver. 1. Also, where the various 
readings are of considerable importance, consisting, for 
example, in the omission or addition of sentences or 
2>aragraphs, the authenticity of the rest of the book re- 
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mains wholly unaffected, whatever decision may be 
passed upon the passages in question. 

The various readings which affect the doctrines of 
Christianity are very few : yet some of these are of great 
importance ; viz. Acts xx. 28 ; 1 Tim. iii. 16 ; 1 John v. 
7. Of those passages which can be justly regarded as 
wilful interpolations, the number is very small indeed ; 
and of these, the last mentioned text, 1 John v. 7. is by 
far the most notorious, and most universally acknow- 
ledged and reprobated. 

Upon the whole, we may remark, that the number 
and antiquity of the manuscripts which contain the 
whole or different parts of the New Testament, the va- 
riety of ancient versions, and the multitude of quotations 
from these sacred books in the early christian writers, 
from the second century downwards, constitute a body 
of evidence in favor of the genuineness and authentici- 
ty of the Christian Scriptures, far beyond that of any 
other book of equal antiquity. 

Nevertheless, the immense number of various read- 
ings in the text of the New Testament, many of which 
cannot be satisfactorily settled by the most unwearied 
assiduity or the acutest sagacity of critical investigation, 
demonstrates, that no superstitious regard is due to the 
mere language of the Received Text, which, like the 
works of other ancient authors, is open to rational and 
liberal criticism. Ignorant and injudicious persons are 
sometimes apprehensive, that men's regard to the chris- 
tian religion will be impaired, and their veneration for 
the Scriptures diminished, if the infallibilty of the Re- 
ceived Text is called in question. But intelligent and 
well-informed readers are apprized, that the great prac- 
tical truths of the christian religion do not rest upon 
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verbal niceties, but consist in obvious conclusions from 
notorious and well-established facts. The apostolic 
summary of the christian faith is, ' that God will judge 
the world in righteousness by the man whom he hath 
ordained, whereof he hath given assurance to all men 
in that he hath raised him from the dead.' This doc- 
trine beams forth with unclouded splendor from every 
page of the New Testament, whatever becomes of the 
correctness and accuracy of the Received Text. And 
whether greater respect be shown to the writers of the 
Christian Scriptures and to their works, by adopting, 
as infallible, the imperfect editions of Erasmus and Ste- 
phens, of Beza and Elzevir, than by endeavouring to 
approximate as nearly as possible to the apostolic origi- 
nals, by a sober and judicious use of the ample mate- 
rials, which the labors of the learned have supplied for 
the purpose of rational criticism, let candor and good 
sense determine. In some few instances the alteration 
of the Received Text is indispensably requisite, in 
order to correct the erroneous impression conveyed by 
a false reading : and in all cases a change is desirable, 
where the proposed alteration is supported by compe- 
tent evidence. If it be justly regarded as a useful and 
an honorable office to publish a correct edition of the 
works of a classical author, it cannot surely be reckon- 
ed less important, or less honorable, to exhibit the text 
of the sacred writings in a form as nearly as possible 
approaching to the original standard. 
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DISCOURSE. 



Christianity is, certainly, & rational system, but it is 
not therefore merely speculative and cold. It has its 
foundation, indeed, in the convictions of the mind, but 
it is not therefore excluded from the heart. It is not 
merely a truth, but a sentiment; a deep^ penetrating, 
thorough, soul-felt sentiment. It is not merely belief, 
nor yet merely practice ; but while it includes both, it 
implies something more than either ; something to ren- 
der faith operative and practice efficient; namely, a con- 
sistent, an energetic, an enlightened, a devoted zeal. 

There is reason to believe that the distinguishing views 
of Unitarian Christians are, in this respect, oflen misun- 
derstood, or misrepresented. It is stated as a serious 
objection to them, that they exist chiefly but as a barren 
notion of the head ; that they are wanting in power over 
the affections ; that they can breathe no new and fervid 
life into our spiritual natures ; and that they tend, in con- 
sequence, to produce in those who profess them, luke- 
warmness and indifference to the whole subject of re- 
ligion. I believe this objection to be unfounded and in- 
jurious. Believing, moreover, a fair discussion of great 
principles to be an essential, if not the only means, which 
God, in his providence, has appointed, of ascertaining the 
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truth, I shrink not from a defence of those which are 
believed to be unutterably important, even though they 
should be controversial in their nature. And if, in the 
following remarks, I sha II contrast our views of Christ- 
ianity with those of the more popular theology, to the 
disadvantage of the latter, it is because I shall feel com- 
pelled to do so in the conscientious vindication of our 
own, and by the line of argument I have deemed it pro- 
per to pursue. I have no desire to widen the differences 
in opinion between our fellow Christians and ourselves, 
still less to exasperate feelings already but too much ex- 
cited ; and my earnest prayer for them and us is, that the 
Spirit of Truth may lead us both into all important truth. 

I propose, first, to examine the true nature and value 
of the objection above mentioned ; secondly, to remark 
on some circumstances which may have conspired to 
give it an appearance of reality ; and, thirdly, to show, in 
some particulars, that, in point of fact, our views of 
christian truth arc not justly liable to any such objection. 

My first remark, in examining the validity of the ob- 
jection, is, that the truth or value of any system of faith 
is not to be decided by the conduct of its professors. It 
is obvious that there are many influences continually ope- 
rating upon men's minds, which interfere with and coun- 
teract the legitimate effects of their religious belief. I 
cannot stop to illustrate so plain a point as this. Exam- 
ples enough present themselves on every side. Each 
individual who hears me has reason to mourn, that his 
conduct is so little answerable to his acknowledged rules 
of duty. Indeed, if a system is to be tried by the con- 
duct of its followers, Ciiristianity itself will be found liable 
to objection, even as exhibited by the earliest and best 
of its followers. St Paul most feelingly declares, *' the 
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good that I would, I do not ; but the evil which I would 
not, that I do." Was St PauPs faith therefore incorrect, 
inoperative and dead ? Is it not obvious that any and all 
systems are to be estimated according to their principles, 
and not according to the conduct of those who embrace 
them ? Could it therefore be substantiated, that as a class 
of Christians we want zeal and earnestness, it could only 
prove our own unworthiness, but would leave untouched 
the substantial value of our faith. 

I next observe that if the general conduct of any class 
of Christians be no decisive evidence of the value of their 
religious system, still less is that excitement and fervency 
of spirit which is commonly denominated zeaL It is 
certainly no evidence either of real christian attainment, 
or of the truth, or of the value of religious opinions. 

Not, first, of christian attainment. It is worthy of 
remark, the Scriptures more frequently speak of a bad 
and perverted, than of a praiseworthy zeal. If undirected 
by higher principles, like any other blind excitement of 
the feelings, it will become a fever of the heart and 
brain. Instead of diffusing a cheerful and life-inspiring 
warmth into the soul, it will become a consuming fire. 
Instead of exciting all the kind and generous affections 
into a healthy action, it will call to its aid all the fierce 
and angry passions ; passions which will rage yet more 
relentlessly, that they are summoned at the call of con- 
science. '' I bear them record," says an apostle, *' that 
they have a zeal of God, but not according to knowledge ;" 
and the world has never been without examples of the 
same ignorant zeal. An excitement of mind on the 
subject of religion, which leads men, in a disregard of the 
proprieties of person, place, time, and occasion, to obtrude 
sacred themes, where they will only be slighted or ridi- 
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cwkd ; an undue attention to tbe forms and means of re- 
ligion, with an utter forgetfolness of its substance and 
end ; a narrow and bigoted attachment to some peouliar 
doctrines^ which closes the mind against further light ;*-* 
all these are examples of an uninstructed zeal. And, 
again, '* we may be zealously affected, but not well." 
Instances are, by no means, rare of what has beea em« 
phatically called a *^ cursed ungodliness of zeal ;'' a zeal 
which sins against the primal law of christian charity ; a 
zeal which has trampled upon all the rights of men ; the 
rights of property, person, and life; the right of private 
judgment ; a zeal which has lighted the fires of persecur 
tion, and led forth armed hosts to legislate for men's con- 
sciences ; and to write its creeds on men's hearts with the 
sword's point. And shall we, with these examples before 
us, take mere zeal as the criterion of the christian character? 
Nor, secondly, is this zeal any decisive, ilay, any evi- 
dence at all, of the truth of religious opinions. If it were, 
the criterion of truth would be feeling, passion, and not 
judgment and reason ; and the greater the beat and fer- 
ment which could be excited in behalf of any opinions, 
the greater would be the evidence of their truth. But 
are any willing to abide by the necessary consequences 
of a rule like this 1 If so, let them remember, that Hea« 
thens, Pagans, Mahometans, Infidels, most have their 
claims allowed ; for all, if not zealots, have zealots among 
them, and zeal is the decisive characteristic of truth. 
Nor may we stop here. There is not a sect in Christen- 
dom that has not been surpassed in zeal by the votaries of 
dark and dreadful superstitions. And are these to be 
preferred before those humble followers of Jesus, whose 
zeal is chastised into a more serene and sober fervency t 
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NoTy thirdlyy is this zeal a criterion of the value or im^ 
portancB of religious opinions. It is matter of obvious 
remark, that men are often most zealous in regard to 
things of comparatively little moment. There is do 
stronger confirmation of this, than is furnished by the 
history of religious controversy. It is a melancholy truth, 
to which the annals of the church, in almost every age, 
bear the fullest attestation, that the most intense and 
heated zeal has ever been called forth in the support and 
defence of opinions, in themselves, most unimportant 
Minute differences in doctrine, trifling ceremonies, dis* 
pates concerning outward apparel, the observance of fasts 
and feast days, these and numberless other subjects as 
trifling, have excited a zeal which could only be quench- 
ed by the outpouring of innocent blood. Human nature 
scarcely anywhere appears under so humiliating an as^ 
pect, as it wears in the pages of ecclesiastical history. 
Not only do we find there idle theories and empty forms 
preferred before the plain and solid truths of the gospel, 
hot an excess of zeal enlisted in their support, which is 
often extravagant in precise proportion to their insignifi- 
cance. 

Mere zeal, then, is no decisive proof, either of the real- 
ity of christian attainments, or of the soundness or value 
of the religious opinions, with which it is allied. What, 
then, it may be asked, is zeal of no importance in our 
reKf ious concerns ? Is it to be swept from the catalogue 
of christian motives and influences ? Are we not, in ex- 
press words, required to be ** fervent in spirit ? " I an- 
swer that it is of great and essential importance ; that it 
is to be cherished and cultivated in our inmost hearts ; 
and that without the fervency it inspires we must despair 
of spirkQal strength and growth. But what zeal is thus 
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important ? This is the great question. It is not an ex- 
citement of the feelings, which msLj have more of earth 
in it than of heaven ; not a zeal which is unenlightened 
and undirected by God's word ; not a zeal which disre- 
gards the claims and feelings of others ; not a zeal which 
is dogmatical ; not a zeal which is intolerant ; not a zeal 
which is exclusive ; not a zeal which is pharisaically 
proud; not a zeal which '^stirreth up the city and 
makcth tumults;'' — but a true christian zeal; a zeal 
which springs from love to God and love to man ; a zeal 
which animated our Saviour and Lord to live and die for 
a sinful world ; a zeal which prompted the holy apostles 
to pray and weep before God for all men ; to endure con- 
tempt and persecution, winds and tempests, seas and 
prisons, mockings and scourgings, fastings and poverty, 
labors and wretchedness, and finally to bind their brows 
with the thorny crown of martyrdom, for their sake ; 
a zeal of humility, a zeal of kindness ; in a word, 
a zeal of a true heaven-born christian charity, which 
beareth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things ; 
of a charity which never faileth. 

We do most highly value a zeal like this. We would 
enlist all our good affections in the service of our religion. 
We believe they are necessary to give animation to prin- 
ciple and efficacy to good intentions. We fear being so 
much afraid of the excesses of fanaticism, as not to allow 
these affections their rightful influence. We should think 
it a strong objection to any system of faith, that it had no 
direct tendency to call them into strong and vigorous 
exercise We believe, as fully as any can, that it is utterly 
vain to bow at the shrines of our religion, if we do not 
lay our hearts upon her altars. 

L^ATe been thus circumstantial, perhaps too circumstan- 
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tia],0Q this part of the subject, because it brings into plain 
view a sad and wide spread error ; and because it indicates 
and furnishes the proper reply to the objection which 1 have 
undertaken to answer. It is often strangely thought, 
that religious opinions are to be valued by the degree of 
zeal, good or bad, right or wrong, they are capable of pro- 
ducing, or that can, by any means, be identified with 
them ; and that this zeal sends back upon the opinions 
themselves, a redeeming and sanctifying influence. Noth- 
ing is more common than to hear persons claiming a pref- 
erence for their religious belief, on account of their zeal in 
giving, their zeal in proselytizing, their zeal in making in- 
dividual sacrifices; and it is a claim which too often 
passes, without examination, as valid. But it is, neverthe- 
less, true, that it is not the quantity of zeal only which is to 
be taken into the account, but also its nature and effects. 
If the foregoing remarks are just, it is obvious, in the 
first place, that no legitimate inference against the truth 
or importance of any system of faith can be derived from 
the conduct of its professors : and secondly, that the mere 
quantity of zeal which is enlisted by any form of religious 
faith, or is^ by any means conjoined with it, affords no 
test, either of christian attainment, or of the truth or 
value of the opinions holden. Though the fact, then, be 
admitted, that we want that zeal on which some of our 
christian brethren value themselves, and decry us, the 
inference from it is lame, null and worthless. 

I might safely, it is believed, rest my reply to the ob- 
jection, under discussion, on these grounds. But the 
subject demands a wider range of remark. Be it then 
observed, in the second place, that there are many con- 
siderations which modify our zeal) and the expressions 
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of it, which do not, in the slightest degree, impair its 
vitality and power as a principle of condacu And I now 
proceed to advert, as was proposed, to some of those cir- 
cumstances which have conspjred to give our Tiews of 
Christian truth an appearance, I say an appearance, of 
hoing speculative, cold, and inoperative upon the affeo* 
tions. 

One of the circumstances, which has had, as is be- 
lieved, this effect, is the manner in which they heme som^ 
times been inculcated. I would speak with a becoming 
diffidence on this subject, and as one who claims no ex- 
emption from what he cannot but think is a faulty method 
of enforcing the claims of any religion. Our views, 
then, of Christianity, it is apprehended, have been but 
too often presented in a manner cold, formal, and didao* 
tic ; as if they were mere truths in moral philosophy ; as 
if it were enougli to make men Christians, to convince 
them that it is wise and expedient to become Christians ; 
as if the reasoning head were alone to be consulted, and 
not the believing heart ; as if the affections were not 
necessary to impart life and vigor to our convictions. In 
those topics, by which the will is to be influenced as well 
as the mind instructed ; where information is not so ne- 
coHsary an persuasion ; where impression is more impor- 
tant than conviction ; where the infinite fallacies of self^ 
deceit are to be detected ; the moral infirmities of men 
probed ; a stubborn worldliness to be broken ; the iron 
chains of habits to be rent asunder ; the palsied con- 
science to be quickened ; where, in a word, light is to 
bo thrown in upon tiie dark concealments of self-love, 
and the heart is to be touched and the deeper feelings 
interested ; mere abstract speculations, however elegant, 
refined, or just, are frigid, ill-adapted and unaffecting. 
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We want something which bears more the stamp of realix 
ty ; something which is less staid and official ; somethings 
loo^ more distinct, more direct, close and plain-spoken ; 
soBdethiog to assure us that toe are the persons addressed ; 
we ate the persons interested ; something to convince us 
that we are not listening to a discourse on abstract queSf 
lidQS in morals, but to the gospel of Jesus Christ ; a gosr 
pel enforced by all that a rational being can hope or fear * 
a gospel addressed to us individually, and which we are 
to receive or reject at our own personal peril. 

There is a manner of writing, too, which is, in itself, 
uaexceptionable, and yet utterly bad as a means of per- 
suaaioQ. A composition may be faultless, saving only 
that it is without force. It is possible to fill up the time 
with a sermon, which shall have " proper words in 
propeff places," which shall exhibit, throughout, a high 
literary finish, and be illustrated, moreover, with fine and 
tapteAil imagery ; but which, after all, will be, so far as 
ie^>ects the legitimate objects of preaching, less affecting 
thtta tlM8 wild strains of fanaticism, as powerless as the 
pcaitle of a child. Great results are sacrificed in a studi- 
ed attention to details ; powerful impression, in a pursuit 
of the minor graces of diction ; the benefit of the many, 
in an excessive deference to the refined tastes of a few. 
Aaytlung, almost, that has pith and point is better than 
this sentence-making, this tame and lifeless rhetoric 
The greaty the nohie, the commanding aim of the speaker, 
should ever be kept in view ; and this is not the amuse^ 
menty not the gratification of his hearers ; still less their 
admiration of himself; but their conviction, their persvisr 
flion ; it IS: to stan^ deeply and irresistibly on their minds 
the impress of his own. '< I would rather/' say9 St Paul, 
'' speak five words with my understandings that by my 
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voice I might teach others also, than ten thoasand words 
in an unknown tongue." And how much better, in 
point of effect, are those words which only play over the 
surface of the mind, than those in an unknown tongue? 
Nor will the preacher, who feels the true dignity of 
his office, freeze his words as they fall from his lips, by 
his own apparent indifference to their import, or permit 
them to vibrate in a sleepy cadence, or to sink into a 
drowsy monotony. Nor when he speaks of themes that 
should strike and rouse the soul, will he speak as if he 
were performing a set task, but as if he were moved by 
a strong impulse to speak. He will endeavor to feel as 
well as to understand the truths he utters, feel them in 
their full import, feel too the responsibleness under which 
he is acting. Let him but gain this intimate apprehen- 
sion of important truth, this real, this intense feeling of 
his subject; let him forget himself and all things else in 
the enforcement of his theme, and he need not ask for any 
other eloquence. He may forego, as secondary things, 
without a sigh or a care, all mere outside accomplish- 
ments, all mere graces of manner. He may be sure that 
he will not speak to dull and in apprehensive ears. The 
divine light within will irradiate his countenance; his 
whole manner will be imbued with a solemn, tender, af* 
footing earnestness ; his appeals will go like lightning to 
the souls of men, and penetrate to their very core. This 
is the foundation of true eloquence ; this is the fountain 
of sympathy; this puts words of persuasion on the 
tongue ; this gives the accents that tone of reality which 
was never yet mistaken ; this is the Divinity which speaks 
within ; this the voice of power, in mortal man, which 
none can withstand. 
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There are obvioas causes for the adoption of the man- 
ner of inculcating our system of faith, which I have ven- 
tured to call in^ question, and which leave entirely un- 
touched the entire seriousness and engagedness of its 
advocates. This system is primarily addressed to the 
understanding, and it is probable that a conviction of this 
fact has prevented more direct addresses to the affectious, 
and rendered the whole tone calm and subdued. In 
making the argument conclusive, it is often forgotten that 
the moving principle of the great mass of men is not so 
much abstract truth as strong sentiment. An abhorrence 
also of all fanaticism and extravagance, by a natural re- 
action, may have led to the opposite extreme of naked 
rationality and apparent indifference. There is oflen, 
too, perceived in men of sensitive natures that '* faulty 
bashfulness," spoken of by one of the best of the English 
essayists, which, in an over-deference to the opinions of 
the audience, forgets a just respect for the truths they are 
about to deliver. But whatever the causes of this manner 
of communicating religious truth may be, the effect is 
certainly to be deprecated. Until the world becomes 
more intellectual than it now is, cold, dead words, though 
instinct with oracular wisdom, will fall, like snow-flakes 
on frozen ground, upon cold, dead hearts. Men wish to 
see, and have a right to expect, a correspondence between 
what is said and what is felt. And if they do not, they 
will be apt to infer that what drops so lifelessly from life- 
less tongues, does not, in itself, possess much vitality 
or power. Now to apply these remarks to the precise ob- 
ject for which they were introduced, it is evident, that in 
whatever degree this apparent want of directness, interest, 
and fervor pervades the inculcation of our views of 
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Christianity^ in the same degree will it be charged apon 
the views themselves. That there is no foundation, in 
point of fact, for this, will, I trust, appear in the sequel of 
tke discourse. 

Another circumstance which has given an appearance 
of coldness to our system of faith is, that U is professedly 
rational. By this is meant, that we endeavor to interpret 
the revelation of God, in the gospel of his Son, by the 
aid of those powers which belong to us as rational beings. 
We do not believe that these powers are superseded by a 
supernatural, uncontrollable influence ; an influence hn- 
parted to some and withholden from others, upon no known 
and determinate law ; and depending wholly on the arbi- 
trary will of the common Father of mankind. Such a 
belief must necessarily inspire those who adopt it with 
an excessive fervency of spirit. But a faith which does 
not permit us to consider ourselves the especial favorites 
of Almighty God, and is ascertained by our rational fac- 
nlties, assisted by his good spirit and revealed word, will 
naturally produce a more modified and guarded zeal ; a 
zeal which is controlled by a reference to every personal 
and social duty, and devoted to appropriate objects, at 
fitting times, in a proper degree. Its first object will al- 
ways be self-improvement, and next, the improvement of 
others ; but always with an entire respect and deference 
to their character, condition, feelings, and rights. It 
will never seek to make a convert for the sake of making 
a convert, but from an earnest desire of making him a 
better, and therefore a happier man. It will regard an 
attention to any of the means of religion, which are in- 
compatible with a due performance of important personal 
or relative duty, as a desertion of a greater duty for a 
Jess. It is obvious that a zeal like this will be compara- 
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tWelj mild and retiring. It will not manifest itself in 
•adden and violent efforts; but in a silent and gradual 
consecration of the soul to God. It will be discovered, 
rather in conduct, than in profession ; more in the solid, 
practical virtues which our Saviour inculcated and exem- 
plified, than in *' prophesying, and attempting to do many 
wonderful works in his name." 

And in accordance with this general system, in the 
next place, its professors feel bound to avoid all parade 
and show imd ostentation. And this is anothef circum- 
stance that has doubtless visited upon their views of re- 
ligion the imputation of a want of zeal and earnestness. 
They remember the strong denunciations of the Saviour 
against all those observances which have a direct refer- 
ence to this world, while they seem to point to another. 
They remember his injunctions to conceal our alms, and 
retire from public observation, when we perform those 
duties, which are intended to disenthral our affections 
from earth and fix them on things above. They remem- 
ber that '^ the kingdom of God cometh not with observa- 
tion." They believe that the true spirit of Christianity, 
if it reign anywhere, reigns in the heart ; and makes 
itself apparent, if at all, in the cheerful, quiet, kind, 
humble, yet earnest performance of every known duty ; 
and that it has, and wants no noisier herald, than the un- 
obtrusive evidence of a good and pious life. They do 
not consider violent religious excitements and commc^ 
tions, by which the order of society, domestic peace, and 
the intimate relations of life are broken in upon, as the 
best proofs of a saving faith. They shrink from bringing 
their secret and peculiar struggles, trials, hopes, fears, 
and all the minute detail of their religious experience, 
into public view. They cannot understand the proprie* 
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ty, to say nothing of the delicacy, of laying their hearts 
open to the common gaze, and exposing to a Tulgar 
curiosity all their private feelings. They reserTe these 
inward movements of their souls, for the confidential 
sympathy of pious and bosom friends, and for a hallowed 
intercourse with the Father of their spirits, in the 
deepest seclusion. Now this reserve, this avoidance of 
all public display in regard to their religious concerns, 
will very naturally appear, to those who differ from them 
in this respect, a proof of coldness and indifference ; 
while, in truth, these circumstances, according to well 
established principles, are proofs of precisely the reverse. 
Deep emotion is never forward and garrulous ; and the 
religion of Christ, in this, as in ail things else, recognises 
and proceeds upon the great laws of the human mind. 

Another circumstance, which, doubtless, in the opinion 
of many, has given an appearance of coldness to our 
views of Christianity, is, that thet/ do not favor sudden 
and extravagant emotions of any sort. We believe that 
the religious character, like everything else, which is of 
any very great value, is formed by degrees. We do not, 
it is confessed, make much account of great and sudden 
and overwhelming fears and agonies, nor of great and 
sudden atid overwhelming joys and transports. We be- 
lieve that a true religious character has its origin, com- 
monly, in a sober conviction of the understanding, and 
not in mere feeling ; that its perfection, the only perfec- 
tion of which it is capable on earth, consists in a con- 
tinual advancement, and not in a sinless and impeccable 
state of holiness. We believe it is a deplorable mistake, 
in any man, to think he can precisely mark the hour or 
moment when he was a sinner, and the succeeding hour 
or moment when he became a saint. And because we 
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cannot point oat in the chart of oar earthly coarse the 
precise spot, where we escaped the shoals and quicksands 
of moral perdition, or relate the blank despair of seeing 
them in oar way, or oar extacy of joy at passing them 
in safety, we are thought, by some Christians, to be in- 
diffisrent to the whole subject ; we cannot but think that 
the inference is as unauthorized as it certainly is unkind. 

Another circumstance which comes in aid of the same 
result, to which I can only allude in passing, is our esti" 
mate of the results, of ihefndis, of true rdigum. These 
we belieTO to be tranquillity of mind, peace of conscience, 
humble yet abiding hope, and uniform serenity and 
cheerfulness. We think that when Christianity, in a 
former age, was hooded in the cowl, shut up in the clois- 
ter, and made the dispenser of uncommanded mortifica- 
tions and penances, her ^ery nature was outraged. We 
think that when, in later times, she is made the patroness 
of sighs and tears, clad in sackcloth and in ashes, 
brought into society to lay a palsying touch upon all in- 
nocent enjoyments, to spread a gloom oTer human fiices, 
to give a sepulchral tone to human Toices, and to send a 
chill through human hearts ; her very nature is also out- 
raged, as much as it was in the dark ages of superstition 
and monkery. And if viewing our -religion as the daugh- 
ter of infinite love, sent into the world on a message of 
peace %nd good will to men, as the guide and only safo 
guide to happiness here and hereafter ; — if this be to 
regard her with coldness and indifference; we must 
admit the charge, and hope always to be justly liable to 
its full import. 

I observe, in conclusion of this topic, that our views 
of the nature of man and of the terms of sahation, 
compared with more prevalent and popular doctrines, 
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Christianity is, certainly, & rational system, but it is 
not therefore merely speculative and cold. It has its 
foundation, indeed, in the convictions of the mind, but 
it is not therefore excluded from the heart. It is not 
merely a truth, but a sentiment; a deep, penetrating, 
thorough, soul-felt sentiment. It is not merely belief, 
nor yet merely practice ; but while it includes both, it 
implies something more than either ; something to ren- 
der faith operative and practice efficient; namely, a con- 
sistent, an energetic, an enlightened, a devoted zeal. 

There is reason to believe that the distinguishing views 
of Unitarian Christians are, in this respect, oflen misun- 
derstood, or misrepresented. It is stated as a serious 
objection to them, that they exist chiefly but as a barren 
notion of the head ; that they are wanting in power over 
the affections ; that they can breathe no new and fervid 
life into our spiritual natures ; and that they tend, in con- 
sequence, to produce in those who profess them, luke- 
warroness and indifference to the whole subject of re- 
ligion. I believe this objection to be unfounded and in- 
jurious. Believing, moreover, a fair discussion of great 
principles to be an essential, if not the only means, which 
God, in his providence, has appointed, of ascertaining the 
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truth, I shrink not from a defence of those which are 
believed to be unutterably important, even though they 
should be controversial in their nature. And if, in the 
following remarks, I sha 11 contrast our views of Christ- 
ianity with those of the more popular theology, to the 
disadvantage of the latter, it is because I shall feel com- 
pelled to do so in the conscientious vindication of our 
own, and by the line of argument I have deemed it pro- 
per to pursue. I have no desire to widen the differences 
in opinion between our fellow Christians and ourselves, 
still less to exasperate feelings already but too much ex- 
cited ; and my earnest prayer for them and us is, that the 
Spirit of Truth may lead us both into all important truth. 

I propose, first, to examine the true nature and value 
of the objection above mentioned ; secondly, to remark 
on some circumstances which may have conspired to 
give it an appearance of reality ; and, thirdly, to show, in 
some particulars, that, in point of fact, our views of 
christian truth arc not justly liable to any such objection. 

My first remark, in examining the validity of the ob- 
jection, is, that the truth or value of any system of faith 
is not to be decided by the conduct of its professors. It 
is obvious that there are many influences continually ope- 
rating upon men's minds, which interfere with and coun- 
teract the legitimate effects of their religious belief. I 
cannot stop to illustrate so plain a point as this. Exam- 
ples enough present themselves on every side. Each 
individual who bears me has reason to mourn, that his 
conduct is so little answerable to his acknowledged rules 
of duty. Indeed, if a system is to be tried by the con- 
duct of its followers, Ciiristianity itself will be found liable 
to objection, even as exhibited by the earliest and best 
of its followers. St Paul most feelingly declares, *' the 
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good that I would, I do not ; but the evil which I would 
not, that I do." Was St Paul's faith therefore incorrect, 
inoperative and dead 1 Is it not obvious that any and all 
systems are to be estimated according to their principles, 
and not according to the conduct of those who embrace 
them ? Could it therefore be substantiated, that as a class 
of Christians we want zeal and earnestness, it could only 
prove our own unworthiness, but would leave untouched 
the substantial value of our faith. 

I next observe that if the general conduct of any class 
of Christians be no decisive evidence of the value of their 
religious system, still less is that excitement and fervency 
of spirit which is commonly denominated zeal. It is 
certainly no evidence either of real christian attainment, 
or of the truth, or of the value of religious opinions. 

Not, first, of christian attainment. It is worthy of 
remark, the Scriptures more frequently speak of a bad 
and perverted, than of a praiseworthy zeal. If undirected 
by higher principles, like any other blind excitement of 
the feelings, it will become a fever of the heart and 
brain. Instead of diffusing a cheerful and life-inspiring 
warmth into the soul, it will become a consuming fire. 
Instead of exciting all the kind and generous ajOTections 
into a healthy action, it will call to its aid all the fierce 
and angry passions ; passions which will rage yet more 
relentlessly, that they are summoned at the call of con- 
science. ** I bear them record," says an apostle, *' that 
they have a zeal of God, but not according to knowledge ;" 
and the world has never been without examples of the 
same ignorant zeal. An excitement of mind on the 
subjectof religion, which leads men, in a disregard of the 
proprieties of person, place, time, and occasion, to obtrude 
sacred themes, where they will only be slighted or ridi- 
YOL. ///. 1* 
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ciiled ; an andae attention to the fornis and means of re- 
ligion, with an utter forgetfalness of its substance and 
end ; a narrow and bigoted attachment to some peculiar 
doctrines, which closes the mind against further light ;-^ 
all these are examples of an uninstructed zeal. And, 
again, '*we may be zealously affected, but not well." 
Instances are, by no means, rare of what has beea em* 
phaticaliy called a '* cursed ungodliness of zeal ;" a zeal 
which sins against the primal law of christian charity ; a 
zeal which has trampled upon all the rights of men ; the 
rights of property, person, and life ; the right of pri?ate 
judgment ; a zeal which has lighted the fires of persecu*- 
tion, and led forth armed hosts to legislate for men's con- 
sciences ; and to write its creeds on men's hearts with the 
sword's point. And shall we, with these examples before 
us, take mere zeal as the criterion of the christian character? 
Nor, secondly, is this zeal any decisi?e, i)ay, any evi- 
dence at all, of the truth of religious opinions. If it were, 
the criterion of truth would be feeling, passion, and not 
judgment and reason ; and the greater the heat and for* 
ment which could be excited in behalf of any opinions, 
the greater would be the evidence of their truth. But 
are any willing to abide by the necessary consequences 
of a rule like this ? If so, let them remember, that Hea« 
thens, Pagans, Mahometans, Infidels, must have their 
claims allowed ; for all, if not zealots, have zealots among 
them, and zeal is the decisive characteristic of truth. 
Nor may we stop here. There is not a sect in Christen* 
dom that has not been surpassed in zeal by the votaries of 
dark and dreadful superstitions. And are these to be 
preferred before those humble followers of Jesus, whose 
zeal is chastised into a more serene and sober fervency 1 
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Nor, thirdlj, is this zeal a criterion of the vahie or tm* 
porianee of religious opinions. It is matter of obvious 
remark, that men are often most zealous in regard to 
things of comparatively little moment. There is no 
stronger confirmation of this, than is furnished by the 
history of religious controversy. It is a melancholy truth, 
to which the annals of the church, in almost every age, 
bear the fullest attestation, that the most intense and 
heated zeal has ever been called forth in the support and 
defence of opinions, in themselves, most unimportant. 
Minute differences in doctrine, trifling ceremonies, dis- 
putes concerning outward apparel, the observance of fasts 
and feast days, these and numberless other subjects as 
trifling, have excited a zeal which could only be quench- 
ed by the outpouring of innocent blood. Human nature 
scarcely anywhere appears under so humiliating an as- 
pect, as it wears in the pages of ecclesiastical history. 
Not only do we find there idle theories and empty forms 
preferred before the plain and solid truths of the gospel, 
bat an excess of zeal enlisted in their support, which is 
of^en extravagant in precise proportion to their insignifi- 
cance. 

Mere zeal, then, is no decisive proof, either of the real- 
ity of christian attainments, or of the soundness or value 
of the religious opinions, with which it is allied. What, 
then, it may be asked, is zeal of no importance in our 
Fetigkxis concerns ? Is it to be swept from the catalogue 
of christian motives and influences 1 Are we not, in ex- 
press words, required to be *^ fervent in spirit ? " I an- 
swer that it is of great and essential importance ; that it 
is to be cherished and cultivated in our inmost hearts ; 
and that without the fervency it inspires we must despair 
of i^irilaal strength and growth. But what zeal is thus 
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important ? This is the great question. It is not an ex- 
citement of the feelings, which may have more of earth 
in it than of heaven ; not a zeal which is unenlightened 
and undirected by God's word ; not a zeal which disre^ 
gards the claims and feelings of others ; not a zeal which 
is dogmatical ; not a zeal which is intolerant ; not a zeal 
which is exclusive ; not a zeal which is pharisaically 
proud; not a zeal which "stirreth up the city and 
makcth tumults;'' — but a true christian zeal; a zeal 
which springs from love to God and love to man ; a zeal 
which animated our Saviour and Lord to live and die for 
a sinful world ; a zeal which prompted the holy apostles 
to pray and weep before God for all men ; to endure con- 
tempt and persecution, winds and tempests, seas and 
prisons, mockings and scourgings, fastings and poverty, 
labors and wretchedness, and finally to bind their brows 
with the thorny crown of martyrdom, for their sake ; 
a zeal of humility, a zeal of kindness ; in a word, 
a zeal of a true heaven-born christian charity, which 
beareth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things ; 
of a charity which never faileth. 

We do most highly value a zeal like this. We would 
enlist all our good affections in the service of our religion. 
We believe they are necessary to give animation to prin- 
ciple and efficacy to good intentions. We fear being so 
much afraid of the excesses of fanaticism, as not to allow 
these affections their rightful influence. We should think 
it a strong objection to any system of faith, that it had no 
direct tendency to call them into strong and vigorous 
exercise. We believe, as fully as any can, that it is utterly 
vain to bow at the shrines of our religion, if we do not 
lay our hearts upon her altars. 

I have been thuscircumstantialy perhaps too circumstan- 
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tial, on this part of the subject, because it brings into plain 
view a sad and wide spread error ; and because it indicates 
and furnishes the proper reply to the objection which 1 ha?e 
undertaken to answer. It is often strangely thought, 
that religious opinions are to be valued by the degree of 
zeal, good or bad, right or wrong, they are capable of pro- 
ducing, or that can, by any means, be identified with 
them ; and that this zeal sends back upon the opinions 
themselves, a redeeming and sanctifying influence. Noth- 
ing is more common than to hear persons claiming a pref- 
erence for their religious belief, on account of their zeal in 
giving, their zeal in proselytizing, their zeal in making in- 
dividual sacrifices; and it is a claim which too often 
passes, without examination, as valid. But it is, neverthe- 
less, true, that it is not the quantity of zeal only which is to 
be taken into the account, but also its nature and effects. 
If the foregoing remarks are just, it is obvious, in the 
first place, that no legitimate inference against the truth 
or importance of any system of faith can be derived from 
the conduct of its professors : and secondly, that the mere 
quantity of zeal which is enlisted by any form of religious 
faith, or is, by any means conjoined with it, affords no 
test, either of christian attainment, or of the truth or 
value of the opinions holden. Though the fact, then, be 
admitted, that we want that zeal on which some of our 
christian brethren value themselves, and decry us, the 
inference from it is lame, null and worthless. 

I might safely, it is believed, rest my reply to the ob- 
jection, under discussion, on these grounds. But the 
subject demands a wider range of remark. Be it then 
observed, in the second place, that there are many con- 
siderations which modify our zeal, and the expressions 
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of it, which do not, ia the slightest degree, impair its 
vitality and power as a principle of conduct. And I now 
proceed to advert, as was proposed, to some of those cir- 
cumstances which have conspjred to give our views of 
Christian truth an appearance, I say an appearance, of 
being speculative, cold, and inoperative upon the affec- 
tions. 

One of the circumstances, which has had, as is be- 
lieved, this effect, is the manner in which they heme some^ 
times been inculcated. I would speak with a becoming 
diffidence on this subject, and as one who claims no ex- 
emption from what he cannot but think is a faulty method 
of enforcing the claims of any religion. Our views, 
then, of Christianity, it is apprehended, have been bat 
too often presented in a manner cold, formal, and didac- 
tic ; as if they were mere truths in moral philosophy ; mm 
if it were enough to make men Christians, to convince 
them that it is wise and expedient to become Christians ; 
as if the reasoning head were alone to be consulted, and 
not the believing heart ; as if the affections were not 
necessary to impart life and vigor to our convictions. In 
those topics, by which the will is to be influenced as well 
as the mind instructed ; where information is not so ne- 
cessary as persuasion ; where impression is more impor- 
tant than conviction ; where the infinite fallacies of self^ 
deceit are to be detected ; the moral infirmities of men 
probed ; a stubborn worldliness to be broken ; the iron 
chains of habits to be rent asunder ; the palsied con- 
science to be quickened ; where, in a word, light is to 
be thrown in upon the dark concealments of self-love, 
and the heart is to be touched and the deeper feelings 
interested ; mere abstract speculations, however elegant, 
reBned, or just, are frigid, ill-adapted and unaffecting. 
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We want somethiog which bears more the stamp of reali-i 
ty ; something which is less staid and official ; something, 
loo^ more distinct, more direct, close and plain-spoken ; 
somethiDgto assure us that we are the pc^rsons addressed ; 
ute are the persons interested ; something to convince us 
that we are not listening to a discourse on abstract quea- 
tiam in morals, but to the gospel of Jesus Christ ; a go&- 
pel enforced by all that a rational being can hope or fear « 
n, ^oe^l addressed to tis individually, and which we are 
to receive of reject at our own personal peril. 

There is a manner of writing, too, which is, in itself, 
UBexceptionable, and yet utterly bad as a means of per- 
suaakHi. A composition may be faultless, saving only 
that it is without force. It is possible to fill up the time 
Wiih a sermon, which shall have " proper words in 
prppev places," which shall exhibit, throughout, a high 
literary &(iish, and be illustrated, moreover, with fine and 
^pteful imagery ; but which, afler all, will be, so far as 
iiespects the legitimate objects of preaching, less affecting 
duuBi the wild strains of fanaticism, as powerless as the 
pnttle of a child. Great results are sacrificed in a studi- 
ed attention to details ; powerful impression, in a pursuit 
o£ the minor graces of diction ; the benefit of the maoy, 
in an excessive deference to the refined tastes of a few. 
Anything, almost, that has pith and point is better than 
this sentence-making, this tame and lifeless rhetoric. 
The great, the noMe, the commanding aim of the speaker, 
should ever be kept in view ; and this is not the amuse^ 
ment, not the gratification of his hearers ; still less their 
admiration of himself; but their conviction, their persMSr* 
tton ; it is to stamp deeply and irresistibly on their minds 
the impress of his own. ^* I would rather," s&y9 St Paul, 
''speak five words with my understanding, that by mv 
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voice I might teach others also, than ten thousand words 
m an unknown tongue." And how much better, in 
point of effect, are those words which only play over the 
surface of the mind, than those in an unknown tongue ? 
Nor will the preacher, who feels the true dignity of 
his office, freeze his words as they fall from his lips, by 
his own apparent indifference to their import, or permit 
them to vibrate in a sleepy cadence, or to sink into a 
drowsy monotony. Nor when he speaks of themes that 
should strike and rouse the soul, will he speak as if he 
were performing a set task, but as if he were moved by 
a strong impulse to speak. He will endeavor to feel as 
well as to understand the truths he utters, feel them in 
their full import, feel too the responsibleness under which 
he is acting. Let him but gain this intimate apprehen- 
sion of important truth, this real, this intense feeling of 
his subject ; let him forget himself and all things else in 
the enforcement of his theme, and he need not ask for any 
other eloquence. He may forego, as secondary things, 
without a sigh or a care, all mere outside accomplish- 
ments, all mere graces of manner. He may be sure that 
he will not speak to dull and inapprehensive ears. The 
divine light within will irradiate his countenance; his 
whole manner will be imbued with a solemn, tender, af- 
fecting earnestness ; his appeals will go like lightning to 
the souls of men, and penetrate to their very core. This 
is the foundation of true eloquence ; this is the fountain 
of sympathy; this puts words of persuasion on the 
tongue ; this gives the accents that tone of reality which 
was never yet mistaken ; this is the Divinity which speaks 
within ; this the voice of power, in mortal man, which 
none can withstand. 
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There are obvious causes for the adoption of the man- 
ner of inculcating our system of faith, which I have ven- 
txired to call in^ question, and which leave entirely un- 
touched the entire seriousness and engagedness of its 
advocates. This system is primarily addressed to the 
understanding, and it is probable that a conviction of this 
fact has prevented more direct addresses to the affections, 
and rendered the whole tone calm and subdued. In 
making the argument conclusive, it is often forgotten that 
the moving principle of the great mass of men is not so 
much abstract truth as strong sentiment. An abhorrence 
also of all fanaticism and extravagance, by a natural re- 
action, may have led to the opposite extreme of naked 
rationality and apparent indifference. There is often, 
too, perceived in men of sensitive natures that ** faulty 
bashfulness/' spoken of by one of the best of the English 
essayists, which, in an over-deference to the opinions of 
the audience, forgets a just respect for the truths they are 
about to deliver. But whatever the causes of this manner 
of communicating religious truth may be, the effect is 
certainly to be deprecated. Until the world becomes 
more intellectual than it now is, cold, dead words, though 
instinct with oracular wisdom, will fall, like snow-flakes 
on frozen ground, upon cold, dead hearts. Men wish to 
see, and have a right to expect, a correspondence between 
what is said and what is felt. And if they do not, they 
will be apt to infer that what drops so lifelessly from life- 
less tongues, does not, in itself, possess much vitality 
or power. Now to apply these remarks to the precise ob- 
ject for which they were introduced, it is evident, that in 
whatever degree this apparent want of directness, interest, 
and fervor pervades the inculcation of our views of 
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Christianity, in the same degree will it be charged upon 
the views themselyes. That there is no foundation, in 
point of fact, for this, will, I trust, appear in the sequel of 
the discourse. 

Another circumstance which has given an appearance 
of coldness to our system of faith is, that it is professedly 
rational. By this is meant, that we endeavor to interpret 
the revelation of God, in the gospel of his Son, by the 
aid of those powers which belong to us as rational beings. 
We do not believe that these powers are superseded by a 
supernatural, uncontrollable influence ; an influence im- 
parted to some and withholden from others, upon no known 
and determinate law ; and depending wholly on the arbi- 
trary will of the common Father of mankind. Such a 
belief must necessarily inspire those who adopt it with 
an excessive fervency of spirit. But a faith which does 
not permit us to consider ourselves the especial favorites 
of Almighty God, and is ascertained by our rational fac- 
ulties, assisted by his good spirit and revealed word, will 
naturally produce a more modified and guarded zeal ; a 
seal which is controlled by a reference to every personal 
and social duty, and devoted to appropriate objects, at 
fitting times, in a proper degree. Its first object will al- 
ways be self-improvement, and next, the improvement of 
others ; but always with an entire respect and deference 
to their character, condition, feelings, and rights. It 
will never seek to make a convert for the sake of making 
a convert, but from an earnest desire of making him a 
better, and therefore a happier man. It will regard an 
attention to any of the means of religion, which are in- 
compatible with a due performance of important personal 
or relative duty, as a desertion of a greater duty for a 
leas. It is obvious that a zeal like this will be compaHi- 
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lively mild and retiring. It will not manifest itself in 
sadden and violent efforts ; but in a silent and gradual 
consecration of the soul to God. It will be discovered, 
rather in conduct, than in profession ; more in the solid, 
practical virtues which our Saviour inculcated and exem- 
plified, than in " prophesying, and attempting to do many 
wonderful works in his name." 

And in accordance with this general system, in the 
next place, its professors feel bound to avoid all parade 
and show (md ostentation. And this is anothet circum- 
stance that has doubtless visited upon their views of ri> 
ligion the imputation of a want of zeal and earnestness. 
They remember the strong denunciations of the Saviour 
against all those observances which have a direct refer- 
ence to this world, while they seem to point to another. 
They remember his injunctions to conceal our alms, and 
retire from public observation, when we perform those 
duties, which are intended to disenthral our affections 
from earth and fix them on things above. They remem- 
ber that " the kingdom of God cometh not with observa^ 
tion." They believe that the true spirit of Christianity, 
if it reign anywhere, reigns in the heart ; and makes 
itself apparent, if at all, in the cheerful, quiet, kind, 
humble, yet earnest performance of every known duty ; 
and that it has, and wants no noisier herald, than the un- 
obtrusive evidence of a good and pious life. They do 
not consider violent religious excitements and comm(H 
lions, by which the order of society, domestic peace, and 
Ihe intimate relations of life are broken in upon, as the 
besl proofs of a saving faith. They shrink from bringing 
iheir secret and peculiar struggles, trials, hopes, fears, 
and all the minute detail of their religious experience, 
into public view. They cannot understand the proprie- 
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ty, to say nothing of the delicacy, of laying their hearts^ 
open to the common gaze, and exposing to a Tulgar 
curiosity all their private feelings, l^hey reserve these 
inward movements of their souls, for the confidential 
sympathy of pious and bosom friends, and for a hallovired 
intercourse with the Father of their spirits, in the 
deepest seclusion. Now this reserve, this avoidance of 
all public display in regard to their religious concerns, 
will very naturally appear, to those who differ from them 
in this respect, a proof of coldness and indifference ; 
while, in truth, these circumstances, according to welt 
established principles, are proofs of precisely the reverse. 
Deep emotion is never forward and garrulous ; and the 
religion of Christ, in this, as in all things else, recognises 
and proceeds upon the great laws of the human mind. 

Another circumstance, which, doubtless, in the opinion 
of many, has given an appearance of coldness to our 
views of Christianity, is, that they do not favor sudden 
and extravagant emotions of any sort. We believe that 
the religious character, like everything else, which is of 
any very great value, is formed by degrees. We do not, 
it is confessed, make much account of great and sudden 
and overwhelming fears and agonies, nor of great and 
sudden and overwhelming joys and transports. We be- 
lieve that a true religious character has its origin, com- 
monly, in a sober conviction of the understanding, and 
not in mere feeling; that its perfection, the only perfec- 
tion of which it is capable on earth, consists in a con- 
tinual advancement, and not in a sinless and impeccable 
state of holiness. We believe it is a deplorable mistake, 
in any man, to think he can precisely mark the hour or 
moment when he was a sinner, and the succeeding hour 
or moment when he became a saint. And because we 
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cannot point out in the chart of our earthly course the 
precise spot, where we escaped the shoals and quicksands 
of moral perdition, or relate the blank despair of seeing 
them in oar way, or our extacy of joy at passing them 
in safety, we are thought, by some Christians, to be in- 
different to the whole subject ; we cannot but think that 
the inference is as unauthorized as it certainly is unkind. 

Another circumstance which comes in aid of the same 
result, to which I can only allude in passing, is our estir 
mate of the resuUs, of the fruits, of true religion. These 
we belieye to be tranquillity of mind, peace of conscience, 
humble yet abiding hope, and uniform serenity and 
cheerfulness. We think that when Christianity, in a 
former age, was hooded in the cowl, shut up in the clois- 
ter, and made the dispenser of uncommanded mortifica- 
tions and penances, her very nature was outraged. We 
think that when, in later times, she is made the patroness 
of sighs and tears, clad in sackcloth and in ashes, 
brought into society to lay a palsying touch upon all in- 
nocent enjoyments, to spread a gloom over human facest 
to give a sepulchral tone to human voices, and to send a 
chill through human hearts ; her very nature is also out- 
raged, as much as it was in the dark ages of superstition 
and monkery. And if viewing our -religion as the daugh- 
ter of ipfinite love, sent into the world on a message of 
peace %nd good will to men, as the guide and only safe 
guide to happiness here and hereafter ; — if this be to 
regard her with coldness and indifference; we must 
admit the charge, and hope always to be justly liable to 
its full import. 

I observe, in conclusion of this topic, that our views 
of the nature of man and of the terms of salvation, 
compared with mora prevalent and popular doctrines* 
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are such as must necessarily modify the exercise and 
expression of our zeal. We cannot believe, for in- 
stance, that men come into this life under the blasting 
curse of their Creator, that they are his enemies, not, as 
the apostle expresses it, ** by wicked works," but from the 
sfmple fact of being born into this fallen and lost woricL 
We cannot believe, that from this state of utter alienatioa 
none can be rescued, but by a reception of our peculiar 
form of belief, and by passing through a certain extraor- 
dinary process therein prescribed. Did we believe this ; 
did we consider ourselves thus the selected champions 
of God's cause on earth ; did we regard ourselves as 
the exclusive possessors of saving truth, the appointed 
guardians of that tree of life whose leaves are for the 
healing of the nations ; did we believe that our own 
peculiar and distinctive creed is the only channel through 
which God's mercy flows to the children of men ; did we 
think that we alone can stand as deliverers between the 
dead and the living ; that we alone, of all mortal men, 
are commissioned to station ourselves on the brink of the 
pit of despair, where almighty wrath is represented as 
taking its dreadful reprisals for sin, to stay the multitude 
who are recklessly plunging in; did we believe this» 
then ought we to be zealous indeed, in the .all-important^^ 
work committjed to our care, zeak>us to the last degree,— ^ 
so zealous as to think nothing accomplished, whi|^ any* 
thing remained to be done. 

But;#e do not and cannot make any such exclusive 
pretettfaons. We do not and oannot believe, tliat God 
has confined his mercy to those who receive our form of 
christian faith. We do not and cannot believe, that the 
unconscious infant, the benighted heathen, or any others, 
oflt whom IhQ gpsp^ light has never show?, lyre to perish 
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everlastingly for lack of that, which, in the providence 
of our common Father, it was never in their power to 
obtain. At the same timci be it distinctly noted^ we 
▼alue our views of christian truth above all things else. 
We believe them to be the roost consoling, the roost sus- 
taining, the most delightful, the most elevating, the most 
sanctifying truths, which the mind of man can receive. 
We believe them fitted, infinitely better fitted than any 
other, to meet the moral necessities of men, and to exalt 
and perfect our natures. We know of nothing to be put 
io comparison with them. We wish they could be dis* 
seminated throughout the world. We earnestly desire 
and pray that they may possess and influence every heart. 
We are, or we ought to be, willing to do, to suffer, and 
if need be, to die for them. But we do not believe that 
they are the only passport to God's mercy-seat, to for- 
giveness and salvation. We believe, on the contrary, that 
he is the common Father of all ; that he is leading us to 
himself by ten thousand ways ; that all will be judged, not 
according to the dogmas of our or any other creed, but 
according to the light which is imparted to them, and to 
their sincere endeavors to learn and to do his will ; that, 
in a word, to adopt the explicit langusCge of the apostle, 
** all, in every nation, that fear God and work righteous- 
ness, will be accepted of him." Holding these sentiments, 
it is obvious that we cannot be actuated by the same kind 
and degree of zeal which influences those, to whose belief, 
faithfulness to the subject. has obliged me, though with 
no unfriendly feelings towards them, to advert. 

I have thus mentioned, in detail, some of those cironm- 
stances which may have combined to give an appearance 
of coldness to our views of christian faith ; while, in truth 
and in reality, they are justly liable to no such ch^[^ 
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Thi0« I trusty will appear jet more plainly, when, in the 
last place, I refer to some traits in oor peculiar views of 
christian troth, which are totally inconsistent with the 
impatation of a want of warmth and energy to excite and 
mofe the heart On this part of the suhject, fertile as it 
i§f I can, .within the limits hy which I wish to confine 
myself, do little more than gather into a summary a few 
leading points, each of which would require a treatise 
for its full development. 

And first, as being the most important in disproving 
the charge that our system is cold and heartless, I refer 
yott to tJie views we take of the character of God, We 
regard him not only as the Creator and Ruler of all 
things, but as the universal Father and Friend of man ; 
as one, who though clothed in majesty and might beyond 
all thought and conception, still condescends to regard 
OS as his children, and to give us access to him by a filial 
right. We believe that God is love, that all his dispen- 
sations have their origin, and will have their end in love, 
eternal, unchangeable, ineffable love. Words fail us 
when we speak of this. The parental relation, even as 
it exists among mortals, implies that which mortal lan- 
guage cannot utter ; and well, then, may it falter and fail 
in expressing the parental love of oor Father in Heaven. 
We may gain, indeed, some intimations of the nature of 
his parental love, from the emotions of our own bosoms, 
but tbey fall as far beneath the great reality, as the earth 
is beneath the heavens, and are as different in degree as 
finite is from infinite. And can a system of faith, which 
regards this a leading, a primal doctrine, be considered 
eold and heartless ? 

In further disproof of the charge that our system is 
wantiof in warmth and energy* I migh( insist upon the 
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fact, that it is one which we can understand. It appeals 
to the minds of men. We think this of great importance. 
For, though a mystical and incomprehensible faith may 
fill the mind with a painful misgiving and despondency, 
on the principle that what is dark and mysterious is among 
the elementary principles of terror ; yet, the only valuable 
impressions, that can be made upon the heart, must pro- 
ceed from what is addressed to our perceptions as rational 
beings. Passion flows and ebbs. Emotions are as 
changeful as the hues of clouds. Feeling varies with all 
the influences to which we are subjected. The only solid 
basis of a solid character is thought, reflection, convic- 
tion. The very circumstance, then, that our religious 
views are capable of being understood, that they consider 
revelation as revealing something, and something which 
men can know and can do, is better adapted to call forth 
a really valuable zeal, and interest our better aflections, 
and excite us to virtue and holiness, than all mysteries, 
however vague, or dark, or terriflc. 

I might insist too, in substantiating the same fact, that 
our system of faith is eminently and peculiarly practical. 
It every where enjoins duty as the end of doctrine, mo- 
rality as the end of religious faith. It inculcates a uni- 
versal holiness of heart and life, and makes the formation 
of a character for heaven the great object of existence on 
-earth. It does not reveal to us any scheme by which we 
can be freed from the eflects of our own conduct; it does 
not teach that our final acceptance depends upon the merit 
or demerit of any other person being imputed to us, or that 
we are to wait in a«tate of passive expectancy, until some- 
thing is done in us and for us, which we, of ourselves, can 
do nothing to obtain ; but, on the contrary, that we are 
acting, in every moment of our conscious existence, in 
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reference to an impwlial tribonml; thmi God's eje is erer 
upon osy and tbat sll that is worthj of hope or fear de- 
pends opon oor own personal endear ors, assisted by tbe 
promised aid of God's spirit. It assures us, moreover, that 
earnest, honest, perserering effort cannot &iL To try is 
to succeed. To toil is to reap. To struggle is to conquer. 
To contend is to win. To seek is to find. No good 
eflbrt is lost. It carries with it, nay it is its own reward. 
It does something to improre the character ; and im- 
prorement of character is happiness, happiness here and 
happiness hereafter. How rery serious is this Tiew of 
human duty ! What can call forth human effort, if this 
60 not ; and how foil, at the same time, it is of encour- 
agement and hope ! 

I might pursue the same train of remark in regard to 
other leading truths in our system of faith. The august 
mission of Jesus Christ, his spotless character, its sub- 
limity, its tenderness, its official greatness, its human 
sympathy, and all the gracious influences of his in- 
structions, life, death and resurrection; the doctrines 
of the immortality of the human soul ; of a future state 
of retribution ; of the promised aid of the holy spirit ; are 
all themes of the most intense and solemn interest. I 
might show that our system meets all the moral wants 
of men, that it has light for every darkened mind, and 
a balm for every wounded heart. 

But I must pass by these subjects with only this brief 
allusion to them ; and shall advert, in conclusion, to one 
other trait in our religious belief, which, to my mind, is 
fraught with life-inspiring energy ; and is of itself suffi- 
cient to redeem any system from the imputation of being 
cold and ineffectual. I refer to the belief we entertain of 
ike proffreisive nature of christian attainments. We 
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think thut, in this respect, our views are admirably adapt- 
ed to that crowning distinction of the human soul, its 
capacity of indefinite improvement This, more than any 
thing else, distinguishes man from all other beings on 
earth. The gradual advancement of the human mind 
from its first gropings after light in infancy, to that sur- 
passing energy, which emulates the knowledge of supe- 
rior natures, is an obvious illustration of this. The same 
is true of our moral capacities. '* No man knows what 
he can do, until he earnestly endeavors to do what he 
can ; and whoever thus earnestly strives to excel, will 
often find reason to be astonished at his own success." 
His moral like his intellectual powers will gain strength 
by exertion ; one conquest will lead on to another ; facul- 
ties, of which he was before unconscious, will be brought 
to light. The career of duty is not circumscribed by a 
narrow circle, in which we must ever tread on in one un- 
varied round, but is rather to be likened to a continually 
ascending scale, in which every effort gives an impulse to 
a higher effort ; in which new vigor is derived from every 
new attainment, and every instance of success is the pa- 
rent of success. This is universally true of all human 
exertion. All men who have gotten in advance of their 
species in the career, of earthly excellence, have ever 
placed before them the immense, the infinite of perfec- 
tion ; a mode], which unfolds a new attractiveness the 
nearer it is approached, an object which advances as 
they pursue, and leads them further onward the further 
they go. The higher they ascend, the wider the field of 
duty opens to their view; every difficulty surmounted 
gives new animation and energy for new trials. This we 
believe to be peculiarly true of christian effort Yes ; 
the course of virtue is ever onward and u^waxd. It 
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may be begun in humiliation, in tears, in confession, in 
penitence ; it leads on through the active and passive 
virtues of our condition in life ; it mounts from one 
attainment to another; from light to light; from grace 
to grace ; from hope to hope ; from strength to strength ; 
and aspires at last to the holiness and happiness of 
sainted perfection. And if such be our capacity of 
religious improvement on earth, with all the downward 
influences of passion, infirmity and sin ; what may we 
not anticipate from that future world, where what is 
*' sown in weakness shall be raised in power ;*' where 
what has '' borne the image of the earthy, shall bear the 
image of the heavenly ; " where, with continttally en- 
larging and improving capacities, we shall approach 
nearer the Infinite Source of alh truth and love ; and 
where nothing shall limit our progress, but the throne of 
the Eternal One. 
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RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 



Experience worketh hope, and thii hope maketh not ashamed,->PAnL. 

The subject I purpose to consider in these pages is 
religious experience. I design to offer some plain remarks 
on the importance, misapprehensions, characteristics, and 
methods of experimental religion. A discourse embracing 
topics such as these, cannot be deemed unworthy the at- 
tention of any who profess to be disciples of Jesus Christ ; 
since it will be readily conceded, that the great end of 
his divine mission was to make men experimentally ac- 
quainted with what religion unfolds and enjoins ; and 
since, as every one must acknowledge, there is no point 
upon which Christians, of whatever denomination, ought 
to find a higher degree of satisfaction in dwelling, than 
the practical tendencies of their faith. 

I. In asking attention, in the first place, to the tm- 
portance of experimental religion, I begin with ex- 
pressing the hope that, if, in any mind attached to liberal 
views of Christianity, unpleasant thoughts are apt to be 
associated with the topic in consequence of the extremes 
to which some have been forced iQ seasons of unusual 
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excitement, they will not be set to the account of religious 
experience, properly understood, but to that only of the 
extravagances which have at times accompanied it. The 
thing itself, apart from its abuses and viewed in its true 
light and relations, can appear to none more worthy of 
deepest concern, than it ought to the class of Christians 
to which we belong. Indeed, not to attach infinite im- 
portance to the religion that is truly experimental, would 
be inconsistent with our declared, nay, with our most 
cherished principles. Much as we admire our system of 
faith, in a speculative regard, we know and we teach, 
that it must be in vain for us unless we make it a matter 
of individual, personal experience. Were it not for its 
power to enlighten, sanctify, and save the soul, we should 
account it as a useless thing. For this power, unequalled 
as we think it, we esteem our faith above all price ; for 
this we cling to it as to our life ; for this we would not 
shrink from any sacrifice to uphold it in the world. In- 
deed, there is not, I am persuaded, nor ever has been, 
any system, which, alike as to what it denies of the pKjpu- 
lar creed, as to what it alHrnis to be of revealed truth, and 
as to what belongs to it in common with the notices we 
are compelled to take of human life and divine provi- 
dence, is so well adapted, as Unitarian Christianity, to 
commend the importance of the religion that is thoroughly 
experimental ; since, as I sincerely believe, there is, and 
there has been, none, which so uniformly, so decidedly, 
and so strongly, as this, asserts its claim and evinces its 
power, to deepen the sense of individual responsibleness, 
to enforce the obligation of personal endeavor, and to 
press home the great truth that no man's hopes ought, in 
a religious respect, to be better than his experiences. 
1 . First, can any thing be better suited to this end than 
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what our system denies of the popular creed ? Why, but for 
Uie importance we attach to experimental religion, do we 
deem it worthy of so much effort to be rid of those false 
grounds of hope, that have for ages prevented the doc- 
trines of Jesus from bearing upon men's consciences 
with the pressure of unquestionable truth 1 Why else, 
for instance, do we plead no hereditary impotency as an 
excuse for our sins; hold to no transfer of the penalty 
of our guilt to a substituted victim ; trust in no righteous- 
Bess as imputable to us but our own ; cherish no hope of 
special help from heaven except we try to help ourselves ; 
rely on no faith without works ; recognize no condition 
of salvation but personal holiness; depend on nothing 
for acceptance with God but our own character and the 
mercy of our heavenly Father as made known to us by 
his blessed Son 1 

2. Again, can any thing more strongly evince the im- 
portance of experimental religion, than what our system 
affirms to be of divine revelation ? Why, but for our 
deep sense of this, do we lay so much stress on those 
truths of scripture, which are practical; which imply the 
obligations, suggest the motives, and prescribe the rules 
of duty ; which, in a word, require of us the greatest 
amount of virtue ? Why, for example, do we prize so 
highly the belief that we were born with pure hearts, 
but that we may feel ourselves bound to keep the treasure 
unsullied ; the belief that we have the power, moral ^ 
well as physical, to do our duty, but that we may not wait 
for supernatural influence before we set about it ; th« 
belief that God's love to his children is free, unmerited, 
and unbought, but that it may touch our hearts and win 
us to an affectionate obedience ; the belief that Jesus 
Christ was sent by the Father to save us, by affording 
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U9 methods and motives for saving ourselves, but that 
we may have no reason of apology for not yielding to the 
one and using the other ; the belief that there is the 
most intimate and enduring connexion between vice and 
misery, and between virtue and happiness, but that we 
may dread sin as our worst enemy, and cherish desires 
of holiness that nothing can quench 1 

3. Then, too, the notices we are compelled to take of 
human life and divine providence, at once fall in with 
these views, and serve to deepen our impression of the 
importance that belongs to experimental religion. We 
interpret everything as a caution against trusting to what 
are called death-bed experiences. According to our 
views, the experiment is every day going on that is to 
decide our future destiny. Its results are unafiected by 
nothing that happens to us. We are continually growing 
better or worse. Our character is modified by every step 
we take, by every thought we think, by every feeling we 
cherish, by all our movements, speculations, and emo- 
tions. Moment presses upon moment, day upon day, 
and year upon year, but no one of theijp leaves us as it 
found us. We propitiate it in the appointed way, and it 
imparts to us its blessing ; we do it despite in our folly, 
and it marks us with its curse. We use it well as it 
passes, and it goes to bear witness for us at the bar of 
God. We stain it with oqfr vice, it leaves us, and we 
cannot call it back again to take the stain out. The cry 
of penitence will not revoke the time we have lost. No 
tears of contrition can change the pollution of guilt into 
the purity of innocence. Prayer to God even, after we 
have sinned, though it may obtain all which forgiveness 
implies, cannot make us as we were before we transgress- 
ed. What we experience and what we do is fixed on the 
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page of tnith. The record of oar virtues will be as last- 
ing as our memory, and it will not cease to be a satisfac- 
tion to us such as angels have. But the leaf in the 
book of our life that we have purposely blotted we cannot 
make clean again. The blot must remain to fill us with 
regrets whenever we look upon it. 

With what interest, therefore, should not our experiences 
seem to us clothed. I cannot find language to express 
it fully. I must leave it to imagination to conceive 
what I am unable to describe. If we are to live for- 
ever, and if all wc deliberately think and feel and do, 
is to have a bearing on our future condition indefinitely, 
then, certainly, the subject is one of vast, one of inex- 
pressible importance. 

II. But I must venture to caution my readers against 
some misapprehensions that prevail. The subject is 
not fully understood by all who admit its importance. The 
words, religious experience, are often pronounced, I sus- 
pect, without any clear conceptions of their true meaning. 
Religious experience itself, is frequently judged of by a 
wrong standard, and specimens of it have not seldom 
been selected for imitation, which by no means deserved 
such distinction. Indeed, if I do not greatly err, there 
are more mistakes prevalent in some portions of the com- 
munity, as to the operations and signs of experimental 
religion, than in regard to almost any other topic. It 
may not be useless to dwell for a time upon some of 
them. 

1. In the. first place, then, I have known persons, 
thought by themselves and by their friends to be the sub- 
jects of experimental religion, whose dispositions and 
pursuits would hardly have been different from what 
they were, if the sense of God's being and presence had 
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been quenched in their minds, and the future world had 
been to them as a mere nonentity. I have seen them, 
surrounded by ease and prosperity, and honored in 
the elegant exchange of the courtesies of society, pass 
through life in a sort of decent indifference to divine 
things, and drop at last into their graves with scarce any 
more vital religion than the animals had, that were 
perishing around them. And yet these persons dreamt 
of having experienced religion, because they professed it, 
and attended to its forms, and talked about it, and re- 
commended it to their children. 

2. In the next place, I cannot overlook an error, 
the opposite to this, and one that has prevailed more 
than most others in some parts of our land, giving birth 
to all the disgustful forms of fanaticism, and securing to 
coarse and violent men an unrighteous and fearful power 
over uninformed and timid minds. I allude to the false 
notion that true experimental religion is a feverish ex- 
citement, a paroxysm of passion, which must be produced 
by extraordinary influences, and which must be sustained 
by all possible abstractions from the accustomed pursuits 
and pleasures of society. Let me not be misunderstood, 
however. God forbid, that any one should infer from my 
noticing this error in such terms, that I am the advocate of 
coldness in religion. I allow, nay, I insist upon it, that 
no subject should awaken the energies of the soul like 
christian truth. The only point to which I speak, is the 
mistake, that there can be no genuine religious experi- 
ence without excessive heat and agitation ; a mistake, 
which is not a rare one, and which is the cause that many 
of the best disciples of Jesus are looked upon with sus- 
picion. I only refer to the fact, that there are exta- 
cies which are merely animal, depending on the state of 
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the nervous system, and not always, nor indeed oflen, 
the true indices of character ; that they are frequently 
found in persoTNi of very little fixed religious principle, 
but of irritable tempers ; and that they are experiences 
not only to be deprecated in all, but such as many most 
excellent individuals have been, from the very consti- 
tution of their minds, the extent of their knowledge, and 
the admirable discipline of their passions, utterly incapa- 
ble of undergoing. 

3. A third error, that deserves to be noticed, is the 
idea that religious experience, to be genuine, must be 
connected with only one set of religious opinions. It is 
not in my mind to affirm, that one's experiences are not 
at all affected by his opinions. I believe the contrary. 
I believe that our religious exercises arc very much modi- 
fied by the doctrines we hold to be true. And I would 
urge this fact as a motive to careful investigation, and as 
a caution against cherishing any opinions that have a 
hurtful tendency. Were I to descend to particulars in 
this connexion, I would say, beware of the belief that 
you were born with entire depravity of heart, lest it lead 
you to charge your sins to your constitution, or your Cre- 
ator. Beware of the doctrine of moral inability, from the 
fear that being persuaded you can do nothing, you con- 
clude you have nothing to do. Beware of the system 
that inculcates vicarious satisfaction and substituted 
righteousness, lest you be tempted to rely on foreign aid 
for what alone can be done by yourselves. Beware of 
false views of special grace, lest by wailing for miraculous 
influence you put yourselves out of the way of experienc- 
ing religion at all. Beware of the prevalent notion about 
the efficacy of a late repentance, for it may be, there is 
no way of instantaneous regeneration from the con- 
fine of a sinful life to the gates o£ Yve^\^w% 
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These opinions, and such as these, one would suppose 
must be unfriendly to practical religion, if any opinions can 
be so. Yet how many persons who hold them, have we not 
seen to be excellent Christians. And what should the fact 
teach us ? What but that light is light, through what- 
ever medium it struggles ? that the gold is not annihi- 
lated by its alloy ? that the gospel may effect its chief 
purposes, though connected with much which does not be- 
long to it ? What, in a word, but that it is a mistake to 
suppose, that genuine religious experiences are associated 
with only one class of opinions 1 Indeed, is there a sect 
in Christendom that cannot boast of its saints? There 
is, I am persuaded, enough of truth in the creed of every 
christian denomination to sanctify and save the soul, only 
let that truth have its perfect work. Suppose that you 
could not assent, in all its details, to the formulary of 
faith adopted by any of the contending parties. Could 
you not, for all that, experience religion 1 Could you 
not feel that God is wise and good, and that you owe 
him your love and obedience ? Could you not be sensi- 
ble of your sins and repent of and forsake them ? Could 
you not receive Jesus Christ as your Saviour, and pos- 
sess yourselves of his spirit, and endeavor to tread in his 
footsteps ? Could you not be persuaded, and act from 
the persuasion, that your Creator and Judge has so con- 
stituted the moral world that misery shall follow sin, and 
happiness shall flow from holiness? Well, this, and 
such as this, is religious experience ; and it is what may 
be found in every sect of Christians. It is, therefore, 
wrong to say that religious experience is necessarily con- 
nected only with the peculiar tenets of some one class of 
christian professors, 
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4. Another error relating to the subject is, that trae 
religious experiences consist of the same exercises in all 
thorough couTerts. There is, we all know, a certain de- 
fined process prescribed in some books and sanctioned by 
some churches, through which everj one, of whaterer 
character, is required to pass before he can be recognised 
as having experienced religion satisfactorily. There are 
the same convictions for all, whether they have sinned 
little or much, and there are the same agonies, and then 
the same raptures. That this, however, cannot be correct, 
seems to me obvious. It is impossible in the nature 
of things for all persons to have precisely the same ex- 
periences, for all have not been alike vicious ; all do not 
need equal reformation ; all are not susceptible of the 
same impressions; all are not placed in similar sit- 
uations; all have not the same opportunities nor the 
same motives. Now, in view of such diversities, which 
I think I may take it for granted no one will deny to 
exist, who will say that all must, nay, that all can have 
the same experiences ? And who that knows any 
thing of the subject, as he ought to know it, will have 
it in his heart to condemn his neighbor, as unworthy 
of his christian fellowship, for not having gone through 
the full course of his own spiritual exercises? Dif- 
ferent individuals may be equally good Christians, and 
yet their experiences may have been as unlike as their 
persons. One may not be able to recollect the time 
when he did not love God and man, and aim to do his 
duty. Another may remember distinctly when he first 
began to give his thoughts to divine things. Such being 
of necessity the case, it is evidently a mistake to suppose 
that religious experiences must be the same in all true 
Christians. 
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5. One other error, which has been very fruitful of 
evil, is that of those who seem to think and speak and 
act as if to have once in their life undergone a change, 
to have once passed through the process of regeneration, 
constitutes an unquestionable passport to heaven. Per- 
sons of this description are not unfrequently to be met 
with. They are sure they have been born again, and 
this conviction, if not the whole of their experience, is 
that on which they chiefly rely, as the evidence of their 
final acceptance with God. Now, I do not say that 
some may not at certain seasons have felt the power of 
religion in a very peculiar manner. Nor would I speak 
contemptuously of those extraordinary emotions, to which 
such, as have enjoyed them, delight to recur. But that 
the sensations of any one time, however peculiar they 
may have been, should be all, or the greater part, of the 
ground of the Christian's hope, seems to me to be not 
only an error, but a very dangerous one. And it is so, 
among other reasons, because the feeling of security and 
confidence, which it produces, blinds one to the neces- 
sity of continual circumspection in subsequent life, and 
thus the chief motive of future exertion is taken away. 
The true doctrine, relative to religious experiences, in 
this respect, is, that we should be content with none that 
are past, but should be perpetually seeking for new and 
better ones. The well disciplined Christian has religious 
experiences every day ; and it is from a patient continu- 
ance in them, and from this alone, under God, that he 
derives the hope of inheriting the promises made to the 
faithful. 

But it must be painful to my readers, certainly it is 

80 to me, to dwell upon the misapprehensions of our fellow 

men in respect to £0 sacred a subject, as that which is before 
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US. I therefore pass by unnoticed some others, that occur 
to me as very common, though less injurious than those I 
have mentioned, and ask your attention, while I attempt 
to state to you, at considerable length, what I deem to be 
that genuine religious experience, which, as the Apostle 
says, and as Unitarians believe, produces the hope that 
will not disappoint us. 

III. What, then, is genuine religious experience ? its 
nature ? its characteristics 7 I may partly answer the 
question, by asking another. What is genuine experience 
in respect to other subjects ? What is literary experience ? 
What is agricultural experience? What is mercantile 
experience ? To these questions there is no difficult an- 
fiwer. Every one knows that, by experience, when the 
term is used in these connexions, is meant, the result of 
the practical application of principles appropriate to these 
connexions. Or it means the knowledge, skill, devoted- 
ness, and satisfaction, derived from reducing what belongs 
to the theory of these differeni sorts of business to practice. 
Now, precisely the same kind of answer is to be given 
to the question, what is religious experience. Religious 
experience is the result of the practical application of 
religious principles, or, it is the knowledge, skill, de- 
votedness, and satisfaction, derived from reducing what 
belongs to the theory of religion to practice. Accord- 
ingly, we may be said to experience religion just in pro- 
portion as, by employing our thoughts upon it, our minds 
are enlightened and ennobled ; as, by setting our affec- 
tions upon it, our hearts are interested and sanctified, 
and as, by acting from it, our habits of life become ho- 
lier and stronger. Or, to express the same thing in fewer 
words, — religious experience is the fruit of the principles 
of religion faithfully applied to the mind, the heart, 
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and the life. To be complete and satisfactory^ it 
must have these three relations. If it fails in respect to 
either, it is so far defective, and lessens proportion ablj 
the grounds of christian hope. Let us dwell a little on 
religious experience in the three relations I have men- 
tioned. 

1 . I have said that religious experience is the fruit 
of the principles of religion faithfully applied to the 
mind. It is what the understanding, the reason, all the 
intellectual faculties, are concerned with. Indeed, here is 
the source of the religion of the heart and life. Without 
knowledge, there could not be any religious experience. 
But I wish to confine myself now to the effects of religion 
on the mind alone. I would have it understood, that in 
embracing Unitarianism, we do not burden ourselves with 
a cumbersome apparatus, which perplexes and retards, 
instead of facilitating, the operations of intellect. Reve- 
lation, as we view it, was not designed to limit reason, 
but to call it into new and better exercises. Our sys- 
tem is suited, above all others, we think, to develope, 
strengthen, and ennoble the mental faculties. Till it 
does this, we say its work is not accomplished. I cannot 
insist upon this efficacy of God's truth on the mind too 
strongly. I fear it is not duly estimated. Religion has 
been placed too much in creeds and too little in thought. 
It has served to darken a'nd belittle the soul, when it 
should have illumined and enlarged it. God gave it to 
make the mind free and strong ; but man, in his igno- 
rance or his folly, has forged fetters out of it, by which 
the mind has been cramped and made impotent as a 
child's. Let it be so no more. Let not the whole men- 
tal existence be shrunk and shrivelled into the dimen- 
sions of a party system, tolerable only in times long since 
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gone by. Do not think, in your manhood, to wear the 
swaddling bands of your infancy. Assert, and enjoy, 
that liberty wherewith Christ hath made you free. 

There 1*5 a freedom of thought, an enlargement of view, 
an elevation of soul, a perpetual putting forth of its facul^ 
ties upward and onward, towards God and heaven, 
which nothing gives but a pure religion, and which we 
cannot value too highly. Yes, and the mind that has 
been brought to this state of activity and lofty aspira- 
tion, is as much superior to common minds, in respect 
to all that truly exalts human nature, as the most cul« 
tivated intellect in civilized society is to that of the rudest 
savage of the forest. I do not know of a better word to 
express the immediate cause of this sort of mental experi- 
ence, than the old scriptural word— /atM — an enlightened 
faith in the divine perfections and purposes, as revealed 
by Jesus Christ. I use the term, however, in no restricted 
sense. I mean not by it, a mere belief in this or that doc- 
trine, which the contending sects make the topic of un- 
ceasing controversy. But I mean by it, that all-compre- 
hending principle, call it a sentiment, or a convic- 
tion, or what you will, which implies confidence and 
trust in the power, wisdom, and goodness of Almighty 
God ; which preserves the faculties open to the light of 
the divine communications, through whatever medium 
they may come ,* which keeps up a strong and steady 
current of thought towards the Infinite and Eternal i 
which gives to the words of Jesus an authority that 
belongs to the teachings of none other than a divinely 
commissioned messenger from the Universal Father ; 
which is constantly arming conscience with new power, 
and enduing the soul with fortitude to bear up under any 
trial| and giving courage to tread down temptation in the 
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These opinions, and such as these, one would suppose 
must be unfriendly to practical religion, if any opinions can 
be so. Yet how many persons who hold them, have we not 
seen to be excellent Christians. And what should the fact 
teach us ? What but that light is light, through what* 
ever medium it struggles 7 that the gold is not annihi- 
lated by its alloy ? that the gospel may effect its chief 
purposes, though connected with much which does not be- 
long to it ? What, in a word, but that it is a mistake to 
suppose, that genuine religious experiences are associated 
with only one class of opinions ? Indeed, is there a sect 
in Christendom that cannot boast of its saints? There 
is, I am persuaded, enough of truth in the creed of every 
christian denomination to sanctify and save the soul, only 
let that truth have its perfect work. Suppose that you 
could not assent, in all its details, to the formulary of 
faith adopted by any of the contending parties. Could 
you not, for all that, experience religion ? Could you 
not feel that God is wise and good, and that you owe 
him your love and obedience 1 Could you not be sensi- 
ble of your sins and repent of and forsake them 1 Could 
you not receive Jesus Christ as your Saviour, and pos- 
sess yourselves of his spirit, and endeavor to tread in bis 
footsteps ? Could you not be persuaded, and act from 
the persuasion, that your Creator and Judge has so con- 
stituted the moral world that misery shall follow sin, and 
happiness shall flow from holiness? Well, this, and 
such as this, is religious experience ; and it is what may 
be found in every sect of Christians. It is, therefore, 
wrong to say that religious experience is necessarily con- 
nected only with the peculiar tenets of some one class of 
christian professors. 
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4. Another errcMr relmting to the mbjeet is, that true 
religioiis experiences consist of the same exercises in all 
thorough conrerts. There is, we all know, a certain de- 
fined process prescribed in some books and sanctioned bj 
some churches, through which everj one, of whaterer 
character, is required to pass before he can be recognised 
u having experienced religion satis&ctorily. There are 
the same convictions for all, whether they have sinned 
little or much, and there are the same agonies, and then 
the same raptures. That this, however, cannot be correct, 
seems to me obvious. It is impossible in the nature 
of things for all persons to have precisely the same ex- 
periences, for all have not been alike vicious ; all do not 
need equal reformation ; all are not susceptible of the 
same impressions; all are not placed in similar sit- 
uations; all have not the same opportunities nor the 
same motives. Now, in view of such diversities, which 
I think I may take it for granted no one will deny to 
exist, who will say that all must, nay, that all can have 
the same experiences 1 And who that knows any 
thing of the subject, as he ought to know it, will have 
it in his heart to condemn his neighbor, as unworthy 
of his christian fellowship, for not having gone through 
the full course of his own spiritual exercises? Dif- 
ferent individuals may be equally good Christians, and 
yet their experiences may have been as unlike as their 
persons. One may not be able to recollect the time 
when he did not love God and man, and aim to do his 
duty. Another may remember distinctly when he first 
began to give his thoughtd to divine things. Such being 
of necessity the case, it is evidently a mistake to suppose 
that religious experiences must be the same in all true 
Christians. 
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6. One other error, which has been very fruitful of 
evil, is that of those who seem to think and speak and 
act as if to have once in their life undergone a change, 
to have once passed through the process of regeneration* 
constitutes an unquestionable passport to heaven. Per- 
sons of this description are not un frequently to be met 
with. They are sure they have been born again, and 
this conviction, if not the whole of their experience, is 
that on which they chiefly rely, as the evidence of their 
final acceptance with God. Now, I do not say that 
some may not at certain seasons have felt the power of 
religion in a very peculiar manner. Nor would I speak 
contemptuously of those extraordinary emotions, to which 
such, as have enjoyed them, delight to recur. But that 
the sensations of any one time, however peculiar they 
may have been, should be all, or the greater part, of the 
ground of the Christian's hope, seems to me to be not 
only an error, but a very dangerous one. And it is so, 
among other reasons, because the feeling of security and 
confidence, which it produces, blinds one to the necefr* 
sity of continual circumspection in subsequent life, and 
thus the chief motive of future exertion is taken away. 
The true doctrine, relative to religious experiences, in 
this respect, is, that we should be content with none that 
are past, but should be perpetually seeking for new and 
better ones. The well disciplined Christian has religious 
experiences every day ; and it is from a patient continu- 
ance in them, and from this alone, under God, that he 
derives the hope of inheriting the promises made to the 
faithful. 

But it must be painful to my readers, certainly it is 

so to me, to dwell upon the misapprehensions of our fellow 

jnen in respect to so sacred a subject, as that which is before 
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OS. I thereibre pass by unnoticed some others^ that occur 
to me as fery common, though less injurious than those I 
have mentioned, and ask your attention, while I attempt 
to state to yon, at considerable length, what I deem to be 
that genuine religious experience, which, as the Apostle 
says, and as Unitarians believe, produces the hope that 
will not disappoint us. 

III. What, then, is genuine religious experience ? its 
nature 1 its characteristics ? I may partly answer the 
question, by ask ing another. What is genuine experience 
in respect to other subjects ? What is literary experience 1 
What is agricultural experience? What is mercantile 
experience 1 To thece questions there is no difficult an- 
swer. Every one knows that, by experience, when the 
term is used in these connexions, is meant, the result of 
the practical application of principles appropriate to these 
connexions. Or it means the knowledge, skill, devoted- 
ness, and satisfaction, derived from reducing what belongs 
to the theory of these different soils of business to practice. 
Now, precisely the same kind of answer is to be given 
to the question, what is religious experience. Religious 
experience is the result of the practical application of 
religious principles, or, it is the knowledge, skill, de- 
votedness, and satisfaction, derived from reducing what 
belongs to the theory of religion to practice. Accord- 
ingly, we may be said to experience religion just in pro- 
portion as, by employing our thoughts upon it, our minds 
are enlightened and ennobled ; as, by setting our affec- 
tions upon it, our hearts are interested and sanctified, 
and as, by acting from it, our habits of life become ho- 
lier and stronger. Or, to express the same thing in fewer 
wordS) — religious experience is the fruit of the principles 
of religion faithfully applied to the mind, the heart, 
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6. One other error, which has been ?ery fruitful of 
evil, is that of those who seem to think and speak and 
act as if to have once in their life undergone a change, 
to have once passed through the process of regenerations 
constitutes an unquestionable passport to heaven. Per- 
sons of this description are not unfrequently to be met 
with. They are sure they have been born again, and 
this conviction, if not the whole of their experience, is 
that on which they chiefly rely, as the evidence of their 
final acceptance with God. Now, I do not say that 
some may not at certain seasons have felt the power of 
religion in a very peculiar manner. Nor would I speak 
contemptuously of those extraordinary emotions, to which 
such, as have enjoyed them, delight to recur. But that 
the sensations of any one time, however peculiar they 
may have been, should be all, or the greater part, of the 
ground of the Christian's hope, seems to me to be not 
only an error, but a very dangerous one. And it is so, 
among other reasons, because the feeling of security and 
confidence, which it produces, blinds one to the necefr* 
sity of continual circumspection in subsequent life, and 
thus the chief motive of future exertion is taken away. 
The true doctrine, relative to religious experiences, in 
this respect, is, that we should be content with none that 
are past, but should be perpetually seeking for new and 
better ones. The well disciplined Christian has religious 
experiences every day ; and it is from a patient continu- 
ance in them, and from this alone, under God, that he 
derives the hope of inheriting the promises made to the 
faithful. 

But it must be painful to ray readers, certainly it is 
so to me, to dwell upon the misapprehensions of our fellow 
men in respect to £0 sacred a subject, as that which is before 
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US. I therefore pass by unnoticed some others, that occur 
to me as very common, though less injurious than those I 
have mentioned, and ask your attention, while I attempt 
to state to you, at considerable length, what I deem to be 
that genuine religious experience, which, as the Apostle 
says, and as Unitarians believe, produces the hope that 
will not disappoint us. 

III. What, then, is genuine religious experience 1 its 
nature 1 its characteristics ? I may partly answer the 
question, by asking another. What is genuine experience 
in respect to other subjects ? What is literary experience ? 
What is agricultural experience? What is mercantile 
experience ? To thece questions there is no difficult an- 
swer. Every one knows that, by experience, when the 
term is used in these connexions, is meant, the result of 
the practical application of principles appropriate to these 
connexions. Or it means the knowledge, skill, devoted- 
ness, and satisfaction, derived from reducing what belongs 
to the theory of these differeni soits of business to practice. 
Now, precisely the same kind of answer is to be given 
to the question, what is religious experience. Religious 
experience is the result of the practical application of 
religious principles, or, it is the knowledge, skill, de- 
TOtedness, and satisfaction, derived from reducing what 
belongs to the theory of religion to practice. Accord- 
ingly, we may be said to experience religion just in pro- 
portion as, by employing our thoughts upon it, our minds 
are enlightened and ennobled ; as, by setting our affec- 
tions upon it, our hearts are interested and sanctified, 
and as, by acting from it, our habits of life become ho- 
lier and stronger. Or, to express the same thing in fewer 
words, — religious experience is the fruit of the principles 
of religion faithfully applied to the mind, the heart, 
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way of duty, and ensaring the ready consecration of ererj 
faculty to the known requisitions of God's will. 

Such I conceive to be genuine religious experience, in 
respect to the human mind. This is what, as Unitarian 
Christians, we should aspire to. We are not to rest satis- 
fied, til] it invests the thought of God with absolute power 
OTcr every other thought ; till it makes the future predomi- 
nate habitually over the present ; till it clothes the know- 
ledge imparted by the Saviour with an importance, which 
no other knowledge possesses ; till it renders nature, pro- 
vidence, and scripture, continually tributary to the trea- 
sures of our wisdom ; till it gives every day new impres- 
sions of the dignity of our nature, and higher views of its 
capacity for improvement ; till it seems, indeed, to create 
new faculties within us,* till it enables us to look upon the 
divine works with an eye that shall discern fresh beau- 
ties at every successive glance ; till, in a word, it reveals 
to us God in every thing good, and every thing good in 
God. 

2. I have said that religious experience is the fruit of 
the principles of religion faithfully applied to the heart. 
Unitarianism is by no means, a system adapted only to 
the intellect. We are not the philosophical pupils of a 
master who asks for the service of the mind alone. Ours 
is a religion in which the affections are concerned. 
Though our experiences do have their source in know- 
ledge, and must be always guided by reason, yet they are 
not to be marked with coldness. We hold that the 
man, whose religious exercises are confined to the frigid 
region of his understanding, has taken but some of the 
first steps in the christian course. * Give me thine heart,' 
is the divine injunction ; and this, we know, we must 
^ive^ or our experience worl^eth fiot the hope of the gos- 
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pel. Feeling is as important as conviction. Affection is 
as essential to true piety as it is to true friendship. Who 
would take from this its glow ? But you might as well 
do it, as deprive religion of its warmth, by restricting it to 
the cold province of the understanding. Mistake me not, 
however. The danger of insensibility is not all on the 
side of the intellect. The affections, in religion, as in 
every thing else, may suffer from the meaner propensities. 
They often do so in what are called revivals. There are 
artificial excitements, there are impressions on the senses, 
not on the soul, which exhilarate the system for a time, 
and then bring on torpor and spiritual death. This 
we must guard against as for our life. The spirit that 
was created to attach itself to God and goodness, with 
a pure, steady, unconquerable love, must not disappear in 
carnal absorption ; must not subside into the mere physi-^ 
cal nature ; must not sink and sleep in the animal func- 
tions ; must not be rocked and lulled into lethargy by 
the bodily movements. It must ever be a living, ac- 
tive, holy spirit, full of love for its Creator and its duty. 
Divine truth never accomplishes its full purpose, where 
it does not both awaken and cherish a devout and gen- 
erous sensibility. Did God reveal himself to us, do you 
think, in the affecting character of a tender Father, only 
to produce a conviction in our mind ? Did the blessed 
Jesus speak and die, as never man spake and died, 
only that his words and example might be deposited in 
our memory 1 Is the curtain raised for us that shut out 
from the view of former generations the world of spirits, 
merely that we might have new subjects of speculation t 
Oh ! no. The truths of our religion were designed to 
touch the deep springs of human nature ; and these are 
in the heart. They were wisely so designed, be- 
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eaase they are to rule in a souU that is agitated by tarioaa 
passions ; which, if not goTeroed by aoraethiBg atrooger 
than themselves, will put to hazard its virtue and its 
peace. Now to experience religion thoroughly, is to give 
it complete control over these dangerous paopensities of 
our nature. 1 do not mean that the passions are to be 
extinguished ; but that they are to be so chastened down 
and so directed, as that they shall be habitually on the 
side of God and duty ; performing their appropriate office 
calmly and steadily indeed, yet with energy; preserving' 
an easy susceptibility of soul to every thing thai comes 
from and relates to the source of all good ; having ready 
sympathy with all that is pure and excellent in hnman 
beings, into whatever name they may have been baptized ; 
and urging the whole man onward to new and still greater 
attainments. 

Such I understand religious experience to be, as it re- 
lates to the heart. As Unitarians, we are not to be con- 
tent with what our religion does for us, unless it quickeBS, 
controls, and sanctifies the affections ; unless it subdues 
Uie inordinate love of the world by kindling up a nobler 
love within us ; unless it creates a dread ofoin, stronger, 
ay, stronger, than the dread of death ; unless it awakens 
desires after holiness as intense as the desire of life ; un- 
less it directs the full force of the affections to high and 
worthy objects ; to God, to Christ, to holiness, to heaven. 

3. I have said that religious experience is the fruit of 
the principles of religion faithfully applied to the life. 
No convictions, no feelings, are enough without this. 
Unitarianism is eminently a practical religion. We be- 
lieve, that he who doeth righteousness, and he alone^ la 
truly righteous. We hold, that the perfection of chris- 
tian experienoe is the actual consecration of the thoughts 
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and afiections to God, in that way of well doing, to 
which the finger of God, in his providence, every day 
points. We have not perfect sympathy with any who 
confine their religion to particular seasons and localities. 
We say it is of little worth, unless it accompanies men 
into their ordinary pursuits, and causes its influence to he 
felt in the diversities of innocent and useful occupation. 
Religion and business, we maintain, are not separate in- 
terests. The duties of the Christian are not distinct 
from the duties of the man. The narrow way to heaven 
runs directly through the busy scenes of the world. The 
substance of religious service is moral service. The 
moral man is the only thoroughly experienced Christian. 
From this it will doubtless be inferred, that I regard 
much which passes in the world for religion as false. 
And certainly I wish it to be so inferred. There is a 
religion of places, which I call local religion. There is 
a religion of times, which I term periodical religion. 
There is a religion of ordinances, which I name ritual 
religion. There is a religion of passion, which I denom- 
inate feverish religion. There is, too, a verbal reli- 
gion, a party religion, a controversial religion, a sensual 
religion. But what is it all worth, if it be no more than 
this ? What is it all worth, if it does not improve the 
life 1 Believe me, true religion is never divorced from 
true morality. As much as we have of this, we have 
of that, and no more. They cannot exist separately* 
The value of our experiences is to be estimated, not 
by the devotions of the Sunday, but by the doings of the 
week ; not by what we seem to be at church, but by 
what we are at home, and in the places of our traffic. 
Our religion, if genuine, will go with us wherever we 
go, and dwell with us wherever we dwell, drawing us 
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inlo closer intimacy with our God, maltiplytnv and' 
strengthening the ties that bind us to the wise and 
good among men, and preserving us unspotted from the 
world. Christianity seeks to commend and dignify the 
common pursuits of men, not to disparage them. It is 
into the domestic, social, and business character, that it 
was designed to carry its purifying, controling, and en- 
nobling power. Indeed, it is upon the broad altar of so- 
ciety that our most acceptable sacrifice is offered up to the 
universal Father. Those prayers are best received above, 
which ascend from men, whose hearts are pledged and 
whose hands are consecrated to tlie good of their fellows. 
Thus, our religion is social and practical ; social 
and practical, both in its nature and its effects. Of 
this character must be our experiences, if we would have 
the hope that .' maketh not ashamed.' We expect to be 
saved, not by being drawn by our faith from our appro- 
priate offices in the ordinary pursuits of society, but by 
being sanctified by it in the very act of fulfilling them. 
Therefore it is, that Unitarianism is never heard bid- 
ding the domestic to leave her employment in order 
to enjoy her religious impressions, or the mechanic 
to sit down in indolent musings because he has become 
pious, or the merchant to forsake his business that 
he may nurse his experiences. Oh no. We would, in- 
deed, persuade all to renounce the world, with re- 
spect to its false principles, its vicious spirit, and its 
harmful pleasures. But we would persuade all, at the 
same time, to regard the world, while they live in it, 
as the place of their noblest christian achievements ; as 
the scene arranged by Providence, for activity, for trial, 
and for the perfecting of the character. There, is the 
post assigned to every man by his Creator. It were 
cowardly, not to say unchristian, lo iois^ke Vx. 
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Am I told, by way of objection, that it is difficult to main- 
tain it amid the world's exposures ? I know it is so. But 
I know as well that it is more difficult to be a thorough 
Christian in solitude. Unitarianism does not profess 
to remove all difficulties from our path, though it does 
enable us to surmount them. It is not indeed the easy 
way of faith without works, of devotion without virtue, of 
feeling without practical effort ; and I thank God that it 
is not. Difficulty is appointed to man in great kindness. 
Our character would be weak and puny, if we had 
nothing to struggle with and overcome. What is the 
plant that grows up in the shade 1 What is the moun- 
tain oak that has wrestled with the storm ? Even Jesus 
Christ, had difficulty to encounter, and this too at every 
step of his progress. But who will say that he did not 
reap benefit from it ? The scriptures tell us, that he was 
' made perfect through suffering.' And then, too, his re^ 
ward was the greater for it. It was ' for enduring the 
cross and despising its shame,' say the same scriptures, 
that he was exalted at the right hand of God. To the 
Author and Finisher of our faith we are to look for a pat- 
tern. Ood has placed us in this world of virtuous men 
and of vicious men, this world of toil and temptation, this 
world of difficulty and sorrow, not that we should escape 
from its trials and its duties ; but that we should be in the 
midst of them, bearing ourselves manfully and religious- 
ly, and perfecting holiness, in his fear, by combating and 
vanquishing the evils of our lot. Yes, it is in the world, 
in the diversified relations of life, in the daily pressure 
of multiplied pursuits, whether at home or abroad, in the 
shop or in the field, in the office or in the mart, that the 
reality of our religious experiences must appear; and 
if it appears not there, it is in '^ain that it does so here. 
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He that is not a Christian in his common, every day 
dependences and avocations, is not a Christian at all. 
A man who is a tyrant in his family, or a knave in the 
place of his business, or immoral anywhere, may talk 
of his experiences, if he please ; — but, let me tell him, 
they have, in the sight of the omniscient God, no more 
desert than the breathings of the winds, or the playings 
of the sunbeams. JiOok then, to your life. Christians. 
Here is the true test of the genuineness of your expe- 
riences. Other evidences may deceive you ; this never 
can. Others may be misunderstood ; this bears signa- 
tures intelligible to men and angels. 

IV. Thus, I have answered, as I was able, the ques- 
tion, what is religious experience ? We perceive there 
is no mystery about it. It is a plain, practical matter, 
to which every one is competent, who will apply the 
principles of God's revelations according to the methods 
of his appointment. What are these methods ? 

1. I take it upon myself to say, first, it is his appoint- 
ment, that we aim to make the thought, that we are able 
to apply these principles so as to become the subjects 
of experimental religion, one of our most familiar thoughts. 
And I say this, because every page of his holy word ad- 
dresses us as free agents, capable of moral obedience, 
responsible to him for our actions, and destined to re- 
ward or punishment according to our doings and charac- 
ter. Has God, then, given us the ability, and thus made 
it our duty, to experience religion ? Let us not hesitate 
to think that we can experience it. Here is the beginning 
of every great achievement. That this is true in busi- 
ness, every one knows. It is true in religion. He who 
imagines himself impotent, will be likely to be impotent 
in fact. Form no low estimate of the power which yoiir 
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Maker has given you. It is ingratitude to the Giver to 
despise his gifts. It paralizes effort to fancy that little or 
nothing can be done. Think that you can do much, and 
you will attempt much. I have small hope of him who is 
always brooding over what he calls the worthlessness of 
human nature. I have great hope of him, who, while he 
thinks and speaks modestly of his attainments, believes 
he has faculties given him by God for noble acquisitions. 
2. In the next place, believing that we can expe- 
rience religion, we are to regard it as God's appoint- 
ment, that we give attention to the subject. Nothing of 
course is to be expected without this. Religious acquisi- 
tions are subject to the same law with other acquisi- 
tions. They demand that we apply our minds to se- 
rious^ intense, and prolonged consideration of religious 
topics. We may find the task a difficult one at first. 
What then ? Do we not know that this is the case with 
almost all new subjects? Have we not found the 
same to happen in our worldly concerns? Yet, by 
strenuous and repeated effort, have we not found the 
repugnance to grow less and less, till at length we 
came to be pleased with what before was irksome ? And 
so it is in spiritual concerns. Let it be, that religion has 
little attraction for us at first. Tliis is not a sufficient 
reason for abandoning it. We should rather force our- 
selves to contemplate it ; should compel our wandering 
thoughts to dwell upon it once and again ; should remem- 
ber that if we dismiss it now, because it does not suit our 
taste, it will certainly return at last to suit our taste still 
less, and perhaps to find us incapable of feeling its power 
and enjoying its comforts. At the same time, we may als- 
sure ourselves, that, by persevering in efforts of attention, 
we shall infallibly gain the mastery over our reluctant 
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He that is not a Christian in his common, every day 
dependences and avocations, is not a Christian at all. 
A man who is a tyrant in his family, or a knave in the 
place of his business, or immoral anywhere, may talk 
of his experiences, if he please ; — but, let me tell hifn, 
they have, in the sight of the omniscient God, no more 
desert than the breathings of the winds, or the playings 
of the sunbeams. JiOok then, to your life. Christians. 
Here is the true test of the genuineness of your expe- 
riences. Other evidences may deceive you ; this never 
can. Others may be misunderstood ; this bears signa- 
tures intelligible to men and angels. 

IV. Thus, I have answered, as I was able, the ques- 
tion, what is religious experience ? We perceive there 
is no mystery about it. It is a plain, practical matter, 
to which every one is competent, who will apply the 
principles of God's revelations according to the methods 
of his appointment. What are these methods? 

1. I take it upon myself to say, first, it is his appoint- 
ment, that we aim to make the thought, that we are ahh 
to apply these principles so as to become the subjects 
of experimental religion, one of our most familiar thoughts. 
And I say this, because every page of his holy word ad- 
dresses us as free agents, capable of moral obedience, 
responsible to him for our actions, and destined to re- 
ward or punishment according to our doings and charac- 
ter. Has God, then, given us the ability, and thus made 
it our duty, to experience religion ? Let us not hesitate 
to think that we can experience it. Here is the beginning 
of every great achievement. That this is true in busi- 
ness, every one knows. It is true in religion. He who 
imagines himself impotent, will be likely to be impotent 
/a fact. Form no low estimate of the power which yoiir 
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Polytheism, or from any of those forms of belief, which, 
as far as language has any meaning, imply the existence 
of two, or three, or more distinct, supreme, and independ« 
ent Gods. Certain it is, that these forms of belief, what- 
erer may have been the intention of their original framers, 
have been in all ages, by many of the wisest, ablest, and 
best men who have ever lived, understood as palpably in- 
volving the monstrous extravagance in question. I quote, 
as a passing instance, a pr<^position from the Athanasian 
Creed. *' The Father is God ; the son is God ; and the 
Holy Ghost is God ; and yet there are not three Gods, 
but one God." As to the truth or falsehood, the absurd- 
ity or reasonableness of the proposition itself, I am not now 
to argue. I only say that it is an extreme, a violent ex- 
treme in the history of human opinions ; just as Atheism 
is the opposite violent extreme ; and thai between these 
two points, at both of which reason confessedly shrinks 
aghast, and piety herself is bewildered, stands the founda- 
tion doctrine of Unitarian Christianity, the terms of which 
can never be mistaken, that there is but one Mind, one 
Spirit, one creating, presiding, redeeming, and sanctifying 
Energy involved in the being of a God. 

Let us next examine our system in reference to certain 
kindred doctrinal extremes in a different quarter of con- 
templation. One of the extremes to which I allude, is 
Deism, between which and Unitarianism there is also an 
immeasurable distance. The Deist rejects a revelation, 
denies the truth of the Bible, and considers God as sitting 
apart from all concern in the moral creatures whom he 
has formed.^ The Unitarian, on the contrary, embraces 

* This is not perhaps universally true. I think there are some, 
but very few Deists, who believe in a superintending Providence, 
la the efficacy of prayer, and in a future state ; all which are r#- 
0Bet9d lights, evidently caught from ObmUaxdty. 
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a revelation with his whole heart, believes devoutly in the 
truth of the Bible, adores a superintending Providence, 
relies on the efficacy of prayer, acknowledges his imme- 
diate responsibleness to his Creator, and adopts the sanc- 
tions of a future state of retribution. But he vibrates not 
over to what he esteems the opposite point of the arch, 
viz. that revelation and reason are at variance. He rejects 
with abhorrence the idea, that revealed truths are not to 
be scrutinized with all the powers of the mind, nor any 
attempts made to comprehend them. On the contrary, 
he thinks that we ought and that we can understand re- 
vealed truths, precisely because they art revealed ; other- 
wise theiJr object would be manifestly fiustrated, and the 
Deity would appear to be trifling with bis creatures. He 
apprehends that on this, as on most other subjects, ex- 
tremes will be seen closely to meet, and that the differ- 
ence will not be found very wide between no revelation at 
all, and a revelation which we must not hope to compre- 
hend. Accordingly, he hert also still preserves his safe 
and favorite midway path. He receives a revelation with 
reverence ; but the language in which that revelation is 
couched he submits to the test of reason, for he has no 
other test whereto he may submit it. He disclaims, from 
his heart, the slanderous charge so widely and industri- 
ously circulated, of setting reason above revelation ; for if 
he is true to his own principles, he would ever, with the 
greatest alacrity, subject all his mental faculties without 
exception, to what God, or any of his authorized messen- 
gers, has clearly spoken. 

Perhaps 1 might not here notice the systems of Judaism 
and Mahometatiism, were it not that we are sometimes 
taunted with the charge of leaning towards them, until 
the popular mind has been imbued with a vague notion 
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Polytheism, or from any of those forms of belief, which, 
as far as language has any meaning, imply the existence 
of two, or three, or more distinct, supreme, and independ- 
ent Gods. Certain it is, that these forms of belief, what- 
erer may have been the intention of their original framers, 
have been in all ages, by many of the wisest, ablest, and 
best men who have ever lived, understood as palpably in- 
volving the monstrous extravagance in question. I quote, 
as a passing instance, a proposition from the Athanasian 
Creed. " The Father is God ; the son is God ; and the 
Holy Ghost is God ; and yet there are not three Gods, 
but one God.'' As to the truth or falsehood, the absurd- 
jity or reasonableness of the proposition itself, I am not now 
to argue. I only say that it is an extreme, a violent ex- 
treme in the history of human opinions ; just as Atheism 
IS the opposite violent extreme ; and thai between these 
two points, at both of which reason confessedly shrinks 
aghast, and piety herself is bewildered, stands the founda- 
tion doctrine of Unitarian Christianity, the terms of which 
can never be mistaken, that there is but one Mind, one 
Spirit, one creating, presiding, redeeming, and sanctifying 
Energy involved in the being of a God. 

Let us next examine our system in reference to certain 
kindred doctrinal extremes in a different quarter of con- 
templation. One of the extremes to which I allude, is 
Deism, between which and Unitarianism there is also an 
immeasurable distance. The Deist rejects a revelation, 
denies the truth of the Bible, and considers God as sitting 
apart from all concern in the moral creatures whom he 
has formed.* The Unitarian, on the contrary, embraces 
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a revelation with his whole heart, believes devoatly in the 
truth of the Bihle, adores a superintending Providence, 
relies on the efficacy of prayer, acknowledges his inune- 
diate responsibleness to his Creator, and adopts the sanc- 
tions of a future state of retribution. But he vibrates not 
over to what he esteems the opposite point of the arch, 
viz. that revelation and reason are at variance. He rejects 
with abhorrence the idea, that revealed truths are not to 
be scrutinized with aU the powers of the mind, nor any 
attempts made to comprehend them. On the contrary, 
he thinks that we ought and that we can understand re- 
vealed truths, precisely because they are revealed ; other- 
wise theiJr object would be manifestly fiustrated, and the 
Deity would appear to be trifling with his creatures. He 
apprehends that on this, as on most other subjects, ex- 
tremes will be seen closely to meet, and that the differ- 
ence will not be found very wide between no revelation at 
all, and a revelation which we must not hope to compre- 
hend. Accordingly, he here also still preserves his safe 
and favorite midway path. He receives a revelation with 
reverence ,* but the language in which that revelation is 
couched he submits to the test of reason, for he has no 
other test whereto he may submit it. He disclaims, from 
his heart, the slanderous charge so widely and industri- 
ously circulated, of setting reason above revelation ; for if 
he is true to his own principles, he would ever, with the 
greatest alacrity, subject all his mental faculties without 
exception, to what God, or any of his authorized messen- 
gers, has clearly spoken. 

Perhaps 1 might not here notice the systems of Judaism 
and Mahometanism, were it not that we are sometimes 
taunted with the charge of leaning towards them, until 
the popular mind has been imbued with a vague notion 
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of its being^ the case, and did they not also furnish striking 
illustrations of my position, that Unitarianism keeps the 
happy line between violent and antagonist extremes. The 
Jewish docrine is, that the long promised Messiah has 
never yet been sent ; the Unitarian's belief is that he did 
appear in the person of Jesus Christ. The former repre- 
sents the character of the Messiah, whoever he may be, 
as that of a national deliverer, a military conqueror, the 
possessor, in short, of resistless physical power. The lat- 
ter regards his glory as official and moral, rather than 
personal and physical, reveres him as the spiritual sove- 
reign of mankind, and, from the moment the age of 
miracles had ceased, invests his kingdom with spiritual 
triumphs alone. That in our views of the nature of the 
Deity we coincide and sympathize with the children of 
Abraham, we are not ashamed to avow. For do we not 
hold in our hands the Hebrew Scriptures ? Shall we be 
ashamed of worshipping the same God whom Moses, and 
David, and Isaiah adored ? Be it observed, too, that if 
our belief of the Unity of God allies us in any manner 
with the Jews, yet a belief in the Trinity would involve 
us in an alliance still less to be desired. Traces of the 
latter doctrine have been discovered among the religious 
systems of the Hindus, and in the visions of the Platonists, 
a sect of heathen philosophers in Egypt. 

Let us next take Mahometanism. The Unitarian is so 
much of a Mahometan as to believe that Mahomet was 
either a madman, a fool, or an impostor ^ he believes that 
the Koran owes its best parts to the Christian Scriptures ; 
he believes that Mahometanism is a religion of war ; that 
its converts are made by the sword ; that the moment it 
ceases to be upheld by political power, it nrast fall ; and 
Ae rejoices as devoutly as his fellow Christians at every 
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new dilapidation iii the Mahometan power. On the other 
hand, he believes, that his own religion or^^that of Christ, 
is a religion of peace, and that it must prevail just in pro- 
portion as the passions are subdued, just in proportion as 
men love one another, and as the arts of sound reasoning, 
oncere persuasion and holy living are exercised and im- 
proved. But if he glories in being thus at so wide a dis- 
tance from Judaism and Mahometanism, which in all that 
respects the character and person of Christ, occupy one 
quarter of the c<»npass, he also glories in being at the same 
distance from what he esteems equal errors in the other. 
He does not, he cannot admit, that the Agent, the Mes- 
senger, the Instrument, the Son, the Messiah of God, is 
either that great Being himself, or equal to him, or inde- 
pendent of him. And hb rejection of this proposition 
arises, not only from its violating the ordinary uses of all 
language, whether literal or figurative, not only Scorn its 
being inconsistent with the Unity of the Godhead, not 
only from its incapability of being even conceived by the 
human mind, but also from the explicit and undoubted 
declarations of Jesus Christ himself, who assures us that 
the Father is greater than himself, and that the doctrine 
he delivered was not his, or did not originate in his own 
mind, but from him who sent him. 

And here we are led to another double comparison on 
doctrinal points, equally favorable to the Unitarian. While 
he does not, on the one hand, so far contradict the profes- 
sions of Jesus himself as to deify him, so he is equally 
remote, on the other hand, from embracing what is meant 
in the very common charge about reducing the Saviour to 
the level of a mere man. This charge implies, not only 
on the face of it, but in the odium it is intended to excite, 
that Unitarians view the Saviour as no higher a personage 
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sents the character of the Messiah, whoever he may be, 
as that of a national deliverer, a military conqueror, the 
possessor, in short, of resistless physical power. The lat- 
ter regards his glory as official and moral, rather than 
personal and physical, reveres him as the spiritual sove- 
reign of mankind, and, from the moment the age of 
miracles had ceased, invests his kingdom with spiritual 
triumphs alone. That in our views of the nature of the 
Deity we coincide and sympathize with the children of 
Abraham, we are not ashamed to avow. For do we not 
hold in our hands the Hebrew Scriptures ? Shall we be 
ashamed of worshipping the same God whom Moses, and 
David, and Isaiah adored ? Be it observed, too, that if 
our belief of the Unity of God allies us in any manner 
with the Jews, yet a belief in the Trinity would involve 
us in an alliance still less to be desired. Traces of the 
latter doctrine have been discovered among the religious 
systems of the Hindus, and in the visions of the Platonists, 
a sect of heathen philosophers in Egypt. 

Let us next take Mahometanism. The Unitarian is so 
much of a Mahometan as to believe that Mahomet was 
either a madman, a fool, or an impostor y he believes that 
the Koran owes its best parts to the Christian Scriptures ; 
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new dilapidation of the Mahometan power. On the other 
hand; he believes^ that his own religion orHhatof Christ, 
is a religion of peace, and that it must prevail just in pro- 
portion as the passions are subdued, just in proportion a9 
men love one another, and as the arts of sound reasoning, 
sincere persuasion and holy living are exercised and im- 
proved. But if he glories in being thus at so wide a dis- 
tance from Judaism and Mahometanism, which in all that 
respects the character and person of Christ, occupy one 
quarter of the compass, he also glories in being at the same 
distance from what he esteems equal errors in the other. 
He does not, he cannot admit, that the Agent, the Mes- 
senger, the Instrument, the Son, the Messiah of God, is 
either that great Being himself, or equal to him, or inde- 
pendent of him. And his rejection of this preposition 
arises, not only frcnn its violating the ordinary uses of all 
language, whether literal or figurative, not only frcnn its 
being inconsistent with the Unity of the Godhead, not 
only from its incapability of being even conceived by the 
human mind, but also from the explicit and undoubted 
declarations of Jesus Christ himself, who assures us that 
the Father is greater than himself, and that the doctrine 
he delivered was not his, or did not originate in his own 
mind, but from him who sent him. 

And here we are led to another double comparison on 
doctrinal points, equally favorable to the Unitarian. While 
he does not, on the one hand, so far contradict the profes- 
sions of Jesus himself as to deify him, so he is equally 
remote, on the other hand, from embracing what is meant 
in the very common charge about reducing the Saviour to 
the level of a mere man. This charge implies, not only 
on the face of it, but in the odium it is intended to excite, 
that Unitarians view the Saviour as no higher a persona(2;e 
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than Socrates, or any human teacher — having no peculiar 
or mysterious connexion with the Deity — but placed in 
every thing, except merely accidental circumstances, on 
a level virith the other sons of Adam. The charge is as 
unfounded as the others. We do believe, that the Deity, 
in his adorable counsels, from all eternity, invested Jesus 
with a glory peculiarly his own ; that he bestowed on him 
a character of inimitable perfection ; that he appointed 
him to a destiny and a dignity of infinite and unrivalled 
excellence. Our opponents,^ when they animadvert on 
our views of this subject, sink out of sight the unlimited 
exaltation* which Unitarians believe was conferred on 
Christ by his Father. Respecting the actual existence of 
a human nature in Christ, both parties agree. No prac- 
tice is a more favorite one with Trinitarians than to say, 
that Jesus delivered several of his doctrines in his human 
' nature; that he uttered some things as God, and some 
things as man. Of course, they must mean as mere man, 
in the strictest sense of the term, and is not this the very 
extravagance with which they would reproach us, and 
which I have just now, as I trust, wiped away from our 
escutcheon 1 And thus which party leaves unimpaired 
the real glory of the Saviour 1 

But what is the essential point, the real heart of the 
difference which separates the two parties ? It is this. 
Unitarians believe that the Father and the Son are inti- 
mately connected. Trinitarians maintain that the two 
Beings are in some way mysteriously identified. They 
imagine that one person had at the same time a divine 
and a human nature. We believe that the divine nature 
filled the human with its unspeakable effluences. The 

* God hath highly exalted him. — St. Faid» 
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doctrine of Trinitarians is equiralent to asserting that a 
single object can at the same moment possess the nature- 
of fire and water. The doctrine of Unitarians is but 
analogous to the assertion that the heat of fire may per- 
vade and become intimately mingled with the water. 
Thus we avoid the inadmissible extreme just mentiened, 
with which our opponents are chargeable ; and also the 
opposite extreme, which the j so mistakenly ascribe to us, 
of reducing, as it were, the water to a mere mass of ice. 

That you may perfectly understand our mutual opinions 
on this point, I will fiirther try to explain the matter by a 
clear and familiar illustration. Suppose some rich, paw-^ 
erfiil and benevolent fiiend should make you a present of 
a golden cup. If the vessel contained nothing, I allow that 
it wpuld be a "mere" golden cup. But suppose that your 
fi'iend had filled that cup with some infinitely precioua 
cordial, some elixir of immortal life, which you could ob» 
tain fi-om no other quarter in existence. Would it then 
be right to say, that he had given you a mere cup ? Now 
I fi-ankly assure you, that Unitarians regard the Saviour 
not as the mere golden cup, not as a mere man, but as 
that cup filled with the precious elixir of life ; and in- this 
point of view they gratefiilly receive him fit>m the hand of 
God, invested with divine authority, filled with hearvenly 
wisdom, and laden With eternal blessings to mankind. But 
what do our Trinitarian brethren insist upon ? They say, 
your cup is worth nothing, and all that it contains is worth 
nothing, because it is not equal to the fi'iend who gives 
it, and because it does not possess his nature! If this be 
not an unwarrantable extreme in doctrine, I know not 
what is ; but it is certainly an extreme of which Unitari<» 
ans are n9t guilty. 

I proceed to notice another instance^ wherein I think 
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we advance in a safe, true and right line, between two 
oppoeite bat inadmissible extremes. Unitarians in gene* 
ral believe that the Supreme God, or the Father, commu- 
nicates in various ways the happiest influences to the 
human mind. Now this is a clear, simple, powerfU and 
delightful doctrine. But on one side of us we see a large 
class of men who deny that there are any influences at all 
communicated by the Deity to the mind ; and on the oth^ 
side, a large class who declare that these influences are a 
person, the third person of the Trinity, and not only that, 
but a person equal to the Father who sends him I And 
they bitterly condemn us, not because we deny or under^ 
value the influences themselves, for we allow them in all 
their reality, fulness, and power, but simply because we 
do not regard them as an eternal and separate person, and 
worship the influences along with the God who sends 
them! 

Again, on the subject of the atonement, the Unitarian 
avoids injurious, revolting, and incredible doctrines. He 
does not believe that an Eternal Being suffered on the 
cross, nor that the Creator of the world expired. Even 
the strictest of our orthodox brethren demur at such a 
naked statement, and disclaim the consequences which it 
involves. Yet what they mean by insisting on an infinite 
atonement, and at the same time denying the sufferings 
and death of an infinite being, surpasses our powers of 
comprehension. The Unitarian's view of the subject in- 
volves no such inconsistency. He falls not, either, into 
the opposite error of denying all benefit, merit or efficacy 
to the death of Christ. He assigns to it a high rank and 
importance in the plan of the Gospel. He views the suf- 
fering Saviour in the light of a sacrifice for his sins ; that 
is as one who shrunk firom no toil, no pain, not even fit>m 
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death, in the great work of reconciling sinful man to the 
Father, from whom he had estranged himself. But the 
whde ap{^ication of the sacrifice he believes must be 
made by his own heart, by repenting of his transgressions, 
and by believing in, and obeying that Gospel for which 
Christ died. Thus, while he avoids the absurdity of sup- 
posing that the impassible Deity suffered in order to alter 
the disposition of the unchangeable God, he clings to the 
doctrine of the atonement, in the Scriptund sense of a 
divine method of reconciliation, as he does to his life ; 
and persuaded as he is, that its sole design was to oper- 
ate in the way of means and motives upon mankind, 
winning them to their Maker and their duty, he feels that 
if he would not, in respect to himself, frustrate this grace 
of God, he must consecrate his whole heart and life to 
christian piety and virtue. 

Again. Behold our denomination embracing the golden 
mean, the safest, the clearest, the most impressive scheme 
of the doctrine of future punishment. We do not dis- 
courage men, by telling them that a few have been elect- 
ed from eternity unto salvation, while all the rest are in- 
evitably doomed to damnation. Nor do we interpret the 
figurative language of the Bible, whether in regard to the 
nature or the duration of punishment, in a manner at 
once foreign to the intention of the sacred writers, and 
revolting to reflecting minds. On the other hand we 
do not destroy all distinction between the righteous and 
the wicked, nor promise them an equality of future hap- 
piness. We exhort them to work out their salvation 
with fev^and trembling, and warn them of consequences 
attached to transgression, inconceivably more dreadfril 
than the poor gratifications purchased by their disobedi- 
ence. We uniformly insist on a righteous judgment after 
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death, when every one's award will be according to his 
deeds done in the body. If there is any topic upon 
which we dwell more than upon others, it is, that the 
condition of men must forever correspond to the charac* 
ter they form. 

Respecting the doctrines of divine decrees, fore- 
knowledge, and predestination, as Unitarians^ we neither 
deny nor enforce them, but generally leave them in edify- 
ing silence. The practical results of clear and well 
ascertained truths, seem enough to employ us in the 
present world. 

We believe not in total depravity — we believe not in 
human perfection. We believe that our nature, moral as 
well as physical, is compound ; and that it is our duty to 
co-operate with the blessed Saviour in diminishing as 
much as possible the amount of evil, and to increase as 
much as possible the amount of good, in the world. 

Again — In our views and use of the Bible, we claim to 
follow that happy medium, which God must the most ap- 
prove. There are some persons who believe that every word 
of the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures, as they now stand 
in the originals, and even in the English translation, was 
dictated by the Deity himself But this has been shown by 
an eminent Calvinistic theologian of this country to be 
impossible. There are other persons again, who consider 
the whole mass of these writings as a fabrication and im- 
posture. But how stands the case with Unitarians ? 
They all maintain and defend the truth of the Bible, and 
they generally believe in the inspiration of the original 
writers, though differences of opinion confessedly exist 
among them respecting the precise degree and nature of 
that inspiration. But at all events, we find in the Bible« 
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from first to last, a grand and consistent scheme of reli* 
gion and morals, which we would on no account exchange 
for any other that the world can afford. We would cleave 
to its representations of the character, and government, 
and operations of our Creator, of our duties towards him, 
towards our fellow men, and towards our individual selves; 
and we should feel, with trembling earnestness, that if 
the Bible were extinguished, the entire scheme of Unita- 
rian Christianity would be extinguished too. 

Again ; I would ask, if there be no extravagance in 
exalting to an equality with the word of God, those errors 
in the English translation of the scriptures, which all 
Greek and Hebrew scholars of the present day, of every 
denomination without exception, concur in admitting to 
exist ; and if there be none in obstinately maintaining 
the integrity of those passages, which the most fair and 
learned critics of all denominations, on consulting the 
best manuscripts, pronounce to be spurious 1 I would 
ask, on the other hand, if there be no extravagance in 
declaring, as too many do, that they will give up the whole 
Bible at once, if it can be shown that any corruptions 
whatever have been permitted, in the lapse of two thou- 
sand years, to creep into it ? Now, between these two 
revolting species of extravagance, the Unitarian with 
firmness takes his stand, and while he considers the Bible 
too precious, for him to regard manifest errors and cor- 
ruptions as a genuine part of it, he certainly considers it 
too precious, for him, on account of those comparatively 
few errors and corruptions, to throw entirely away. 

So, too, with regard to our rules and principles of scrip* 
tural interpretation, while we avoid, on the one hand, 
those visionary schemes which reduce the whole Bible io 

VOL. in. 2 
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a kind of allegory, a wilderness of types and shadows, a 
labyrinth for the unlicensed &ncy to revel in, in search of 
some spiritual hidden meaning, and in entire neglect of 
the letter — so, on the other hand, we remember and 
account for the prevalence of ancient imagery, and ori- 
ental figures of speech. We do not insist that every 
expression in the fiible shall be taken in its literal sense ; 
for that would be to change the bread of the Lord's Sup- 
per into his real body, and to admit the shocking absurdity 
of representing him as an actual shepherd, or a door, or 
a way, or a lamb. These, and other similar expressions, 
we explain according to the common uses of language 
and we profess to fortify every figurative interpretation by 
other texts of scripture, where the meaning is evidently 
literal and plain. But the chief particular which distin- 
guishes us from our opponents on the subject of scriptural 
interpretation is this. When a passage is susceptible of 
two different explanations, the one mysterious and the 
other clear, we think it our duty to adopt the clear in 
preference to the mysterious. Our opponents oRen insist 
upon the mysterious in preference to the clear, and thus 
maintain, as we apprehend, one of those fundamental ex- 
tremes, which we are desirous to avoid. 

With respect to points of religious ceremony^ and 
ecclesiastical order, our sentiments and practices will be 
also found to maintain a scriptural and an eligible medium. 
We do not, with some sects, deny the validity of the 
Lord's Supper, or of Baptism, or of the Sabbath ; but 
we do not, with other sects, require a particular creed to 
be subscribed or assented to, before we will sit down with 
Christians at the table of our common Master, or con- 
duct them or their children to our common font. 
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In matters of church government; we also preserve an 
equipoise between inconvenient extremes. We conduct 
our worship in organized and regular churches^ and we 
entrust the administration of our ordinances to pastors of 
tried qualifications only. . But on the other hand, we hold 
no particular form of church government to be essential. 
We do not, with the Episcopalian and Roman Catholic, 
say to all other denominations, your ministers are not of 
the true clergy, and have no apostolic authority to admin- 
ister the ordinances. While the majority of Unitarians 
prefer the system of churches being entirely independent 
of each other, as most agreeable to original institutions, 
and to a perfect enjoyment of religious privileges, yet 
there is nothing incompatible with their principles, in 
ranging themselves voluntarily beneath the jurisdiction of 
a Unitarian Bishop, or subjecting themselves to the au» 
thority of a Unitarian Synod. The shape of the lamp 
alters not the brightness of its blaze ; and the spirit of 
Christianity, they believe, may burn and flourish in one* 
external form as well as another. 

Lt propageUing their opinions, they disdain the leaven 
of proselytism on the one hand, but they equally disdain 
on the other, that silence, which acquiesces in the mis- 
representation of their opinions, the injury of their good 
name, and the prevention of their means of doing good. 
We have great confidence in the moral and religious 
effects of a long, steady, serious, practical course of preach- 
ing, when founded on the principles that have been laid 
down in the foregoing discourse. If we do not aim at 
what are technically called Revivals of Religion, it is not 
that we are not anxious to see pure religion revive and 
flourish in every living man. But we believe that the 
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sabjects of these revivals are made so, under a bewilder- 
ing storm of feeling, while those who escape being influ- 
enced are often thrown into despailr, or relapse into irrelir 
gion, under the idea, that as yet they have nothing to do 
with piety and Christianity. We address all our hearers, 
without distinction, as capable of religious feelings and 
religious duties. We wish religion to be revived in every 
heart, on every Sabbath day, on every morning, at every 
moment when it begins to decline. It is said that no 
conversions are made by Unitarians, and that we urge 
not the necessity of repentance and regeneration 1 They 
are the whole objects of our preaching. We could tell 
you of professed infidels hecoadag believers, of the 
thoughtless made serious, of the undevout brought totJieir 
knees, and of the wandering prodigal restored to his 
Father in heaven, beneath the influences of Unttariao 
preaching. But such conversions are registered in heaven, 
not blazoned through the land. 

If there are preachers, or hearers among us, who- are 
deficient in a religious zeal, it is no more than is the case 
with every sect, and certainly it is not the fault of our 
principles. Surely there is enough in those principles, to 
arouse and engage all the powers of the mind in dieir 
behalf. A lukewarm spirit must be set down as one of 
the extravagances which genuine Unitarian Christianky, 
when exerting its legitimate influences, entirely rejects. 
There can be no natural connexion between such a spirit 
and our system, since the very passage in scripture which 
most decidedly condemns lukewarmness,* describes Jesus 
as being but a part of the '* creation of God,'' and repre- 
sents his relation to his Father, even in glory, as only 
umilar to the relation which his faithful disciples will 

* Rev. iii. 14—22. 
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hereafter bear to himself.* Alive to the denunciation 
threatened against those who are " neither cold nor hot," 
we remember, at the same time, that we are not com- 
manded to be fiery ; we remember the rebuke which our 
Master at different times gave to his too zealous disciples; 
and we appreciate and admire the precept of St Paul, in 
its right and true application, " Let your moderation be 
known to all men." Afraid of ever inflaming the pas- 
sions in behalf of religion, we should feel guilty if we did 
not strive to engage the interest and affections in a cause 
of such momentous importance. But we do lay, and we 
profess to lay great stress on a calm, reflecting, argumen- 
tative mode of dispensing religion. We wish men to 
feel surely and distinctly the grounds on which they rest. 
We think the habit of giving a good reason for every 
thing, ought never to be abandoned, and if abandoned in 
religion, we know not, we dread to know, where it would 
land us at last. 

Our doctrines have been stigmatised as the half-way 
house to infidelity. Perhaps this fancied reproach will 
be found to contain the highest praise. If infidelity re- 
sides at one extremity of the great road of opinion, and 
blind credulity at the other, blessed is the man who can 
gain the half-way house between them, and find a shelter 
of peace, security, and happiness for his soul. 

There are many who allow, that the Unitarian doc- 
trines are the most reasonable, and have numerous passa- 
ges of ^scripture to justify them ; and yet they profess a 
dread of abandoning the scheme of what is called ortho- 
doxy, since they know not where 'to stop. Miserable 

*'* To him that overcometh, will I grant to sit with me in my 
throne, even as I also overcome, and iam set down with my Fathet 
inhisUirone." 

TOi*. ni. V 
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tkiioroQsness indeed ! Will not God take care of ins 
own truth ? Is there no strength in the human mind ? 
Are there no sc^id principles of scriptural interpretati<m ? 
Shall the door be shut upon examination ? £Hd our 
Saviour and his Apostles, when they perceived those mon- 
strous errors in the religion of the Jewish Pfaarasees, and 
of Pagan Rome, say, we will refrain from the work of 
extirpation and reformation, because it is impossible to 
tell where the human mind will st<^ ? Did Luther and 
Calvin, and their intrepid brother reformers^ act <m this 
pusillanimous principle 1 If you are really conscientious, 
fear not to launch on the stream of truths and it will 
never carry you too far. 

Tell us not, by way of objection, of the extravagaxrt 
speculations into which some of the German theologians 
have been borne. It is just as un&ir to charge the odium 
of such speculations upon Unitarianism, as it would he to 
say, that Calvinism leads to Unitarianism. What so fre- 
quent as this latter transition 1 Bossubt's great charge 
against the Ref<»mation was, that it conducted from one 
opinion to another, until it terminated in absolute infi- 
delity. But the truth is, neither the Reformaticm nor 
Unitarianism is specifically liable to the charge. Infi- 
delity was as prevalent in the bosom of the Romish church 
as it ever was in that of the Protestant. Its true origin, 
(as well as the true origin, I apprehend, of much that is 
called orthodoxy,) lies in a partial consideration of tk$ 
tehole subject of Christianity. 

A strange and mistaken argument is ad(^ed by some, 
for refusing to yield to their convictions^ and espouse the 
cause of rational Christianity. They profess that they 
feel safer in beUeving too much dian too little. But it is 
not proved that Unitarianism contains too little. Our 
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system might easily be expanded out into a creed of more 
than one hundred important and impressive propositions. 
It is better, I apprehend, to believe exactly enough, than 
either too much or too little. We believe enough for 
human nature to bear ; enough to fill all the conceptions, 
and regulate all the conduct. More is superfluous. On 
my pilgrimage through life, as on my travels through a 
country, I will not thank the guide who permits me to go 
beyond, any more than I will thank him who leads me to 
a spot short of a safe shelter for the night. 

In the statement now presented of Unitarian doctrines, 
I beg it distinctly to be understood that 1 have not spoken 
in the capacity of an oracle, or an authority for our de- 
nomination. No given catalogue of articles could pre- 
cisely correspond with the opinions entertained by every 
individual. I have aimed at such an outline as should 
express my own convictions, supported, as I am constrain- 
ed to believe, by a very great majority of my brethren, so 
far as their views could be learned by extensive experi- 
ence among them, and a still more extensive acquaintance 
with their writings. And if by this faithful exhibition of 
facts, I have but softened the unfavorable prejudices of a 
single person, I shall think my time and strength have not 
been applied in vain. 

Our doctrines have been so often represented, as some- 
thing monstrous, horrid, and extravagant, that it seemed 
a fit object of labor to strip such an illusion bare, and 
place the subject in its fair and true light. I have shown 
that such a charge, if it falls any where, most fidl back on 
the heads of those who make it. 

A still more prevalent idea every where entertained, is, 
that our system is encompassed with so many difficulties, 
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that it must be rejected by the humble and unlearned 
Christian. I have shown that the burden of difficulties 
fiJls on other systems. 

Nor can it with any more justice be said, that our re- 
ligion, by being placed at a distance from unwarrantable 
extremes, is a religion of mere negation and indifference. 
It is easy to say of IJnitarianism, ** that it is neither one 
thing nor another." It seems more than that to those who 
encounter odium and persecution in its defence. It cer- 
tainly is neither one excess nor another. But this impairs 
not its positive and substantial contents. Under every 
head of the foregoing discourse I have shown that we do 
any thing but *' halt between two opinions," or hesitate be- 
tween God and Baal*. We have chosen, and we act upon 
cmr ' opinions' in the face of the world, cleaving to the God 
of the Scriptures, and only rejecting such views of him 
as neither the prophets of the old, nor the founder of the 
new dispensation taught or demanded. I have shown, 
that while there is nothing in our articles of belief to of- 
fend the reflecting, pious mind, there is in them every 
thing to attract the attention, to engage men's religious 
wonder and awe, to excite the affections, to regulate the 
life, and to prepare for the realities of an eternal world* 
And what, afler all, is their highest recommendation, I 
have shown that they are deduced from a faithful, reve- 
rent, enlightened, and rational interpretation of the scrip- 
tures. 

We have not arrived at Unitarianism, by laying down 
the rule beforehand, that we would keep clear of widely 
opposing sentiments. This, I allow, might have been a 
fallacious mode of proceeding. But surely, if, on exam- 
ining our opinions after they have been cautiously deduced 

* Elijah. — 1 Kings zviii. 21. 
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from scripture, we find that they actually are at equal 
distances from every kind of speculative and practical 
extreme, then, I maintain, that we have happily discovered 
a new and strong proof in their favor. To establish this 
proof by an induction of various particulars, has been the 
leading and specific aim of the foregoing remarks. The 
argument, I am confident^ could be extended to many 
other topics in a similar manner. Enough, I trust, have 
been adduced to fortify and reccnnmend our system in the 
view of unprejudiced minds. 

That such a system will not eventually prevail, I enter- 
tain no fears whatever. Nor am I anxious, with some 
persons whom I revere, to exclude the use of the name 
Unitarian, as tending to keep alive the spirit of party. If 
there be really a distinction between the opinions of dif- 
ferent Christians,, what can be more convenient and ap- 
propriate than to adopt corresponding names descriptive 
of these opinions ? You cannot make men think alike, 
bj banishing distinctive names. With regard to the title 
Unitarian, none could be nM^re happily selected. It has 
the advantage of expressing a fact — a doctrine, the 
foundation of all true religion. Viewed in its true light, 
it even comprehends the name of Christian. How much 
more preferable is it to those derived from a sectarian 
leader, such as Calvinist and Arminian, which even to 
this day, I think, savor somewhat of personal bias — or to 
those, (originating from a contemptuous source, such as 
Methodist and duaker, which have scarcely yet, with all 
the surpassing piety and virtues of those sects, shaken off 
the whole dust of their ancient opprobrium. We must be 
willing to encounter some unpopularity attached to our 
appellatimi. Let us only clear away the mistakes to which 
it is subjected. Let us be &ithfiil to our acknowledged 
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principles ; and the few and light pangs which a name 
gives us shall be amply rewarded by its constituting, as it 
is destined to do, the honor of our children, and the glory 
of theirs. 

YeSy for the system of truth, which it designates, must 
prevail over the opposition now arrayed against it. Cal- 
culating, not as the member of a sect, but as an observer 
of human nature, I am entirely persuaded that the present 
CRitrageous and disproportioned prejudice against Unita- 
nanism, must, from the very nature of things, ere long 
experience a re-action. It may, indeed, lacerate the 
feelings of a few timorous and tender hearted persons, it 
may induce others to be silent in spite of their convic- 
tions, and it may for a very short time, and in a very small 
degree, obstruct the progress of the offending doctrines. 
Yet on the other hand, zealous, but well meaning Trini- 
tarians can have no possible idea of the astonishing con- 
Uary effect produced by violent and proscriptive measures. 
What does the past teach 1 I will venture to declare, that 
0ince the memorable Reformation conducted by Luther, 
there is no instance recorded in ecclesiastical annals of a 
progress so rapid and extensive in the dissemination of 
religious opinions as has taken place with respect to Uni- 
tarianism in America during the last fifteen years. And 
who are to be thanked for it ? Why, none on earth but 
those, who perceiving the mere existence, or at most the 
slow and silent march of free inquiry stealing gradually 
along, saw fit to rouse its latent energies by interposing 
mounds of misrepresentation, or calling forth its mighty 
resistance by proscriptive denunciation. The re-action was 
inevitable, was irresistible. Unitarianism raised its sleep- 
ing head, shook from its brow the ineffectual arrows thai 
were hurled from every quarter against it, and strode forth 
ti? unexpected, unsought foT> wd \meiL?jii^l^d victory. 
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These representations of the fact are not put forth in 
the spirit of boasting, but rather in that of humiliation. 
I lament that the glory and the triumph of a good cause 
have been laid on a foundation so disparaging to the spirit 
of the age, and so degrading to the character of opponents. 
But so it is. Men of thinking minds, of independent 
souls, of pure consciences, were not to be intimidated by 
mere clamor. This is not the country where a brief un- 
popularity is to obstruct the progress of any branch of 
free inquiry. We are too much accustomed to the storms 
and fluctuations of party in political life, not to know that 
religious agitation will speedily subside unless backed and 
perpetuated by civil power. Accordingly, Unitarians 
have had only to be firm, and thousands have rushed to 
their standard. Their exertions, as a sect, have been 
almost entirely negative, or perhaps re-active. They have 
only had to explain — to answer charges — to throw light 
on Scripture passages — to call Trinitarian creeds to the 
test — to wield the artillery of defence — and behold, how 
unexpected to both sides has been the effect I Calumny 
has goaded the supporters of the Unitarian cause into a 
partial concentration and systematization of effort. Pul- 
pit denunciations have only driven inquisitive hearers into 
the obnoxious places of worship, and those who came to 
chide, remained to pray. 

And the process is going on. The re-action is growing 
stronger and stronger. The coming generation will won- 
der, what excesses of immorality, what daring acts of im- 
piety, what freaks of folly and absurdity, exhibited by Uni- 
tarianism, could provoke in their fathers so much hostility 
against it. Even now it finds some professed advocates in 
almost every church in Christendom. Even now there are 
innumerable unconscious Unitarians in all churches, who 
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scarcely dare to think that they are^, bat who have no 
other nHxle of explaining their meaning, when the touch- 
stone of inquiry is applied to their belief. Even now, also, 
nearly every week brings tidings of some new church 
established on these dear and sacred principles, in ^ite of 
a compacted and persevering enginery of bitter opposition, 
which would overwhelm any other cause in the world, 
but one, founded on the felt principles of everlasting truth. 
For every single individual who abandons Unitarianism, 
it is an undeniable fact, that more than one whole con- 
gregation accedes to the system. And such, I see and 
feel, will be the proportion of its progress to that of its 
decline, for centuries to come. Unnumbered serious, 
pious, and conscientious inquirers, when shocked by the 
excesses, and staggered by the difficulties, in which the 
present popular systems of orthodoxy are involved, yet still 
more shocked and staggered by the opposite excesses and 
difficulties attending on irreligion and infidelity, must, I 
devoutly believe, after vibrating from opinion to opinicm, 
and from doubt to doubt, find no place for their trembling, 
wearied souls to rest in, but that blessed poise of Unita« 
rian Christianity, through which the directest line is drawn 
from earth to heaven. 
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ORIESBACH'S TESTAMENT. 



It is a simple and well known fact, that the ancients 
multiplied copies of their books by the slow and laborious 
process of writing ; or, in other words, that all their books 
were manuscripts. And when we say all their books, we 
mean, of course, to include the books of the Old and the 
New Testament, both of which, especially the former, are 
collections of Tery ancient writings, and were, of course, 
multiplied by transcription, as all other writings were. 

This fact we have called a well known one. And yet, 
well known as it is, it does not seem to be generally borne 
in mind. There is nothing more common, we believe, to 
the experience of those who have been called upon to 
defend in conversation some disputed religious doctrine, 
than to find that any argument founded on the principles 
of biblical criticism, is received with a great deal of un- 
easiness and suspicion, and that even an allusion to the 
original languages of the bible, is regarded as a blind, or 
a subterfuge, which may be conveniently resorted to in all 
cases of necessity. It is very extraordinary indeed, after 
all that has been said on this subject, that so many people 
persist in talking of the bible, as if the only one which 
isras, or ever had been in existence, was that which was 
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published in English by the authority of James I. At 
the bare Mmnd of the word manuscript, they start and 
look incredulous ; just as if there were any books in the 
world but manuscripts, till about four hundred years ago, 
a mere date pf yesterday ; and as if every portion of the 
Old Testament and New, every prophecy, gospel, and 
epistle, had been printed on the spot, the moment it was 
uttered or written, and had been in type ever since. 
These are conclusions, to be sure, which would not be 
acknowledged by these persons, but still they are conclu- 
sions which are justifiably drawn from their conduct. 
They are not so ignorant as to maintain that our conmion 
English New Testament was printed, just as it is, in the 
first age of Christianity ; but still they act as if it was, 
because they are averse to acknowledge that any use is to 
be made of the fact, that the original language of the 
christian scriptures was an entirely different one from our 
own, and the other fact, that they were preserved and 
handed down by means of the pen alone, for the space of 
fourteen hundred years. 

There is one subject connected with these facts, which, 
when it is presented barely, and without explanation, is 
apt to trouble even the liberal and the well informed. It 
is the subject of the various readings of the scriptures. 
By various readings, we mean, all those words or passages, 
all those insertions or omissions, in which any authority 
for settling the text of the scriptures difiers from the 
received text. Now, when a serious and sincere Chris- 
tian is abruptly told, for the first time and without any 
commentary, that in the New Testament alone, these 
various readings amount to the enormous number of one 
hundred and thirty thousand ; that there are, in the manu-> 
scripts and ancient versions of the christian scriptures, st 
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hundred and thirty thousand variations from the book 
which he has always read and revered as the New Testa- 
ment, it is not surprising if he should be disturbed at th« 
intelligence, and feel as if the very foundations of his 

faith had received a rude shock. 

* 
We wish to show, to the satisfaction of every one, that 

these various readings have nothing to do with the 

foundations of our faith, and do not in the least affect 

them. We shall not say anything which will be new to 

the scholar ,• of that we are well aware. Our intention is 

not to display learning, but to state plain considerations 

in a plain way. We shall confine ourselves, for the sake 

of unity of subject, to the various readings of the New 

Testament, though the Hebrew scriptures have also their 

various readings. 

We shall show, first, that in the natural course of 
things, copies of the writings of the New Testament could 
not have been preserved from errors. We shall show, 
secondly, that it is unreasonable to require that they 
should be exempted from this natural course. Thirdly, 
we shall exhibit the kind and degree of alteration which 
ought to be made in the received text, in consequence.of 
the various readings of manuscripts. And fourthly, we shall 
state the advantages which we derive fi-om the possession 
of numerous manuscripts, differing in their readings. 

We are to show, in the first place, that the writings of 
the New Testament, in the long course of transcription 
which they underwent, could not have been preserved 
from variations and errors, in the natural course of things. 

To settle this point, one or two considerations only are 
necessary. By the natural course of things, we are to 
understand the course which is found to hold true in all 
similar cases. To ascertain what this course is, there- 

VOL. III. NO. XXX. 1* 
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fore, we are to ascertain what the fact is, in this particu- 
lar, with regard to the other writings of antiquity. We 
shall find that.4hey all have their errors and their Tarious 
readings. Among the classics, Terence, according to 
good authority, is one of the least corrupted and mutilated 
which remain to us ; and yet the hest copy of it extant, 
which is preserved in the library of the Vatican at Rome, 
contains numerous errors, which can only be corrected 
by reference to those of inferior worth. " I, myself," says 
Dr Bentley, in his answer to Collins, the Deist, who had 
attacked the authority of the christian scriptures, on ac- 
count of their various readings, " I, myself, have collated 
several, and do affirm that I have seen 20,000 various 
lections in that little author, and am morally sure, that if 
half the number of manuscripts were collated for Terence, 
with that niceness and minuteness which has been used 
in twice as many for the New Testament, the number of 
the various readings would amount to above 50,000." 

Poetical works possess some advantages in transcription 
over those which are in prose, because the transcriber is 
guided by the quantity, harmony, and laws of verse ; and 
yet the author quoted above informs us, that the varia- 
tions in the poet Manilius are twice as many as the lines. 

Errors multiplied in ancient writings with great rapi- 
dity, even soon after they were given to the world. Mar- 
tial, in one of his epigrams, (B. vii. £p. 10.) mentions the 
eircumstance, that a copy of his poems was sent to him 
by one of his firiends, in order that it might be corrected 
by his own pen and hand. There can be no stronger 
proof than this fact, incidentally mentioned, of the imme- 
diate danger of corruption, which all books at that time 
were in ; for we see here, that notwithstanding this au- 
thor's works were in poetry, notwithstanding, also, they 
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ocmsisted of short detached epigrams, containing on an 
ETerage, about half a dozen lines apiece, yet they stood in 
pressing need of correction in their author's lifetime. 

There is another consideration, which falls within the 
limits of every one's experience. There are few, proba- 
bly, who have not observed how soon any piece of writing 
becomes filled with errors, by being copied by various 
hands. Let any one send abroad a letter or an essay of 
his own, in manuscript, of which people may desire to 
keep copies, and let it be copied by friends and relations, 
by man, woman, and child ; and then at the end of a 
year or two, let a few of these copies be brought to him ; 
let him carefully read these copies, and compare them with 
each other, and with the original ; and when he has done, 
he will well understand what various readings are. He 
will soon be wearied of making a list of them, even 
though his essay might not be half the length of one of 
the books of the New Testament. If he will then reflect 
that the New Testament is in prose ; that it is considera- 
bly voluminous ; that the original manuscripts, the auto- 
graphs of the sacred penmen, have been long ago lost, 
and that therefore the manuscripts which we have, are 
copies of copies, taken one from another, through a period 
of fourteen centuries, and never corrected firom a common 
authority, because^ that authority was not in existence ; if 
he will reflect, that during a portion of that period, the 
ohristian religion was rapidly spreading, and consequently, 
that copies of the christian scr4>ture8, being in great de- 
mand, must have been written in haste, and often by 
those, who, firom their. ignorance, were incompetent to 
the task ; and that, moreover, evejy copyist must have 
copied at least some of the errors of the manuscript which 
he was transcribing, and at the same time have added 
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some of his own ; if he will reflect on all this, he will be 
convinced^ that, in the natural course of things, the New 
Testament could not possibly have been preserved firom a 
vast number of literal, verbal, and other errors. 

To describe the causes of various readings minutely, 
would be to take up too much of our readers' time. Suf- 
fice it to observe, that every one who has had occasion to 
copy pieces of considerable length, will become acquaint- 
ed with most of them by trial. He will find that some- 
times he will repeat a word, and sometimes he will omit 
one, and sometimes he will mispel one; that now and 
then he will unintentionally introduce a word of his own 
instead of the synonymous one used by his author ; that 
again ho will transpose the words in a sentence ; and that 
again he will wholly pass over a line or a sentence, misled 
by its termination or other circumstances. These are 
some, and only some of the causes of various readings, 
which are common to all writings, ancient and modern. 
But there were difficulties peculiar to the transcription of 
ancient works, arising firom the mode in which they were 
written. The oldest manuscripts extant are written with- 
out any intervals between the words, or any stops, or any 
breaks at the close of paragraphs. That is to say, a 
book, the Gospel of Matthew for mstance, is written in 
unbroken continuity, as if it were one long entire word 
fi'om its first letter to its last. This method would of 
course give rise to some errors, which would not occur in 
modern writings, executed in the modern way. 

As it has now been shown, and we presume, satisfac- 
torily, that the books of the New Testament could not, 
in the common course of transcription, have been pre- 
served from almost innumerable errors, we shall pro- 
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ceed, in the second place, to show, that it is unreasonable 
to require for it an exemption from that course. 

It is unreascmable to require this, because it is to 
require, that a greater miracle should be performed to 
effect it, than any which the sacred volume itself records. 
It is to require a constant miracle ; a miracle operating 
visibly and wonderfully in a thousand different and dis- 
tant parts of the globe, and at almost every hour of time, 
through a period of fourteen hundred years. It is to 
require a miracle which should confer the gift of infalli- 
bility, in one particular at least, on hosts of monks and 
scribes, whether good or bad, indolent or active, ignorant 
or learned, through a long series of ages, and in all vari- 
eties of situation and condition. Now to require this, is 
to make a requisition without reason, and without occa- 
sion. If there were any end, of vast, of inconceivable 
importance to be answered by such an extraordinary devia- 
tion from the natural order of events, then the requisition 
might not be so absurd ; but there is, in reality, no such 
end to be answered. This assertion we are next to prove. 

We are to exhibit, in the third place, the kind and de^ 
gree of alteration, which the received text should under- 
go in consequence of the various readings of manu* 
scripts ; or, to state the point in another form, we are to 
answer the question. How far the New Testament, as it 
is in common use, will be changed, or its integrity affect- 
ed, by a careful and impartial comparison of the manu- 
scripts which remain to us. 

A person not versed at all in this subject might readily 
suppose, that a hundred and thirty thousand various read- 
ings, if they were not enough to render the whole body 
of the christian scriptures doubtful, were at least suffi- 
cient to cut the received text in pieces, and destroy its 
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integrity and authority utterly. A few words will prove 
that this is not the case. 

Let us see how these various readings are brought to- 
gether ; how they came to amount to such a serious sum. 
On examination, we find that all the variations which are 
discovered in the ancient versions or translations^ such as 
the Syriac, Ethiopic, or Arabic, whether they appear to 
have been faithfully or carelessly executed ; and all those 
too which occur in the quotations of the New Testament 
by the eatrlier Fathers, wherever they seem to have in- 
tended to quote accurately ; all are carefully noted down, 
and added to the variations of manuscripts, to swell the 
account of various readings. We likewise find that every 
degree and description of variation, even in the smallest 
and most unimportant words, is noted, and the results are 
thrown upon the general heap of various readings. 

With this preliminary knowledge, we approach the for- 
midable sum of one hundred and thirty thousand ; and 
the first fact which presents itself to us, is, that we may 
at once deduct one half of the whole, as being of no con*- 
sequence, or as being supported by only one or two com- 
paratively unimportant and modern manuscripts. Of the 
remaining half, we shall be told, that at least two thirds 
are readings which have about as much evidence in their 
support as the corresponding ones in the received text, 
and no more, and therefore are not permitted to disturb 
the preoccupied places of- these latter. The hundred and 
thirty thousand are now brought down to about twenty 
thousand. Of these about half may be thought by an 
editor to be inferior in goodness to the received text, and 
the other half may be thought to be better. But of this 
remaining half he will think that thousands are not so 
decidedly better, not accompanied by so weighty a pre* 
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ponderance of evidence, as to give them a clear title to 
eject the established readings. There will then be 
one or two thousand, which must be adopted into 
an improved text instead of the old ones. But what 
is the nature of these preferred readings ? The greater 
part of them, by far the greater part, are of critical im- 
portance merely, not affecting the sense of the pass- 
ages, in which they occur, in the least degree. They 
will consist of expletives, or in the absence of expletives, 
of synonymous words, and of differing collocations. A 
very few may alter the sense of a passage, or the aspect 
of a fact, and one or two will have some, though not an 
essential, bearing on doctrine. Thus dwindle down the 
hundred and thirty thousand various readings of the New 
Testament. And thus it is evident, that they furnish no 
ground of alarm for the integrity of the sacred text. 
Why then should we call for a miraculous exertion of 
divine power, to put a stop to a natural course of things, 
which has done, and probably could do no injury ? 

But not only is there no injury done by the examination 
of the four hundred manuscripts of the New Testament, 
and th^ collection and comparison of all their various 
readings, but there is absolutely great good effected by 
these circumstances. Of this we were to speak under 
the fourth head. 

By the collation of all these manuscripts, then, and the 
preparation of an emended text firom them, we are as- 
sured that we have the sacred books in a much more 
perfect form than we had them before, and more nearly 
as they came from the hands of their writers. It is inva- 
riably found, that those ancient classics, which are edited 
fr<Hn the smallest number of manuscripts, are the most 
.full of errors, some of which cannot possibly be corrected 
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except by conjecture, which is always an unsaftr guide, 
and in such a book as the New Testament abnost always 
an inadmissible one. If we had possessed only one man- 
uscript of our sacred books at the time when they were 
first put to press, and had never been able to discover any 
afterwards, there would indeed have been no talk about 
manuscripts and various readings, but we could not have 
felt sure that this one copy was a correct one, and we 
might have been continually tempted to emend it for our- 
selves. In short, the more manuscripts we have, the 
more correct we make the book which is prepared fi'om 
them, because the more sources of correction there will 
be in our power. 

The second advantage which we derive fi'om the pos- 
session of numerous manuscripts, is the assurance which 
we thereby gain, that the sacred text has never been 
essentially changed or corrupted. We not only have it 
in a correct, and probably almost perfect state, but we 
know that it has never been very incorrect, so far as its 
meaning, its history, or its doctrine is concerned. Pos- 
sessing manuscripts contributed from almost every country 
in which Christianity was ever known, and written in 
almost every age of the church, some of them as far bACk 
as the fourth and fifth centuries ; possessing versions in 
almost all the ancient languages, and of the earliest dates J 
possessing also quotations fi'om our scriptures, in the works 
of the Fathers, firom the most ancient times ; and finding 
that all these essentially agree ; that they contain the 
same histories, the same miracles, the same doctrines, 
the same exhortations, and the same commandments, we 
have the great satisfaction and advantage of knowing, 
that the scriptures were read as we read them, by churches 
and by individuals, by saints and Martyrs, and confessors. 
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and hoi J men of all tongues, and in every time ; and that 
although the church was very soon, and always contmuca 
to be, divided into parties and sects, yet the books of our 
faith were never altered or corrupted by their prejudices 
and passions. And so we see, that this subject of the 
various readings, instead of being one of uneasiness and 
alarm, should be one of congratulation. 

We have said, that the received text, or Testament in 
common use, would . not be essentially changed by the 
adoption of the best readings from manuscripts. This is 
so true, that a person who should take up the amended 
text, as it is given in the book whose title we have placed 
at the head of this article, might read in a hundred dif- 
ferent pages, without perceiving that he was not reading 
our common English text. But if the contrary had been 
true, if ever so much alteration had been called for by 
the undoubted voice of the best and oldest manuscripts, 
then we say and insist, that the alteration, to whatever 
extent, ought to be made in the common Greek text, and 
in all translations from it, and ought to be universally 
adopted, and the more important the alteration, the more 
urgent is the demand for its adoption. 

Is there any need that we should explain or enforce 
this assertion 1 The general want of knowledge and 
want of interest with regard to the subject are such, that 
we believe there is need, and we will therefore go on, and 
try to produce the conviction of a truth, which ought to 
approve itself to every serious mind in Christendom, that 
the best text of our scriptures ought to be the received 
text ; that all christian people ought to possess the records 
of their faith in a form as near as possible to that in which 
they were written by the sacred penmen ; and that in all 
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christian churches, those words only should be read to 
the congregation, as the words of evangelists and apostles, 
which on an examination of the proper authorities for 
settling the text appear to be such. 

What is the received text of the English New Testa- 
ment ? Let us turn to the titlepage of the book, and see. 
It reads thus; — "The New Testament of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, translated out of the original 
Greek ; and with the former translations diligently com- 
pared and revised, by his majesty^ s special command*^ 
The titlepage, then, of this book, acquaints us with the 
fact, that the book does not pretend to give us the words 
or language of the sacred penmen, but only a translation 
from them. The expression is, *' Translated out of the 
original GreekJ' What original Greek ? The very 
copy which the evangelists and apostles wrote with their 
own hands ? The supposition is absurd, for every auto- 
graph, or original writing of those holy men, had been 
lost ages before the time of king James I. of England, 
by whose *^ special command" this translation was made. 
What original Greek then ? The Greek of the best and 
oldest manuscripts ? No ; but the printed Greek of an 
edition of the Testament, which had come into common 
use on account of the beauty of its type, and which had 
not been prepared firom one sixteenth the number of 
manuscripts, which have since that time been examined 
by the learned. Do^ this edition, from which James's 
translation was made, repr^^nt faithfully, or as faithfully 
as there are means of ascertaining, the '< original Greek" 
of the sacred penmen 1 No scholar, nobody who knows 
anything about the matter, pretends that it does. Why 
then should our English translation continue to be con- 
formed to it ? Why, when we have a purer text, why, in 
the names of common sense and ChxisUanity, do we not 
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make a general and popular use of it 7 Shall we be for- 
ever reading, and preaching, and quoting from a book, 
which is acknowledged not to be a translation from the 
best text of the original Greek ? 

And we would have it carefully noted here, that with 
the received translation, considered as an interprctcUi&n, 
we have, in this tract, nothing to do. It is true, that 
there are many passages in it, which are incorrectly ren- 
dered from passages in the Greek, of the genuineness of 
which there is no doubt. But we now confine ourselves 
to it, exclusively as a representation in English of the 
original Greek, and contend, that as it does not represent 
the most accurate text of the original Greek, it ought to 
be altered till it does. We acknowledge ourselves attach- 
ed to the phraseology of the received English version, but 
not at all attached to a corrupt original text. Without 
meddling, therefore, with the diction of our common 
Testament,oreven, at present, with its misrepresentations 
of the sense of certain passages of the original, we jepeat, 
that it ought to be conformed to a correct text of that 
original. Such a text has been presented to us by the 
iKbors of the learned Griesbach ; and till a faithful 
representation of that text in English is brought into 
conmion use, we are using in our churches, families, and 
closets, as sacred scripture, a book, which, as we are 
obliged to confess, contains expressions and passages 
which the sacred penmen never wrote. 

Should we not manifest a becoming reverence for the 
scriptures, by reading, and learning, and disseminating 
them in their purity ? As it is, do we not manifest more 
reverence for old usage and custom, than for the scrip- 
tures ? 

What is called the received text of the original Greek, 
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is daily growing out of use, and Griesbach's text is taking 
its place in colleges, schools, and libraries. How long 
shall the received English text contradict, in several pass- 
ages, the most approved Greek text 1 Is there any reason 
why the Greek should be purified, and the English left 
impure as before ? 

Have not the christian public a right to the most cor- 
rect text of their translated scriptures ? Ought they not 
to understand this right, to feel it, to urge it, and cause it 
to be respected ? Have they not a right only, but are 
they not under a solemn obligation to do this 1 Is it not 
our duty to have by us, whether we understand the origi- 
nal Greek or not, a translation of the words actually 
written down by the evangelists and apostles, as nearly as 
we can ascertain them ? 

. If it is objected, that it would be difficult to make the 
proposed alterations in the common version, our answer 
is, that the work is already done, and well done. The 
title of the volume which has called forth these remarks, 
is, " The New Testament in the Common Version, con- 
formed to Griesbach's Standard Greek Text." This is 
precisely the book which was wanted ; the book which 
should be in the hands of every man, woman, and child, 
in our country, superseding the Testament which is now 
in common use. 

It is very true, that a new translation of the christian 
scriptures, which would suit all religious denominations, 
is hardly to be expected, because ih translation there is 
necessarily so much contested interpretation. But the 
volume before us is not a new translation. It is the old 
translation conformed to an acknowledged standard text 
of the original language. The words of Jking James's 
translators are in no case altered, except where a change 
in the original Greek requited it. TYvi^ xvikt kaa been 
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scrupulously adhered to by the gentleman who prepared 
the volume. He has not departed from it even in in- 
stances, in which he would have been borne out by the 
approbation of all christian interpreters, of every mode of 
faith. He has not trenched in the least upon debatable 
ground. To use his own words, he has not ** attempted 
any such work as that of a revised translation of the 
New Testament. He has exactly reprinted the Common 
Version, except in places where the Greek text, from 
which that version was made, is now understood to have 
been faulty. In other words, he has aimed to present 
the Common Version precisely such as it would have been, 
if the translators could have had access to the standard 
text of Griesbach, instead of the adulterated text of Beza. 
In the translations which he has introduced to corres- 
pond to the amended Greek, it has been his careful en- 
deavor to imitate the style of the received version, and no 
one has been- admitted without study and consideration." 
Here then, we say, is exactly the volume which was 
wanted, and which ought to be brought immediately into 
general use. We are convinced, both from the use which 
we have made of it ourselves, and from the known lite- 
rary character of the Rev. Mr Palfrey, that it has been 
prepared with faithful labor, accuracy, and entire impar- 
tiality. It is not because this gentleman, who, though 
his name appears not on the titlepage of the book, is 
well understood to have given this important work to the 
public, it is not, we say, because he happens to stand in 
the same class of Christians with ourselves, and holds the 
c^inions which we maintain, that we thus recommend 
the fruit of his labors. We have the testimony of our 
conscience, that if the same work had proceeded from a 
member, or a school of any denomination of Christians 
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whatever, executed with the same faithful conformity to 
the amended original text, we should have received it 
witli the same gladness and thankfulness that we do now, 
and urged its universal adoption with the same earnest- 
ness that we do now. Moreover, we invite all the learn- 
ed, of every sect and name, to examine this volume 
critically and thoroughly, and to make known the least 
deviation which they may find in it, from the standard 
text of Griesbach, which it purports exactly to follow.* 
When this is done, and the volume is made as perfect as 
possible, we not only request, but demand that it be adopt- 
ed by all Christians. We demand this boldly, and yet 
without presumption, because we make our demand in 
the naiiio, and with the authority of the pure word of God ; 
and every one, who has any right to an opinion on this 
subject, must know, and ought to confess, that to bring 
our English Testament into conformity with the standard 
original, is an undertaking which has not the least con- 
nexion witli any question of party, and which may as well 
be performed by one person as another, so that it be per- 
formed faithfully. Griesbach himself was a Trinitarian. 
But do we, as Unitarians, refuse on that account to receive 
his amended text of the original Greek ? On the con- 
trary. Unitarians have been among the most forward to 
adopt it. If it would be absurd, as it certainly would be, 
to make the reception of the original a party question, it 
would be equally absurd to make the reception of an 
English text conformed to it, a party question. All parties, 
and those who are of no party, ought to unite, and unite 
at once, in adopting both. The time is fully come. 

* This edition of the New Testament has now been before the 
public more than a year, and not a single impeachment of its im- 
partiality, or donbt of its correctness and fidelity, has come to our 
knowledge from any quarter. — JfovembeTf 1829. 
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We have once or twice already mentioned the fact, that 
there is no very striking difference between the common 
text and the amended one. This is a subject of congratu- 
lation surely, but it does not alter the truth of another po- 
sition which we have taken, that be the difference great 
or little, striking or unobservable, between the common 
and amended text, the^ latter ought to supersede the for- 
mer, in all countries and languages, churches and families, 
on the plain and simple ground that it is the genuine 
one, the one which makes the nearest attainable approxi- 
mation to the actual words of the evangelists and apostles. 
Moreover, though there is no important general variation 
between the two texts, there are some particular instances 
of difference which are of considerable moment. 

We should say, that the chief of these instances of vari- 
ous readings was the celebrated verse, 1 John v. 7. 
*' There are three that bear record in heSVen, the Father, 
the Word, and the Holy Ghost, and these three are one." 
The words beginning ** in heaven," and continuing to the 
end of the verse, together with a part of the next verse, 
are found in no ancient manuscripts, nor in any ancient 
translation^ nor are they quoted by any ancient Father. 
This mass of evidence against the text was so strong, that 
Griesbach refused it a place in his edition, as being no 
part of the epistle of John, Consequently, the amended 
English edition, instead of the words, which in the com- 
mon version occupy the seventh and eighth verses^ reads 
thus ; '* For there are three that bear record ; the spirit, 
and the water, and the blood ; and these three agree in 
one." This reading is important, because the rejected 
passage is the only one in the whole New Testament, in 
which the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost are as- 
serted to be one, in any sense, and because it is a passage, 
which, being often brought forward by the xjcEkVfi&TCDfiA 
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supporters of the doctrine of the trinity, as an irrefiragable 
proof of that doctrine, obliges those who are informed, on 
either side of the question, to go through the oft told, and 
always suspected tale of its spuriousness. But though im- 
portant in the above respects, the reading is not important 
as conclusive of the trinitarian controversy ; for, while on 
the one side, Trinitarians maintain, that, without the 
spurious passage, there is ample evidence of the trinity in 
other parts of the scriptures, on the other side. Unitarians 
say, that, granting the passage to be genuine, still it does 
not support the Trinitarian doctrine, because the phrase 
*' these three are one," does not signify that they are one 
in substance, one thing, or one being, bat one in design, 
purpose, and operation ; and this their explanation is not 
only reasonable in itself, but is supported by Trinitarians, 
even by Calvin, who says, ** The expression, * three are 
one,* must signify in agreement, rather than in essence." 
It is hardly worth while, however, to investigate the mean- 
ing of the passage, when it is so decidedly a spurious one. 
And yet, confessedly spurious as it is, it continues to 
be printed in our bibles, read in our pulpits, studied in our 
closets. Once a year it is read, we presume, in all the 
English and American Episcopal churches ; for it stands 
in the book of Common Prayer as part of the Epistle for 
the first Sunday after Easter. Yes, in all those churches, 
periodically, and in mtjiny other churches, we suppose, 
occasionally, a passage is read to the people, as a portion 
of God's holy word, which the majority of the clergymen 
who read it, believe to be, what it most probably is, a 
gloss interpolated by some transcribing monk.* Such 
apathy surprises us. We do not know what to make of 

* Some transcriber of a Latin version, not of the original Greek, 

hecauae, though the passage appears in the Latin Vulgate, it is 

Ibaad in the text oi no Greek manuson^l o'C «xk7 «u^\h5aidtY whatever. 
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it. We do not understand how men, who, for the most 
part, believe, that the genuine words of the scripture were 
dictated by the spirit of God, can read, as scripture, a set 
of words which they confess are not genuine. On their 
own principles, are they not in danger 7 On any princi- 
ples, do they not contradict themselves 7 

If this passage, the text of the three heavenly witnesses, 
as it is called, had never been inserted in our English 
bibles, and some one should now come forward and de- 
mand its insertion on the authority of the Latin Vulgate, 
would it not be instantly rejected, by Trinitarian and 
Unitarian, with surprise and indignation at the effrontery 
of the proposal ? And with the same promptness with 
which it would have been rejected in such a case, ought 
it not to be omitted, as the case is now ? Does the cir- 
cumstance of its having long occupied a place to which it 
had no right, give it any authority ? Does the fact of its 
having been printed in millions of English bibles, or 
French, or Italian, or Latin bibles, make it any more a 
part of the original Greek, and the words of St John, 
than it was before a single bible in any language was 
printed on the earth ? 

We have given a reading of importance, in which the 
amended differs from the common text. Various readings 
of equal, or nearly equal impcNtance, ajre extremely rare. 
An example of another omitted passage, of no importance 
but in a critical point of view, occurs in the same chapter 
of the first epistle of John, in the thirteenth verse. We 
give it, merely as an example of the class of various read- 
ings which do not affect either doctrine or fact. In the 
common version we read, '* These things have I written 
unto you that believe on the name of the Son of God, 
that ye may know that ye have eternal life, &c." In the 
amended version, the words which we \iQLNe \\.'d\&YiA.^^iX 
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omitted, and the verse reads, '' These things hare I written 
unto you, that ye may know ye have eternal life, d&c." As 
a s])cciinc'n of readings of still less importance, we may 
mention one in 1 Thess. ii. 15. In the common version 
wc read, " Who both killed the Lord Jesus, and their own 
prophets." In the amended version we read, '* Who both 
killed the Lord Jesus, and the prophets." There arc, as 
wc have said, many more various readings of this last very 
unimportant description, than of any other. 

Besides these variations in words and sentences, Gries- 
bach has introduced others in the punctuation of the 
original, and in these also he is followed by the Editor 
of the amended English version. It will be borne in 
mind, that wc stated, when we were describing the causes 
of various readings, that the most ancient Greek manu- 
scripts arc written not only without marks of punctuation, 
but without any spaces between the words. Of course, 
when punctuation came in use, the only guides to it must 
have been the sense and connexion of what was written. 
In most cases these guides would give such plain direc- 
tions, that there could be no doubt where a stop should be 
placed, where a sentence should begin, and where it should 
end, or whether it should be read affirmatively or interro- 
gatively. In many instances, however, in which there 
was room for two modes of punctuation, Griesbach has, 
on good authority, adopted one differing from that of the 
received text. In these instances the amended English 
version necessarily obeys its adopted leader. 

It was not our intention, however, to enter into an ex- 
amination of the English version as amended according 
to Griesbach's standard text, but to press its general adop- 
tion, on the firm, broad, and conceded ground of its 
genuineness. If it is an object that we should all pos* 
8€^, read, and study the chriBtian «ci\^luxe8 in all possi- 
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ble purity, we cannot too strongly urge the claims of the 
amended English version of the New Testament, to the 
exclusion of the text now commonly received. 

We presume that many, and many of those who feel 
the importance of having an amended text in use, will 
say that such an event is impossible ; that it is impossible 
to effect any alteration in the received text, widely circu- 
lated as it is, and holding possession, as it does, of all 
churches, and families, wherever the English tongue is 
spoken. We answer, that nothing, but a proper under- 
standing of the subject and a proper sense of its impor- 
tance, is wanted, to cause the immediate introduction of 
the amended Testament. It is not to be desired, by any 
means, that the copies of the English New Testament 
now in use should be destroyed or given up by those 
who hold them, but it is to be desired that all copies print- 
ed hereafter should be corrected according to Griesbach*s 
text. Thus the old text would gradually go out of use. 
We do not expect that this will be done, but it might be 
done, if there was only a disposition to do it. 

How easily might the authorities of the English Es- 
tablished Church issue their decree, that all the New 
Testaments printed under their control, should be, after a 
certain period, conformed to the standard Greek text ? 

How easily might all Bible Societies determine, that, 
after a certain period, they would issue no copies of the 
New Testament, but such as were conformed to the stand- 
ard Greek text ? We are told that the American Bible 
Society have formed the grand design of printing two 
millions of bibles forthwith, in order to ftimish a bible 
to every destitute family in our country. Would not their 
design be yet more grand, if they were td resolve to print 
all the copies of the New Testament according to a pure 
original ? Could not such a resolution be easily carried 
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into effect ? We call upon the Society to do this. We 
beseech them to send forth among the people no more 
acknowledged adulterations of the christian scripture^.. 

How easily might all christian societies resolve to hear, 
and all christian ministers resolve to read from the pulpit 
or desk, none but an amended text of the New Testa- 
ment? We earnestly desire them to form such a resolu- 
tion, and to carry it into execution. 

How easily might all translations of the christian scrip- 
tures l>c made from a pure, instead of an impure original 1 
Why will translators diffuse and perpetuate, in various 
languages, what they kaow to be errors, instead of using 
their power and opportunity to amend them t 

Why should not individuals, who wish to purchase 
copies of the New Testament for themselves or families, 
ask for the amended, instead of the common version ? 
Will they not prefer a correct to an incorrect text ? Do 
they wish to read for scripture what in all human proba- 
bility is not scripture ? 

If tliGse various and simple means were pursued, would 
not the amended English Testament be gradually intro- 
duced, and become itself the common one ? 

Either the changes made in the present version to con- 
form it to a pure original, are very great and numerous, 
or they are inconsiderable in magnitude and number. If 
they are very great, then the adoption of the amended 
version is the more loudly called for ; if they are incon- 
siderable, as we know them to be, then its adoption will 
be the more easy, as the change will be an almost imper- 
ceptible one. 

We reiterate our appeal to the common sense and the 
religious feeling of all who may read these pages^ in favor 
of ^* The New Testament in the Common Version, con- 
ibrmed to Griesbach's Standard Greek Text." 
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THE DAITGER OF DELAY. 



Boast not thyself of tomorrow. — Prov. zzvii. 1. 

And yet, although this is the counsel of both reason 
and scripture^ and although every man if he thinks of 
the matter a mcHnent must be convinced of its wisdom, 
how few practically regard it. Indeed, if there is any 
one thing in which men seem most to agree, it is in 
reversing this precept of Solomon, — boasting of to-mor- 
row— reckoning upon it. They are not in general, judg- 
ing by their conduct, more sure of to-day than they are 
of to-morrow. They speak with as much confidence of 
the business they shall transact, the journeys they shall 
commence, the studies they shall pursue, the good or evil 
deeds they shall attempt or complete on the morrow, as of 
what they shall do to-day or the next moment. But the 
wise man would rebuke this spirit He would warn us 
against the presumption of relying on to-morrow— or even 
on another moment beyond the present, seeing the one, 
strictly speaking, is as uncertain as the other. And we 
must give to his language in the text, if we would receive 
its true meaning, not a literal and narrow interpretation, 
but understand him to speak of all future time under the 
similitude of to-morrow. Boast not thyself, O, man ! he 
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would say, of that which is concealed behind the veil of 
the future. Place not thy hope in its uncertainties. De> 
fer not thy work of duty to opportunities that may never 
arrive. Delay not to forsake thy sin and turn unto God^ 
thinking that when to-morrow dawns thou wilt be better 
prepared. Postpone not an irksome task to the future in 
the belief that it will then be pleasanter and easier. 
Trust not to the deceptive language of the heart, that by 
and by the heart and life shall be wholly and cheerfully 
surrendered to God, but that now, there must be in- 
dulgence and ease, and devotion to other and pressing 
cares. Centre all thy hopes, if thou wouldst be wise/ in 
to-day. Do now, what thou wishest to do, and which if 
not done in season, thou knowest well, thy life will be a 
burden, and eternity a terror. Nou) is thine, to-morrow 
may never be. 

Such is the true sense of the prudent king's maxim. 
It is a maxim not only of Jewish, but of Christian, of 
universal morals. 

And it derives its importance, not wholly nor chiefly, 
from any bearing it can have upon the transactions of tlUs 
world. It is indeed wise in the most inconsiderable af- 
fairs not lo trust to to-morrow, for what can be done to- 
day. And in many of the dealings of man with man, 
the heaviest losses and most grievous mischances have 
overtaken him, because he was so stupid, or so thought- 
less, or so rash, as to put off to another day a labor that 
should have been done now. Many a battle has been 
lost, many a city surprised and sacked, many a house 
burned to the ground, many a fair ship foundered or 
wrecked, many a calamity for which there was no remedy 
has overtaken individuals and communities, by deferring 
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till to-morrow, or even another hour, what was the busi- 
ness of the present moment. So that in its relation to 
the prosperity of men and their welfare in this present 
world, it is important that a man do not reckon on to- 
morrow when to-day is in his hands. And it were 
earnestly to be wished, that the indubitable sorrows and 
distressing adversities, that come upon multitudes of those 
who procrastinate in the things of this brief and transi- 
tory scene of our being, would but serve as lessons and 
warnings, to make them active and seasonable in the more 
momentous concerns touching the soul and its future 
condition, and to teach them that consequences of woe, 
dreadful beyond all comparison with what ever happen 
on earth, will follow that fatal procrastination, that shall 
defer to a day or hour too late the repentance and pre- 
paration, on which heaven and salvation depend. 

It is of delay, as respects the imperishable interests of 
the immortal soul, that I am now to speak. And it is 
with reference to these interests, and the preparation for 
the future life that Religion exhorts us in earnest and 
solemn tones — trust not to— reckon not upon— defer not 
till — to-morrow. 

1. The work, which man has to do, is too great and too 
important to bear postponement and be put upon the 
hazard of such an uncertainty. 

If this work of self preparation, which both sound 
reason and religion demand at our hands, were like 
many of the petty concerns of this life, on which little 
depends, and from which no solemn consequences fk>w, 
it might, indeed, be put oflf, and oftentimes no evil ensu^— 
or none, but such as might be repaired. But I would 

VOL. III. — ^NO, XXXI. 1* 
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put it to the conscience of every reflecting man, if it be 
such a work^ if there be any to be placed in compari- 
son with it for its magnitude ? And yet, there is no duty, 
however insignificant, in the way of our daily calling, no 
afiair of business, that concerns our worldly interest, that 
we so lightly defer to another day, as this which concerns . 
the soul and eternity. Though a man will, indeed, now 
and then meet a heavy loss in his fortune, because he 
loitered, or trifled, or stood stiU, when he should have press- 
ed swifUy on, yet generally, let there be a great object to 
be accomplished, bearing on reputation, advancement, or 
property, and the hour of action cannot come too soon, 
and the work to be done cannot call for so much time 
and industry and labor, as will stand waiting to be em- 
ployed, and he would no more delay to act, and in sea^ 
son too, than he would to satisfy the crying wants of his 
animal nature. But is it oflen so in religion 7 Is it 
often that we see this eagerness to embrace a present 
opportunity — that we see men trembling lest to-day should 
pass by and nothing be done for their peace ? Yet with 
what reason might we tremble, when we think of what it 
is which we have to accomplish, and the little time at the 
very best that is given us for the work, and the danger 
that ere it is half done, even if we labor with diligence, 
death may surprise us. 

For what is this work of religion ? It is to prepare our- 
selves against the solemnities and final allotments of God*s 
judgment day. Our minds, through all their powers and 
capacities, are to be educated and filled with knowledge 
both of human and divine things. Our desires, that so love 
to rest on sensual and temporary things, are to be raised to 
spiritual objects. Our affections are to be sanctified and 
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find their rest in Heaven. Our habits are all to be gained 
over to the side of virtue. Our lives are to be made subject 
to the universal rule of purity and integrity. If we have been 
wanderers from God and slaves to sin, the task of repent- 
ance is to be begun and completed. If we are habitually 
oold and earthward in our feelings, the heart is to be 
warmed and lifted to Heaven. In a word, man — imper- 
fect, erring, tempted, sinning man, is to fit himself by his 
awn efibrts, by the effectual suppression and subjection of 
what is evil in his nature, and the careful rearing and 
perfecting of that which is good, for a joyful inheritance 
of that glorious immortality that has through the mercy 
of God been promised. And is this a work, considered 
in any of its relations and aspects, that can be thought an 
easy one, and be safely deferred to a more convenient 
season ? Does it look as if it could spare any of the 
time which God in his mercy allows us ? Is it so light a 
task, that a day, or an hour, or the remnant minutes of a 
wasted life will suffice for it 1 Truly, if we reflect upon 
the circumstances of difficulty, which beset this whole 
business, the extreme reluctance with which many per- 
sons are brought to think of it at all, the slowness and 
heaviness of spirit, with which they move in the work if 
they do enter upon it, the many times they go wholly 
back to where they first started from, the hesitancy, luke- 
warmness, temporising, that accompany them all the way 
through, if we think of the influence of the world, the 
diaims of business, and pleasure, and folly, of fi-iends, 
family, and society, the necessary calls of industry, and 
the unnecessary and artificial ones of cust(Hn and fashioiiy 
of the large draughts that sickness, pain, uneasy sensa* 
tions, trifling and foolish thoughUi, and unavoidable inter- 
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ruptions make on the time and spirits^ — if we think of 
these things, we shall say and believe, that with these 
hindrances and difficulties and the nature of the work com- 
bined, a day from the longest life God ever gives can be 
but ill spared, and that he were twice a fool, who, if in his 
heart he wished to do this work, postponed for a single 
hour so urgent and mighty a task, which, if he were to 
give to it his whole strength and undivided soul, he 
could scarce in the longest life hope thoroughly to ac- 
complish. Oh, what amazing stupidity is there in most 
of us, to think, knowing, as we do, what the gospel and 
teaaoa both demand of us to be happy hereafter, that we 
can dose on through to-day, and to-morrow, and the next 
week, and for another month, and another year, and that 
then, time enough will be left to rouse up, and clear our 
eye8,'and stretch our^limbs, and begin the race. If there 
is not a single post of duty or honor upon earth, in the 
whole circle of human afiairs, from which a man would 
not be spurned with reproaches and contempt, if he 
diould be chargeable with one half the incorrigible dull- 
ness and unwillingness of which he is so often guilty in 
the things that relate to his final salvation, what, I would 
ask in all seriousness, can we reasonably look for at last 
at the hands of a just God, but shame and exclusion, in 
that we have trodden under foot in our indolence, or sin, 
or mad devotion to other things, the promises of eternity ? 

2. Again, count not upon this to-morrow, depend not 
upon it, defer not thy work to it, for it may never come. 

Thou knowest not what a day may bring forth ; and it 
may bring forth death as well as life, pain and sicknes 
and lassitude and imbecility as well as vigor, and strength. 
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and new returns of health. The dispositions, and pur- 
poses, and resolves, and aspirations of to-morrow— sup- 
posing it to come — ^may be as weak, and earthward, and 
transient as those of to-day. Why not 1 What is this 
charm and promise that hangs about to-morrow, that it 
should take all the worth and honor of life to itself 1 
Who has told us, that it is possessed of such strange 
virtues, and abounds with such potent and blessed influ- 
ences, that the moment it has dawned all the darkness of 
our minds will be dispelled, our inglorious sloth will 
change to christian zeal, and all the clouds of doubt and 
error and fear will clear away 1 But more than this ; and 
first of all, what right have we to reckon on the future 1 
The arrows of death are flying thick through ihe air ; 
they are striking down on every side those who were, or 
seemed to be, of as fair promise as ourselves, and how can 
we tell that we may not be the very next victims ? Others, 
we see, are taken off in the confusion of sudden fear 
and an imperfect preparation, — their hands but just ap- 
plied to their task, their first prayer just leaving their lips, 
in the beginning of their new life, — or else in the very 
heat and pollution of their vices, in the folly of a raging 
passion, or the impurity of a crying sin, or in the midst 
of their drunken revels and low debaucheries, without a 
moment's warning to bring the spirit into a posture of 
calmness and decency, befitting its awful state and its 
approaching change. And if others are thus dealt with, 
why not we ? Has a statute of exemption been taken 
out 1 Are we privileged and safe, where the rest are ex- 
posed to a common danger 1 If we are not, as reason 
tells us we are not, let us not live and act as if we were. 
Let us not be so mad, as to stake on the contingency of 
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to-morroWy or a following day, or even another year, the 
infinite ooncemments of futurity. 

But Buppoae we are spared till to-morrow-HSuppose we 
have reached that late period of life, to which we deferred 
the work of religion, at which we have resolved to repent, 
and get the better of our sins, and give ourselves for the 
remainder of our days to God and to the calm and holy du- 
ties of a religious preparation ; — suppose we have reached 
this period, and our good purposes hold out, what have we 
gained? I believe you will say, nothing has been gained, 
and the loss has been great. For^ 

3. In the next place, the work which we have to do 
increases in difficulty, in proportion as it is delayed. 

It is notorious, and too plain to need any thing more 
than a passing illustration, that they, who have put off the 
task of repentance and religious preparation, have increa»- 
ed the difficulty of doing what they intend ultimately to 
do, with every day that has been added to their lives. 
We are subject to the same laws in the acquisition oi 
virtue or religion, as of other things. They who have 
been brought up in ignorance, when on arriving at matu- 
rity — ashamed of, or lamenting their deficiencies — they 
give themselves to the task of recovering lost time, find 
the task heavy, and the labor insupportable ; for the mind 
through long disuse has become dull and unapt to learn, 
and the thoughts, unaccustomed to restraint and the nar- 
row confinement of a single study, grow weary and 
wander away to the ends of the earth ; and to one learn- 
ing at that advanced and unnatural age, the elements ot 
knowledge are burdensome beyond endurance, or are dis- 
missed as unattainable. And so of any bodily art and any 
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iotdlectual science. But the operation of this law is 
OTen more distinctly and fatally visible in morals and 
religion. If the 'studies prop^ to youth bec<«ie weari- 
flome and cannot so much as be attempted in age, so in 
morals and religion those habits of virtue or reli^on, 
which were hated on resisted in the days of youth and 
manhood, cannot be acquired in the later periods of life, 
or with the difficulties of the task greatly increased. If 
you see a man in old age striving to perform the feats of 
youth — sitting down to a daily task — aiming to recover 
bya severe discipline the worldly accomplishments, which 
were neglected when young, you behold but a feeble 
image of him, who has grown gray in the science of sin, 
aiming <Hi the sudden to love and cultivate habits of vir* 
taotts thought and action, and to find in heavenly contem* 
Rations and the love of God that joy and repose, so need- 
fbl under the privatiims and weaknesses of the closing 
years of life. 

When a man defers the labor and duty of repentance 
bom day to day and from year to year, he little thinks 
bow he is arming with new means of resistance the 
foe, with whom he still purposes one day to contend. 
When a man simply postpones his more religious pur- 
poses, when, living a life of religious indifference and 
insensibility, he yet determines at some future time to 
rouse up to the love of virtue and excellence, and aspire 
after a likeness to the children of God, and in the mean 
time plods on in the same old way of religious apathy 
and unconcern. Waiting for a convenient season, he too 
little considers that by the course he takes, every day p&» 
solving, and every day breaking his resolutions, he is hard- 
ening his heart and blunting his sensibilities, so that by 
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the time old age arrives he will find himself wholly indtf* 
posed to^ as well as incapable of, the long deferred duty. 
But however little these things may be^ considered, they 
are fatally true, and in this view the danger of dehiy can- 
not be overrated. He who thus reckons on to-morrow w 
treasuring up for himself inevitable and bitter disappoint 
ment ; he is relying on that which will deceive him with 
the treachery of & rotten staff. He who imagines that 
the future will find him better disposed to do a disagreeap 
ble and painful duty than the present, is like one, who 
thinks that the pain of an amputation will be less to-moi^ 
row than to-day, and so defers it, while the disease gathers 
head by the delay. What reason can the sinner find to 
convince him, that sin will grow more hateful when the 
sun has once more risen and set, or has done so twenty 
times, than it is now ? And what shall occur to-morrow 
to give vigor to those resolves, which to-day are weaker 
than the purposes of a child ? Only let him for one mo- 
ment remember the past and its cxperiances, its long 
series of irresolute acts and transient resolutions, and he 
will feel that all such reliances on the future are delusions 
to lure him on in the way that leadeth unto death. He will 
feel that the sinful habits, which youth rooted deep in the 
soul, are not so easily thrown off and subdued. Alas! 
what habits are like those of sin, for strength ? what 
bonds like the bonds of sensual indulgence ? what fetters 
and manacles like the sofl and silken ones of pleasure 1 
Who is known to escape from them, that has lain bound a 
willing slave, drunk in pleasure, dissolved in effeminacy, 
till age has once crept over his frame and sent its feeble* 
ness into the mind ? What to-morrow of hope is there to 
such a one ? He may indeed weep and bemoan his sad 
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captivity, and wish in his heart that he were free ; but 
his moral force is all gone out of him, and while he 
loathes and detests them, he hugs the chains that bind 
him, and twines them round and round his dishonorable 
limbs. And though by a mad and desperate effort, in the 
sudden energy of a virtuous purpose, he may for an 
instant leap clear of his shackles, he is soon seen, the fire 
of sin unquenched in his eye, posting back to the beloved 
haunts of forbidden joys, and fitting to his limbs one by 
one the fetters he had so lately broken in pieces. Con- 
sider the drunkard, the sensualist, the debauchee, look 
into their lives, and confess that their progress and their 
fate are like this. Where shall we search for the reformed 
rake, the reclaimed libertine, the cleansed and purified 
sot? Who has found their tastes to be refined and 
exalted by ^ge ? When has it happened, that, oppressed 
by the imbecilities of a premature old age, they have then 
taken upon themselves the toils of virtue and died its 
sincere votaries ? Let us believe then, if we are content 
to abide by the truth, that the task which we have to per- 
form increases in difficulty with the degree in which we 
postpone it, that sin gathers strength and winds about us 
its cords the closer, the longer we continue in her service, 
that the life of religion appears the more irksome and 
hateful the longer we hesitate to begin it, and if old age 
still find us in sin, that the duties of that life will become 
impracticable. To-day, then, if ye will hear the voice 
that cries to you, harden not your hearts ; but open them, 
lay them bare to the influences of the Gospel. Think of 
the issues that hang on the present life ; remember that 
each one for himself, through the blessing of God, is the 
founder and builder of his salvation. Let it not then be 
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owing to delay, to stupid procrastinationy that you should 
fail to ensure it. 

4. Defer not till to-morrow-* because from the ?ery nap 
ture of virtue or religion, consisting as it does in esta* 
blished habits, fixed dispositions and biasses of the soul, 
a very long time is requisite for its growth and maturity^ 
and the least delay may be attended ,by &tal consequen- 
ces. True religion or virtue, when it reigns within as it 
ought, has the whole circle of the desires, affections, 
appetites, passions subject without the feeblest show of 
resistance to its strictest laws. All man's habits are then 
right, all his emotions holy, all his thoughts pure and 
heavenward. So supreme is his regard for the will 6f 
God, so exalted his reverence of hi&own nature, that none 
of the temptations of life have power to lead him iilto 
sin. He obeys not firom constraint but 4£pugh love. 
Virtue is his happiness. He has so disciplined his na- 
ture, so denied and subdued the sensual tendencies of 
his frame, that an unruffled calm reigns in his soul, which 
no notions of sin ever disturb. Such is virtue or religion. 
And is it the work of a day ? Does this universal sub- 
jection of the man to the control of the very highest prin- 
ciples of conduct and of thought, imply a moral toil of light 
import, which can be gone through at a moment's or a 
day's notice— especially when we take into view the 
amazing strength of human passion, and. circumstances 
of danger and difficulty into which men are so often 
thrown ? If such is religion, can it come in obedience 
to a few earnest desires I Will a few wishes detain it ? 
Will it come in answer to a prayer 1 Will tears buy it? 
Can groanings purchase it 1 Will a whole life of indo- 
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lent' muBing ensure it 1 Will raptures^ or extacies, or 
frantic cries, tumultuous emotions/ excited feeling, ima- 
gined visions, momentary sensations, sudden and tran- 
sient, give us warrant of it ? Not in the least — ^not in 
the least, you will say. OThen, it might be left till to-mor- 
row. Then, a day or an hour might be more than enough 
for its most perfect attainment. We might give to-day 
and to-morrow to pleasure, and the world, and our lusts, 
and count upon some ftiture and remote hour, and feel 
safe, though the work were deferred to our dying bed. 
For that which consists in a simple emotion, or act of the 
mind, can be accomplished in a moment as well as in a 
life, in sickness as well as in health, on the bed of death 
as well as in the active scenes of life and duty. But if 
religion is not of this nature, if it is what it has just been 
described to be, then the delay which shall postpone the 
commencement of so great and desirable a work, so much 
as another day, may be fatal to us. 

If, for instance, our hostility to virtue is great, and our 
desires are wayward, and our minds sensual, and our af- 
fections earthly and depraved, the labor and time necessary 
• for our conversion in all these particulars will be great ; 
a whole life of earnest and undivided effort — with some 
natures — may not be enough to ensure and complete it. 
How dangerous to put off the beginning of the work from 
day to day ^d year to year, as multitudes of the world so 
thoughtlessly and madly do ? Even if the work of religion 
in our case be much easier than this, suppose we are only 
coTd and indifierent, not given to vice, but not in love with 
virtue, not the votaries of excess and slaves to sin, but not 
stretching on toward perfection, not lovers of God, willing 
to go through the world in a course of dull and sluggish 
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obedience^ as if we wished merely to escape by this xnict' 
die path some great and threatened evil ; suppose this 
is our case, and we are at length awakened to a sense of 
its danger, and desire with the whole soul to begin the 
work of life ; is this either the work of a day, the easy 
labor of a few months or years even ? And could he be 
wise, who with a solemn purpose of salvation in his heart, 
should dare to put it off till to-morrow, or a more conve- 
nient season 1 

5. Postpone not, the work of religion or virtue till 
to-morrow, or some uncertain future time, because it may 
then lose its value. 

What can be the worth of that surrender of the mind 
to God, which is deferred to the last possible hour ? 

If we would know what value to put upon the service 
of a friend or servant, which afler a long and vexatious 
delay he has at length done for us, or tried to do, we must 
know the reasons of his delay. If we would appreciate 
the value of a son's obedience, of his return to duty, we 
must know why he went astray, and why at length, after 
long indulgence in riotous living, he comes back to his 
father's house. And so in religion, and in relation to the 
eternal happiness of the soul, if we would know the pre- 
cise value in the sight of God of that devotion to him and 
his will which, after long delays and much backwardness 
and reluctance, we do af length in the decline of life and 
decay of nature see fit to render him, we must inquire 
honestly and severely, why it was so long deferred, why 
so many years were given to sin, and why it is that the 
remaining few are so anxiously and tremblingly given to 
God. 

It may not be positively afiirmed, that the work which 
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has been deferred to the last, will in every instance be 
rejected as valueless ; God is merciful^ and the reasons 
of delay, if not valid ones, may yet be of some weight as 
arguments of Extenuation. But it may be said, and we 
cannot help thinking that it will prove so, that the vast 
pn^rtion of those who either sleep during these precious 
hours of labor, or give themselves to pleasure and sin, or 
in the midst of a busy life forget the soul and its Maker, 
when they at last, in the closing scene of life, rouse up, 
and bethink themselves, and begin in haste to do this 
great and then accumulated task, will find that they are 
too late, that the chance is gone, the opportunity has 
slipped away, the day is spent, the night at hand, and 
there remains nothing for them at the best but the trem- 
blings of fear, and the agonies of doubt and despair. 

Yet there may be reasons, which shall satisfactorily 
account for the delay of the work of religion and the 
soul's late approach to Ood. They, for example, who 
do not early know their duty as religious beings, cannot of 
course do it early ; or it may be no wonder and no fault that 
it is delayed to a late hour. "How," says an apostle, " shall 
they call on him in whom they have not believed, and 
how shall they believe in him of whom they have not 
heard V* And there may be many standipg in this pre- 
dicament—of an unavoidable ignorance of God and their 
duty — beside* those who literally live beyond the sound of 
the gospel. The Heathen have not heard the sound of 
the gospel, for it has not gone out to them. But there 
are many within the reach of our hands, if we will stretch 
them out, as ignorant of God and the provisions of grace 
in his Son, as they who live by Nile and Ganges — and 
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little, if at all, more blameable for that ignorance. Consider 
the miserable wretches, who 611 the cellars and the gar- 
rets in all the lanes and alleys of a large city, who first 
drew their breath in those sad abodes, and hearing and 
knowing nothing of God, and having no examples before 
them but those of fraud, and violence, and profaneness, 
and impiety, grew up from their infancy in the love and 
relish of sin, and reached a full blown maturity in it, be- 
fore ever one thought went upward to the Creator, or there 
was a single consideration started in the soul about its 
value and destination ; consider the multitudes through- 
out Christian nations and communities, who endure the pri- 
vations of an extreme poverty, the evils of that wandering 
outcast life brought upon them by the force of circum- 
stances and the inscrutable appointment of Providence, or 
by an early imprudence and improvidence inherited from 
parents worse than themselves ; consider all these, 'and 
their imperfect opportunities of arriving at a knowledge 
of the nature and demands of religion, and we may be- 
lieve, that the mercies of God will be large enough to 
receive and own them, though at the very last hour they 
should cast themselves down at his footstool in the sor- 
rows and prayers of a heart-breaking repentance. These 
are they, who in the midst of an ignorant, a thoughtless, 
a dissolute life, roused by some fearful providence, are 
suddenly converted from their wicked ways ; have their 
minds opened to new views of life and the purposes of 
God, and give themselves to him in a ready and sincere 
service. These are they, who even at the last hour of life, 
having then first of all a knowledge of divine things 
spread out before them, do on the instant eagerly embrace 
it, weeping that the golden opportunity had not sooner 
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been offered, and showing that had it been, it would have 
been gladly seized. These are they, who thus turning to 
God for the first time on their dying beds, may hope to 
find in him a compassionate judge. 

But let not this afford encouragement to the sinner, 
who has long and wilfully persevered in the way, which 
he was a thousand times told, and himself knew, would 
end in death. They who live in the knowledge and enjoy- 
ment of christian truth their lives k)ng, and sabbath 
after sabbath hear the great points of religion and duty 
stated from the oracles of God, and are long purposing a 
good life, but never find an hour for anything but world- 
liness and sin, and are thus at last surprised and taken 
cff to their account in the terrors of an unprepared state, 
cannot, on grounds of reason or of scripture, hope for the 
mercy extended to the others. These are among the ha- 
bitual slighters and despisers of the word and will of God, 
and for them nothing remains but a fearful looking for 
judgment. Virtue and acceptance lie in listening to ^nd 
embracing the salvation as soon as proffered, whether 
early or late. This shows the child of God and the dis- 
positions of Heaven. But for those who have always 
known of the nature and obligations of religion, have 
always basked beneath the light of two revelations, but 
have not thought it worth their while to turn their 
thoughts to such subjects, have cast from them, theh: 
present consideration, thinking that there will be time 
enough at the end of life to answer all the claims of reh* 
gion, and that in the mean time they will keep on in the 
way of sin — it is noteasy to see what room for repentance 
there can be in their case. They who thus deliberately, 
and on set purpose, as it were, put off the duties and acts 
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of the religious llfe^ and would nerer do them at lU if 
they could be safely avoided, have placed themselvei 
among those who are farthest from the kingdom of God, 
against whom the door is shut It is moumfbl to think 
how large a proportion these constitute of the nominally 
religious. For let all those, in a christian conunnnity, 
who are hating and putting far from them a religiooB life, 
ask themselves why it is they do so, and they wiU find that 
it is not because they are ignorant of God's will, but 
because they secretly purpose at last to change their cha- 
racter and conduct, to repent before they die, and thus 
make an atonement for the evil they have done. Re- 
pentance at last they imagine will be cheerfuUy accepted, 
and will wipe out all the guilt of the past. But they, who 
go on sinning in this intention by and by to repent, are 
they who never can repent. " The very intention is a 
fraud ; instead of being the parent of true repentance, is 
itself to be repented of bitterly."* 

If all, who turned to God at last, were such as had at 
the last hour of life their first knowledge of God and*his 
acquirements, then might all be received. But multi- 
tudes of those, who turn to him at the end of life, are 
those who do so under far less worthy circumstances, so 
that the value of that religion which they at length offer 
is nothing or but little. What are some of those circum- 
stances of delay which go so far to deprive repentance 
and religion of their value? 

When men grow religious through fear, their late return 
to God through the influence of that motive has lost its 
value. Such men will live without religion as long as they 

* Paley. 
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dare, and then, when they think that their days are nearly 
numbered, and the patience of Qod, which they have 
tried to the ntmost, well nigh exhausted, and their case 
is aknost desperate, they begin to look to theur souls' coi>- 
oems and betake themselves to their prayers and the 
other holy duties, which are, as they fondly believe, in a 
few months or days or hours to prepare them for heaven. 
One man you will see giving all the strength of his pow> 
ers to the world and self-indulgence and the pursuits of 
interest or sin, putting far from him, as a hateful thing, 
the love and services of God, till God sends a messenger 
to him in the shape of a deadly malady, or nature is worn 
out and ready to drop in pieces, and then, that the world 
is passing away from him and all that remains for him is 
death and its consequences, — ^then you see him in haste 
to dedicate himself to God ; then he would not for the 
world delay an hour to begin his preparation for eternity, 
the terrors of death are gotten hold upon him, and he 
flies to God whom he dreads, and to the doctrines and 
mihisters of his religion which he has ever despised, for 
succor and deliverance ; and in the folly of a miserable 
delusion persuades himself, that he shall not be abandoup 
ed to the darkness and death of that pit he has digged for 
himself and cast himself into. But can you think very 
highly of a religion like this ? Has it anything sound 
or worthy or pure in it? Can you suppose it will avail 
anything 1 And is it not almost past belief, that men— 
and in other things reasonable and wise men — should 
ocmie to be so besotted in what relates to their souls, as to 
think that God will accept in them, and count to them for 
righteousness, that conduct, of which if the counterpart 
were manifested toward them by their equals or depend« 
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ants in the petty concerns of life, they would spnm and 
reject it with indignation for its ntter baseness and in* 
gratitade and presnmptoonsness 1 Such converts as these 
are no converts. These are not they who are received at 
the eleventh hoar. These are they, who, we should sup- 
pose, reasoning from analogy and scripture, would be r^ 
ceived at no hour. For they are no fitter for heaven, by 
any preparation which in an hour, a day, or a month they 
cem have made for it, than they were before their repenU 
ance began. No virtue has been seated in the soul.' No 
length of days and of trial has shown them to be immove- 
able in the rooted accomplishments of the Christian. 
This were impossible. Their christian and heavenly 
practice has confessedly been nothing. And as for their 
dispositions, they are of no more value. They are like 
the sorrows of a man that he has beeA.a thief or a mur- 
derer, who is then for the first time sorry, when the judge 
uttrars his sentence of condemnation, or he stands upon 
the scaffold and the executioner is fitting to him the in- 
strument of a shameful death. He bewails the unhappy 
issue of his bad life, and he is sorry therefore that he 
lived it ; he fears to die in figony, and in that proportion 
is he sorry for. his crimes. But the chance is many times 
more than equal, that if he were saved firom the death, 
he would go back again to his old practices. We know 
it to be so very often in regard to those who suffer the 
lesser punishments of the law, imprisonments and other 
penalties. When the punishment is withdrawn, their 
sorrow, if they felt any, stops, and they fall again into 
their former courses. And so the sinner, who repents at 
last wholly through fear,— because death stares him in the 
face,-— may not feel any confidence, that were the threat- 
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ened sentence suspended, he would not sink back into 
the pollution of his former vices. 

What, then, is the &trinsio value, and the acceptable* 
ness with God, of that religion, thai virtue, that repents* 
ance, to which we have resorted through fear 1 I presume 
to believe, that we all feel that they have no value at all, 
or none, which can .1^ estimated: The only rule we have 
to go by. in the caie^ is against its being worth anything. 
.The son, the friend, the servant, the prisoner, who re- 
pents under the infl&ence of fear, and acts well for a time 
under its>fek restraints, we cannot and do not trust He 
must act well for a long period vnih this motive withdrawn, 
before he can be trusted. But in the case of the sinner, 
with the fear of death before him, this withdrawal i9 not 
Bupposable or possible ; he dies in this fear ; and who 

m 

will dare to believe in, or trust to the sincerity and worth 
of, such repentance ? It may indeed have that value^ 
which sorrow for sin always has. But it can have no 
more. And we know, from experienae how little that is 
apt to be. HT 

There -is one other circumstance which tends greatly 
to. deprive a late ^^^urrender of the soul to God of its 
value ,* which is, tlmt it may have been put o^tiil tempta- 
tion has lost its power, sin its charms, virtue its difficulty, 
atid the niyid turns to virtue an«[ heaven, not because it 
loves them, but because its old and long accustomed 
pleasures have ceased to give any satisfactions, through 
the exhaustion and decay both of body and mind. 

Y^t it must not be inferred) that there cannot be virtue 
without great difficulties to meet and overcome. Diffi- 
culty increases the lustre of virtue, but is not essential to 
it. Many, there cannot be a doubt, pass through life 
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with natures so calm and even, that they accomplish the 
work of life well and with ease. They feel few tempt»> 
tions to Tice. They live in pnreness on earth, and then, 
when the end comes, they are fit for their translation. 
The virtae of sach has all the value their nature admits 
of, and all, therefore, that will he exacted. It would not 
weigh in equal balance with that, which has overcome 
bitter and unremitting opposition from nature within and 
circumstances without. The virtue must ever be most 
exalted, that has most to contend with ; which is saved, 
yet as by fire. 

The noblest offering, accordingly, which religion ever 
receives, or that is laid upon the altar of God, is when, 
in the words of the Apostle, " the body is presented a 
living sacrifice, holy and acceptable before God"— -not 
after it has become dull and dead through the imbecilities 
of age, or incapacitated both for virtue and vice by disease 
and decay, — but when it is full of the high flush and 
fiery spirits of youth and manhood, when the passions 
and desires are in their strength, when the by-paths of 
sin seem full of tempting pleasures and strewn with 
flowers, and it implies something that these forms of sin 
are withstood, these strong and impetuous desires 
are denied and restrained, and the soul surrendered 
to God in a severe and constant obedience. This is the 
purest and noblest offering religion ever receives, and 
when it is this that we bear up the steps of the altar, it is 
better than all whole burnt offerings and sacrifices, better 
than all faith, and penance, and pilgrimages, and the 
whole catalogue of those painfiil services which supersti- 
tion ever pays. 

But how different fi-om this the sacrifice which they 
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»ffer, whose principle it has been to put off till to-mor- 
row, and the latest period possible, the work in which reli- 
jion and virtue consist. What weakness, what presump- 
tion , or what hardihood in man, to suppose that after the 
snergy and enthusiasm of his being have been consecrated 
to sin and worldliness, God will accept those spiritless and 
imperfect services, those dull and wearisome hours, ex- 
torted by fear, which he shall at last choose to present to 
him. See if it be not so. One man, we will suppose, is, 
daring the busy periods of life, and while all his powers 
are bright and vigorous, devoted to the pursuit of wealth — 
innocently pursued, an innocent pursuit. But, unwilling 
to regard himself as a religious being, casting away from 
his mind every idea of accountableness, he is not scrupu- 
lous as to the^means by which he secures his end. He 
secures it, and rolls in wealth. Toward the end, or past 
the middle of his days, he thinks it would be well, seeing 
the present life must soon end, to look after the interests 
of futurity. And now, that for the first time he reflects 
apon himself and what he has been doing, he is amazed 
at his folly and struck dumb in the recollection of his 
wrong deeds and his ungodly life. Now that the desire 
of wrongdoing has passed away, and that has been 
secured for which it was resorted to, he begins to repent 
of it. Now that the temptation to his besetting sin is 
removed, he can abjure it and resolve to be virtuous. But, 
can he feel sure that if fortune had not so soon favored 
him, extreme old age or death itself — as our observation 
of life shoiys often to be the case — would not have sur- 
prised him still practising the same dishonesties and 
oppressions ? And can he feel much confidence or com- 
fort in his present virtuous purposes, in his present de- 
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vout frame ? Is not the value of such late and forced 
religion exceedingly little in every view of the case T Does 
not the absence of temptation and difficulty divest this 
return of the soul to God of all, that clothes a voluntary, 
cheerful and arduous virtue with the splendors of heaven, 
and gives it the earnest of an eternal recompense 1 

And so with those who have been the slaves of sensual 
indulgences. What can be the worth, or sincerity even, 
of that repentance which is offered to God, not till after 
the cup of pleasure has been drained and its dregs are 
found to be distasteful and bitter ; not till the course of 
sin has been run, and weariness and satiety have succeed- 
ed ; not till every wicked and worldly desire throughout 
a long life has been unhesitatingly gratified, and the soul, 
then jaded and worn out, its passions dead, its desires 
asleep, thinks to give itself to virtue and God, and now 
that earth can no longer be enjoyed, make the best pre- 
paration it can for heaven ? But is this anything ? Is it 
anything to love virtue, when vice is no longer tempting 1 
To deny an appetite, when it no longer solicits ? To live 
temperately, when the palate has lost its relish ? To give 
yourself to contemplation and devotion, when decrepitude 
ties you to your seat ? To turn from the world, when the 
world has first turned fi'om you ; and when the strength 
and vigor of life have been given to sin, to devote the few 
remaining days of weakness and fear, when you can do 
nothing else, to piety and penitence 1 

Let us not then wickedly reckon upon to-morrow. 
Let us not defer to the last hour of a life devoted to the 
very opposite objects and pursuits, the work of heaven's 
preparation. If our previous life had thrown no addi- 
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tional obstacles in the way, it would be wholly chimerical 
to think of cultivating and rooting in a few months, or 
dajTS, or years, at the end of life, the difficult habits of a 
universal Christian virtue. But with the evil habits and 
biasses of three or four score years first to contend with, 
to unsettle and eradicate, and then the further task of 
creating in the soul a disinterested and lofty love of what 
for so long a period it has hated — this seems wholly im- 
practicable ; or at least demands the strength of a moral 
Hercules ; and few therefore may be supposed equal to 
its accomplishment. 

Let us try to save ourselves Irom the delusions, that are 
so apt to mislead and ruin us in relation to this whole sub- 
ject. Men seem obstinately bent on the belief, that they 
may live as they please the first part of their lives, and 
that by and by, when they come to die, will be time 
enough to repent. They will sin on through life, or at 
least live without God in the world, and then in the end 
as an atonement, they will be sorry for it, beg pardon of 
the Being whom they have offended, and drown them- 
selves in the tears of penitence; going on the vulgar 
idea, that their habits and propensities and tastes will 
change with their desires and their wishes, and that re- 
ligion consists in a scries of emotions and feelings which 
may be had at the latest hour, instead of fixed habits, 
settled dispositions, voluntary preferences ; not consider- 
ing too, that if they have lived in opposition to God's 
will and their own convictions of duty here, there can be 
no reason why they should not persevere in the same 
course, and prefer it too, if God should permit them to 
live again and afford them further opportunities of im- 
provement. This is an awfiil consideration to him who 
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dies without established habits of virtue, without a reign- 
ing desire to obey God, namely, that he may experience 
the same dislike of such habits hereafter as now, and 
then, supposing it to go on so, what shall become of him ? 

Pity is it that we cannot bring ourselves to believe, 
what is so fatally true, that we shall feel the same indis- 
position to be virtuous and deny our lusts to-morrow that 
we feel to-day, and the succeeding day as to-morrow^ and 
ten years hence as now. It is ever to-morrow, and to- 
morrow, and to-morrow, or, on my next birth day, or, the 
beginning of the next year ; and when those days come, 
there is the same backwardness in the soul to do this 
great and pressing work, and it is again deferred. *' Now 
is the accepted time and the day of salvation." The 
true Christian knows not of to-morrrow. He does not 
acknowledge it in his calendar of time. It is the grave 
of holy resolves and good purposes, the doomsday of the 
soul, and he abjures it. 

Let us not count on to-morrow, nor rely upon its op- 
portunities. Its offers, like those of a false friend, are 
fair, exceeding fair ; but they are treacherous, and will 
fail us in our need. The work of religion, if it ever 
begin, begins to day — never on the morrow. 
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All those who are interested in the great subject of 
theological instruction, may be supposed to feel some 
solicitude with regard to its character, and some prefer- 
ence for one kind over another. 

Among the numerous sects into which the religious 
community is divided, it is not difficult to discern some 
great dividing lines which mark off the district into fewer 
and larger portions. According as they are convinced 
or disposed, most people take their stand on one side or 
the other of these general lines, and their views of almost 
all topics connected with religion are characterized by 
their respective localities. The creeds adopted by those 
who dwell in one of these territories, though differing 
from each other in perhaps many points, will all bear the 
same broad and distinctive features of a common resem- 
blance ; while the creeds of their neighbors of the oppo- 
site tract, with similar minor disagreements among them- 
selves, will have a similar family likeness ; and these two 
sets of creeds will be as unlike, each to each, as could be 
conceived possible, when we consider that both claim the 
same original, and refer to the same law and testimony. 
The general opinions always, and the minute and particu- 
lar opinions often, which men prefer and adopt, they 
naturally wish to have inculcated by teachers who are in 
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every way qaalified to recommend and enforce them. 
Such a desire is the cause of the favor, patronage and 
support which are extended hy different bodies of chris- 
tian beleivers to different schools and institutions in which 
theological instruction is afforded to those, who in their 
turn are to instruct others. A restricted and exclusive 
institution, furnished with professors who stand on an 
exclusive creed, and who very probably are chained down 
to it, is favored by those who love and embrace an exclu- 
sive system of religion; and an institution which is more 
free in its character, will naturally be preferred by those 
whose faith is free, and whose charity is comprehensive. 
It will be my endeavor, on this occasion, to describe 
the general features of that theology which many of our 
most enlightened and excellent citizens throughout the 
country, and especially in this portion of it, prefer, from 
honest conviction, and the dissemination of which is de- 
manded by the state of religious parties among us, and 
the condition of the public mind, and demanded, as I 
believe, with a louder and louder call every day. In 
portraying these features, I am persuaded that I shall 
delineate such a theology as was in the mind, and heart, 
and purpose of those who first united to promote Chris- 
tian education in Harvard University. It is such a the- 
ology, too, as is longed and panted afler by thousands of 
our brethren who are so scattered abroad incur land, that 
they cannot unite, and who must therefore be satisfied to 
possess and cherish the solitary truth, as they can, each in 
his individual bosom. It is such a theology, too, as is the 
real object of the dim vision, and uncertain desire, and in- 
expressible want of thousands more, who, wearied and 
repelled by the strange forms of Christianity which are 
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GODstantly presented to them, know not where to turn for 
their souPs good, and at last give up the search in indif- 
ference or despair. 

I . The first characteristic of this theology, which I shall 
mention, is liberality, in the purest sepse of th it word. 
This is indispensable. It is the necessary demand of every 
firee and enlarged spirit. A cry and a prayer is every- 
where going up, from the midst of narrow, confining, chok- 
ing schemes of religion, for a liberal theology. And by 
a liberal, I mean a/re6 and a generous theology ; free, in 
opposition to a timid and creed-bound, and generous, in 
opposition to an exclusive, opinionative and arrogant the- 
ology. It is not the variety of opinions which have been 
drawn from the same records of faith, nor the number of 
sects into which the church universal has been partitioned, 
which have been injurious to the christian cause, so much 
as the manner in which those opinions have been main- 
tained, and the outrageous pretensions which those sects 
have, with hardly an exception, advanced. There has 
been a constant devotion to names, and a constant slavery 
to prescribed doctrines. Men have risen up from time 
to time, who, either by extraordinary fanaticism, or great 
genius united with great boldness and management^ 
have gained a mighty ascendency over multitudes, and 
have fastened their own notions and expositions, and in 
many cases their own names, round the necks of genera- 
tions, who have gone on, one after another, for the most 
part, not only willing but proud to wear the signs and 
badges of their servitude. 

The lovers of a free or liberal theology, feel it impossi- 
ble that they could submit to any sueh dominion. They 
know it to be not in the nature of things, that any man 
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can be worthy of all this deference, or can be entitled to 
have his opinions respected and adopted as infallible in- 
terpretations of an infdlible law. They know of no mere 
man who ever lived, by whose name they would be will- 
ing to be called, or whose implicit disciples they would 
be willing to be considered. They refuse the name of 
Socinus with as much promptness as they would the 
name of Calvin ; not because they are afraid of being 
thought to hold those opinions of Socinus which have 
been generally accounted obnoxious, but because they 
conceive no man to be worthy of the honor which they 
render to Christ alone, and because they will not bind 
themselves, nor suffer themselves to be bound, by the 
adoption of any man's name, to become in any degree 
responsible for his character or sentiments, subservient to 
his views, or obedient to his dictates. The submission 
which they will not yield to one man, they will not yield 
to any one body of men. They feel that they cannot and 
must not surrender the birthright of their mental and re- 
ligious freedom to one or to many, to a name, or a church, 
or a catechism, but that they must keep their minds open 
at all hours to receive fresh air and new light, and in a 
position to profit readily and unrestrainedly by the result 
of any examination. Entertaining such views as these 
of the sacred ness of religious freedom, they would never 
call on the instructers of a school of theology to subscribe 
allegiance to a long list of doctrines, but would rather 
select those men for teachers, who, wise, honest, and 
competent, would refuse bondage even as they themselves 
would refuse it. 

A liberal theology is generous as well as free. It will 
no more attempt to enslave, than it will submit to be 
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enslaved. It allows all christian privileges to all chris- 
tian men, and it acknowledges as christian men all who 
seriously take the name of Christ, hearken to his in- 
structions, and consider themselves amenable to his 
laws. It does not take a particular form of doctrine, 
and place it on a pedestal, and proclaim, ' This is the 
golden image ; fall down and worship it, or be cast into 
the fiery furnace.' It reveres truth ; it entertains its 
own viiews of what truth is, and it would have aU 
men come to the knowledge of it : but it would effect 
this by invitation and not denunciation ; by persuad- 
ing men to examine, leaving them free to choose, and 
granting to each one his perfect right to his own deter- 
mination, and his perfect safety in it, if he has come to 
it in a proper temper and by a just use of all his means. 
It regards spiritual pride and arrogance as worse than 
false doctrine, and as the prolific seed of heresies and 
schisms and infidelity. Exclusi^eness is its utter aver- 
sion. Exclusive Christianity is its unspeakable wonder. 
It regards exclusive religion as quite as great a contra- 
diction as an exclusive God. Is it not as great a con- 
tradiction? What is there exclusive in the divine 
government ? Does He not send down the sunlight liber- 
ally t Is not the sky liberal in its influences, the clouds 
in their showers, the earth in its products? Is not the 
great Father bountiful to all, and merciful to all? Shall 
we never look up to his everlasting ways, and take a les- 
son there, and be taught that the operations of his gov- 
ernment and the words of his revealed law must harmo- 
nize ? Shall we never understand that the Grod who is 
not exclusive in his works, cannot be exclusive in his 
grace ? And shall we be perpetually setting ourselves ap. 
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in our ignorance and littleness, to refuse that mercy and 
that generous confidence to our brethren which God has 
not refused, and fixing terms of communion, and uttering 
sentences of excommunication which he has never fixed 
nor sanctioned ? They who love a liberal theology, and 
desire to promote a liberal Christianity, which under any 
fi>rm of doctrine, can be, at last, the only consistent 
Christianity, do not pretend to conceal their dislike and 
opposition to all such narrowness, exclusiveness, and pre- 
sumption in religion. They deplore it as the disgrace and 
bane of the pure and gentle and generous faith of Christ. 
They point it out as a thing to be avoided, to be resisted, 
to be condemned. In all right and lawful ways, by rea- 
son, by scripture, by speaking, hf writing, by example, 
they would expose it and extirpate it. 

In this work of emancipation and regeneration, they are 
oflen met by the charge that they are illiberal in their very 
liberality. It has indeed become a not uncommon say- 
ing, originated by the exclusive to excuse their exclusive- 
ness, and repeated by the indifferent to excuse their 
indifference, that they who would be esteemed and en- 
titled liberal Christians are quite as apt to be illiberal as 
those who are exclusive. We say that this is an impossible 
thing. We say, that for those who maintain and cherish 
free and generous principles, to be as illiberal, in the 
mass, as those who hold and act upon exclusive princi- 
ples, is a natural impossibility. We deny not that 
among those who call themselves liberal, there may be 
some who are illiberal ; but it must be because of their 
ignorance of the principles they profess. We deny not 
that ail who call themselves liberal may be, occasionally, 
and unintentionally illiberal ; but this must be on account 
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of human imperfection. We do deny that occasional 
illiberality, which is against professed principle, is to be 
confounded with systematic and habitual illiberality 
which is in accordance with professed principle ; and^ 
though the illiberality of the liberal may ba more glaring, 
and, if you please, more criminal, than that of the ex- 
elusive, we deny that it can be dangerous or in any great 
degree prevalent, because principle, acknowledged prin* 
ciple, will always be in array against it, and will finally 
triumph over it. 

There is another thing that we deny ; which is, that 
to brand exclusiveness as illiberal and unchristian, to ex- 
pose it, and to make all fair exertions against it, is any 
proof or sign at all of illiberality. And yet this is the 
most common foundation of the charge of illiberality 
which is brought against us. On such a foundation no 
sensible person, certainly, who would take two moments 
to reflect, would venture to lay such a charge. But we 
will briefly and calmly answer to it, that to say of exclu- 
dve principles, that they have exclusive tendencies, ap- 
pears to us no more than a natural and just use of lan- 
guage ; and that to say of exclusive tendencies that they 
often will and do result in illiberal effects, is no more 
than what is evident from palpable facts. There is reli- 
gious exclusiveness in the world, or there is not. Nothing 
is plainer than that the world is full of it. Close com- 
munion, fencing of tables, the denial of the christian 
name, christian rights, and christian sympathy to those 
who acknowledge the divine authority of Christ, are only 
so many developments of the spirit and principle of ex- 
clusiveness. To notice these and other instances of 
exclusiveness, which ^re all about us, wherey^r we turi), 
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is but the telling of simple and obvious truth. To call 
them unchristian and irreligious, and baneful to the in- 
terests of real Christianity and real religion, is but the 
telling of another simple and obvious truth ; and to dis- 
countenance them, to exhibit them in their odious colors 
and destructive influences, and to use all proper exertions 
to banish them from the church, is but the doing of a 
manifest duty, and is no more illiberal, than to perform 
any other duty is illiberal. We cannot but think it 
strange, therefore, that to term exclusiveness, illiberal 
and pernicious, is to subject us to the charge of illibe- 
rality. 

There is, we believe, another very common misappre- 
hension of the temper and views of liberal Christians. 
It is thought to be an act of assumption in any body of 
men to take to themselves the title of liberal, as if they 
were the only liberal Christians in the world. We are 
convinced that there must be some great mistake on this 
subject. We do not see how they, who maintain liberal 
principles of Christianity, are guilty of any unwarrantable 
assumption in calling themselves liberal Christians. And 
with regard to their monopoly of the name, it ought to 
be distinctly understood, that they do hot intend to con- 
fine it by any other Jimits than are fixed by the significa- 
tion of the word itself, and that they always stand ready 
to receive all as liberal Christians, whatever may be their 
denomination or country, whether they are Trinitarians 
or Unitarians, orthodox or heterodox, who cherish liberal, 
which is to say, free and generous views of the religion 
of Christ. 

2. I have stated that one of the principal features of 
the theology which I have undertaken to describe, is 
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liberality, and I have explained the sense in which the 
term is to be understood, and defended it against some 
common misapprehensions. I will now go on to designate 
that theology as a serious and practical theology. Other 
kinds of theology may be more sad, disheartening, melan- 
choly, and terrific, but none can be more serious ; for seri- 
ousness is not gloom. It is a theology which inculcates 
^leeply serious and reverential views of God, the infinite, 
the unapproachable, the author of all being, and of all 
good. It inculcates serious views of his son Jesus Christ, . 
the pure, the disinterested, the holy, the beloved of God, 
and the teacher and redeemer of men. It inculcates 
serious views of human nature ; serious views of its dig- 
nity, its destination, and responsibility, as well as of its 
unperfection, its dependence, its sinfulness, its need of 
direction, of support, of forgiveness. It inculcates serious 
views of the Scriptures, of God's assistance, providence, 
- and grace ; serious views of duty ; serious views of life ; 
serious views of death ; serious views of judgment and 
eternity. I have noticed above some misapprehensions 
Goncerning the first named characteristic of this theolo- 
gy. But 1 would now say, that no misapprehension of it 
is half so great, as the idea that it may be a light, a care- 
less, a licentious system. It is liberal — ^it is free; but 
free from the dictation of man, not from the fear and 
obedience of God. It spurns the imposition of human 
creeds, bwt it kneels before the revelations of divine 
truth. It bows to the authority of reason, and is there- 
fore rational. It bows to the authority of the Scriptures, 
and is therefore scriptural. It regards God as the source 
both of reason and revelation, and as directly the source 
of one as of the other. When therefore a doctrine is 
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L What, then, is christian salvation? It is deliver- 
ance from ignorance, error and sin; and the possession 
of christian knowledge, virtue and pietj. Perhaps I can 
render this definition more clear by a familiar example. 
Suppose then that a learned heathen now stood before 
me; one who worshipped idols; one who had heard of 
Jesus, and believed him to be an impostor; one whose 
conduct was openly immoral. I undertake to convert' 
him to Christianity by rational argument and evangeli- 
cal motives. I first convince him of the existence of one 
infinite Creator, Grovernor and Father. You perceive 
that he would then be saved from his ignorance coocem- 
ing the nature and perfections of the Supreme Being; 
as well as from the folly and darkness of idolatry. I next 
convince him that Jesus of Nazareth is the divinely com- 
missioned Saviour of the world. You perceive that he 
would then be saved from his erroneous opinions respect- 
ing the one Mediator between God and men; as well as 
from an evil heart of unbelief. I further convince him 
that if he would be a true Christian, he must obey the 
instructions, imitate the example and imbibe .the spirit of 
the great Author and Finisher of our faith. . When his 
actions give evidence of a reformation of heart and life, 
you perceive that he would be saved from bis iniquities; 
as well as blessed with a righteous and holy character. 
When these things are accomplished, you must admit 
that he has experienced christian salvation. 

Now from this illustration, you may learn four most 
important gospel truths. First, that christian salvation 
consists in deliverance from ignorance, error and sin; 
and in the possession of christian knowledge, virtue and 
piety. Secondly, that this salvation takes place whenever 
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dmetians. It completely recognises the truth of man's 
firailty; the power of early Associations and prejudices; 
the Icmg lingering influence oTcreeds and systems, formed 
in ancient days and the world^.s dark age ; the blinding 
effects of excited passions^ rival interests, and the love of 
ascendency ; the virtues, tlie good feelings, and the sin- 
cere piety which are often found in unequal union with 
narrow and forbidding doctrines ; and the need in which 
we all stand of mutual forbearance and forgiveness, as 
well as of forbearance and forgiveness from oil high. 
Recognizing these things, and calling them up to its 
frequent remembrance, it feels its kindly' sentiments 
unimpaired, it keeps its flowing sympathies'«nchilled. 
Unaffectedly it calls all men brethren, and cherishes. for ; 
all men a fraternal regard. Charitable itself, it must of 
tiecessity and its own essential nature, reprobate and 
strive against bigotry, intolerance, and exclusiveness ; 
but it reprobates them in accents of pity, and it would 
strive against them chiefly by the works of benevolence, 
and the exhibitions of a gentle, kindly, and long-suffering 
spirit. It would supplant that* Which is evil, by the intro- 
duction of that which is good. It would separate each 
sincere Christian from his unchristian appendages, and 
contemplate him thus, with all his natural affections and 
acquired virtues and graces about him, in the equal 
and beautiful light of humanity and love. 

I trust that I have delineated a theology which all my 
readers will approve. And where think you that such a 
theology is taught to those Who are to teach it again, and 
difitise it, by the help of God, over the land? Perhaps 
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you will say, that it must surely be taught in many of the 
schools of divinity, and that it ought to be taught in all. 
I can well enter into your feelings ; but I believe it to be a 
melancholy truth that it is taught but in one school in our 
country — nay, but in one throughout the whole of the 
New World. I believe that in th* whole of the Western 
continent, from its southernmost cape to the northern 
circle, there is but one spot, a green spot, in which such 
a theology is publicly taught. I believe that in one theo* 
logical seminary only, in this hemisphere, the Divinity 
School at Cambridge, do religious liberality and charita- 
bleness, conjointly with seriousness, form the spirit of 
theological instruction. There, the sentiments of the 
professors and instructers are not swathed, and stiffened, 
and cramped by the tight folds of a human creed, but 
are left to their free motion and natural growth.. They 
have, to be sure, their own peculiar doctrinal opinions, 
which are well known to be Unitarian, and these opinions 
must, of course, mingle in their instructions, and be per- 
ceived in their interpretations of Scripture. But above 
their doctrinal opinions there is seated the high spirit of 
freedom, which gives freedom, and the gentle spirit of 
charity, which breathes universal good will. And in the 
doctrine, or teachhig of that school, is shown, we are per- 
suaded, * uncorruptness, gravity, sincerity, sound speech 
that cannot be condemned.' 

It is my object to direct your particular attention to 
that school, and to solicit for it your assistance. Your 
interest in it I know I shall excite by the simple statement 
that it is the only institution from which you can expect 
to obtain well educated ministers of the gospel, whose 
instructions shall be marked by the characters of liberali- 
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ty, reasonableness, and charity, and shall be uttered in 
the spirit of that theology which recommends itself to 
your judgment and your hearts. Your assistance I hope 
to gain, by explaining to you how very much it is needed. 

The institution has risen up gradually, from very small 
beginnings, and has never yet been endowed with any 
satisfactory approach to completeness. . Though the sys- 
tem of instruction there is now much more perfect than it 
was a few years ago, there is even now only one teacher, 
the Dexter Professor of Sacred Literature, whose time 
and attentions are wholly devoted to the theological stu- 
dents. Should the Rev. Mr Ware return from Europe, 
as we pray to Almighty God that he may be permitted to 
return, with health and strength sufficient for the duties 
of the new Professorship of Pastoral Theology to which 
he has been appointed, and which has recently been 
endowed with a temporary fund by the contributions of 
generous individuals, the school will then possess the 
undivided labors of two instructers. The other gentle- 
men who are engaged in it as teachers, are also teachers 
in the University with which it is connected, with the 
exception of one, a clergyman of this city, who is tempo- 
rarily engaged to give instruction in the criticism and 
interpretation of the Old Testament. Though the in- 
structions of these gentlemen are exceedingly valuable, 
and greatly prized, yet they cannot be expected to be so 
efficient as they would naturally be, could the unbroken 
attention of the individuals alluded to be given to them. 
The sqhool, then, yet waits for enlarged means of instruc- 
tion, "for more professorships. 

We do not complain, however, that more has not been 
done for it. When we consider the youth of th^ school 
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ance from wrath, or the consequence of siDy in a fu- 
ture world, which would take place hereafter. For if 
they remained holy, no torment would await their en- 
trance upon another existence. PauPs only fear on this 
subject was, lest any should abandon* the christian cha- 
racter, and become so wicked as to incur future punish- 
ment. And although an inspired apostle, he manifests 
his sense of the danger, even in regard to himself ; for 
he has written this passage. ' But I keep under my body, 
and bring it into subjection; lest that by any meanSi 
when I have preached unto others, / mysey should be a 
castmoay.'* Other passages might be adduced to prove 
that the practical Christian has nothing to fear but sin; 
but enough has been said to prove the truth of the third 
proposition. 

4. I am fourthly to prove, that divine pardon can be 
obtained only by the formation of a christian character. 
And what is divine pardon ? Nothing more nor less than 
deliverance from sin, the possession of holiness, and 
the enjoyment of the divine favor, ^nd can the sinner 
secure this without reformation and improvement ? Look 
once more to the law and the testimony. What are 
the words of Isaiah ? ' Let the wicked forsake his way, 
and the unrighteous man his thoughts; and let him re- 
turn unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him; 
and to our God, for he will abundantly pardon.* This is 
perfectly plain. If the depraved forsakes his depravity, 
he escapes punishment. What are the words of Jere- 
miah? ^ It may be that the house of Judah will hear all 
the evil which I purpose to do unto them, that they may 
return every man from his evil way; that I may forgive 
their iniquity and sin.' This is equally plain. Thehou8« 
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of Judah could obtain forgiveness only by forsaking their 
iniquities. And what was our Saviour's commission to 
his apostles? ' That repentance and remission of sinsr 
should be preached in his name.' And what is repent- 
ance, but forsaking wickedness and acquiring holiness? 
and what is the remission of sins, but deliverance from 
their power and punishment? And what was the ex- 
hortation of Peter? * Repent and be converted.' Why? 
^ That your sins may be blotted out.' You perceive that 
pardon and reformation are inseparable. Whoever 
forsakes any sin, that sin is pardoned; and until a sin 
is forsaken, it cannot be forgiven. This is the current 
language of revelation. A host of texts might be produ- 
ced in proof of this assertion; but sufficient have been 
quoted to prove the truth of the fourth proposition. 

But I will not trust to scriptural evidence alone. I ap- 
peal to your observation. Take the man of intemperance.. 
You perceive that his unlawful indulg^^nce causes imme- 
diate pain, and not unfrequently sickness. The seeds of 
various diseases soon take deep root, and undermine the 
constitution; the balance of temper is destroyed; the 
tender sympathies of the soul are perverted; the benevo- 
lent affections of the heart are brutalized; the moral 
powers are rendered insensible to good impressions; the 
intellectual faculties are enervated and shattered; pro- 
perty is dissipated; family and friends are disgraced; and 
the order of social life* is disturbed. Add to all this, his 
distressing reflections on the past; his inefficient and 
broken resolutions of the present; his dismal forebodings 
of the future, and what earthly punishment more severe 
need be imagined ? And how is he to obtain pardon for 
ibis sin? Suppose God should audibly pronounce his 
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forgiveneRS from heaven; would this insure his liappi** 
ness, so lon^ as he continued intemperate? No. It 
would be of no service whatever for him to know that be 
was pardoned in the mind of his heavenly Father, so long 
as his punishment was not renioved. He can secure en- 
joyment only by reformation. So it is with every sin of 
he.irt and life. We may pray for forgiveness, and appeal 
to the divine mercy; but unless we endeavor to forsake 
our iniquities, we only prove ourselves hypocrites. The 
husbandman may as well expect a harvest, without any 
cultivation of the soil. No. All such expectations are 
irrational and unscriptural. God is indeed sufficiently 
merciful. He is infinite love. He is a perfect Father 
of all his children. But no change takes place in his cha- 
racter when our sins are pardoned. The reformation 
must be in ourselves. And although we were already 
pardoned in his mind, we could not escape from the pun- 
ishment of a single sin, until it was forsaken. Conse- 
quently, we can obtain the divine pardon only by forming 
a christian character. 

But will not suffering frequently continue after the 
sin is forsaken? Will reformation restore to the man 
of intemperance, his impaired constitution, his wasted 
estate, his \oA confidence, and his self-approbation? 
Surely not. Some consequences of sin must remain long 
afler it is forsaken; perhaps forever. For pardon does 
not affect these consequences; because so long as we 
remain the same persons, whether in time or eternity, oar 
memories must remind us of our past transgressions. 
Do you suppose that Judas can ever forget that he be- 
trayed his Master? And whenever this base act of trea- 
chery occurs to his mind, must it not fill his soul with the 
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most excrociatiDg anguish ? Yes. Sin is the same to 
the soul that poison is to the body* Take poison, and 
70U injure or destroy your health. Commit sin, and you 
injure or destroy your souPs happiness. Expel the poi* 
son, and you regain your health; althfmgh your consti- 
tution will be injured in proportion to the quantity taken, 
and the time it is retained in the system. Forsake sin, 
and you regain your happiness; although your soul will 
be injured in proportion to the degree and duration of 
your depravity; and you must be forever the worse for 
the sins committed. Until you expel the poison, you can- 
not regain your health. Until you forsake your sin, you 
cannot escape its punishment, nor experience divine par- 
don, nor obtain christian salvation. I must conclude, 
therefore, that the four propositions are proved true, from 
reason, observation, and scripture. 

II. By whom are we saved ? By our heavenly Father. 
He is the original fountain of all our salvation. He saves 
us from temporal inconveniences and calamities, inas- 
much as he provides the means for our daily support and 
enjoyment. He saves us from sin and its consequences, 
inasmuch as he furnishes the means of our moral and re- 
ligious improvement and happiness. Consequently, he 
is our supreme Saviour. The truth of this proposition 
I will now prove from reason and scripture. 

1. Reason teaches us that our heavenly Father is our 
supreme Saviour. How so ? Because he is the original 
author of our lives, and all things in existence. And for 
what purpose has he given us being? To increase his 
own felicity? Surely not. For he is the perfect, inde- 
pendent Creator; and consequently his happiness could 
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neither be increased nor diminished. He most therefore 
have created us solely for our own good; because 
he is infinite lore. This is also evident from our very 
constitution, and our unnumbered blessings. Now. if this 
be the fact, and if he has implanted within us an unceas- 
ing craviog for some higher good; and if he has fiimished 
us with various capacities for sensitive and rational hap- 
piness; and if he has placed us in a scene of constant 
danger and want,* does it not follow from the very attri- 
butes of his nature, that he will furnish the necessary 
means for the gratification of our innocent desires, and 
for our protection from the various evils to which we are 
exposed? Not only so. If he has subjected us to con- 
tinual temptation ; and if he has encouraged an insatiable 
longing for future existence, is it not clear from the very 
perfections of his character, that he will provide the 
means of escape from iniquity, and open before us the 
portals of immortality, and furnish us with opportunities 
for the perfection of our spiritual nature? Should an 
earthly parent leave his dependent child to perish, either 
by accident, or cruelty, or starvation, should you not pro- 
nounce him an inhuman monster ? How infinitely more 
cruel and unnatural would it be for the perfect, supreme 
Creator of the universe to forsake the children of his 
afiTection, and neglect to make provision for their animal 
and spiritual wants. But this is impossible. For a per* 
feet God must necessarily be unchangeable in his charac- 
ter. And if love prompted him to create intelligent off- 
spring, that same affection must ever dispose him to regard 
them with tenderness; and to be their eternal Benefactor, 
Preserver, Father, and Saviour. And universal experi- 
ence has thus far declared^ that the Lord is good to all, and 
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that his tender mercies are over all the works of his 
hands; and consequently, he must remain the universal 
and supreme Saviour. 

2. Revelation also teaches us that our heavenly Father 
is our supreme Saviour. Turn to the scriptures, and 
you will perceive that he is represented as the original 
source of all temporal salvation. You will find this deci- 
sive declaration in the book of Isaiah. ' I, even I, am 
the Lord ; and besides me there is no Saviour.' You 
may find a similar expression in the book of Hosea. * Yet 
I am the Lord thy God from the land of Egypt, and thou 
shalt know no God but me; for there is no Saviour be- 
sides me.' Notwithstanding these positive assertions, 
you learn that this only Saviour employs agents to effect 
the various purposes of temporal protection and preserva- 
tion. Look again to the writings of Isaiah. * For they 
shall cry unto the Lord because of their oppressors, and 
he shall send them a Saviour, a great one, and he shall 
deliver them.' Aiid in Nehcmiahyou find this passage. 
^In the time of their trouble, when they cried unto thee, 
thou heardest them from heaven, and according to thy 
manifold mercies, thou gavest them saviours, who saved 
them out of the handsof their enemies.' Now these texts 
prove most satisfactorily, that although there is no Saviour 
besides Jehovah; yet that he frequently raised up and 
qualified other saviours, to redeem his chosen people from 
temporal calamities. The same kindness he continues 
to manifest towards us. For he is now, as ever, the ori- 
ginal source of all our means of support, comfort, and im- 
provement. By the various gifts of his providence, he 
now saVes us from hunger and nakedness, from slavery 
and oppression, from war and pestilence, from ignorance 
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What must I do to be saved ? — ^Acts, xvi. 80. 

Can a more important question be asked by sinful 
mortals? Do we not all admit its importance, when 
we feel the compunctions of an accusing conscience ? 
when we reflect on our deep depravity of heart and 
life ? and when we consider our capacities for eternal 
suffering or enjoyment? Do we not acknowledge its 
importance, when we witness the awful ravages of wick- 
edness, in destroying whatever is dignified in humanity; 
whatever is useful in character; whatever is improving 
in social intercourse; whatever is productive of happi- 
ness in domestic life, and whatever can give peace and 
hope in the hour of deiath ? Are we not sensible of its 
importance, when we behold the son of the living God 
laboring, teaching, suffering and dying to redeem us from 
iniquity and wretchedness? Are we not convinced of its 
importance, when we contemplate the infinite love of our 
heavenly Father, in sending his well beloved Son to 
rescue us from our degradation; in giving to him his 
holy spirit without measure, and in qualifying him to be- 
come the Saviour of the world? Let mo then invite your 
attention to the infinitely important subject of christian 
salvation. 
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I. What, then, is christian salvation? It is deliver- 
ance from ignorance, error and sin; and the possession 
of christian knowledge, virtue and piety. Perhaps I can 
render this definition more clear by a familiar example. 
Suppose then that a learned heathen now stood before 
me; one who worshipped idols; one who had heard of 
Jesus, and believed him to be an impostor; one whose 
conduct was openly immoral. I undertake to convert' 
him to Christianity by rational argument and evangeli- 
cal motives. I first convince him of the existence of one 
infinite Creator, Governor and Father. You perceive 
that he would then be saved from his ignorance coocern- 
ing the nature and perfections of the Supreme Being; 
as well as from the folly and darkness of idolatry. I next 
convince him that Jesus of Nazareth is the divinely com- 
missioned Saviour of the world. You perceive that he 
would then be saved from his erroneous opinions respect^- 
ing the one Mediator between God and men; as well as 
from an evil heart of unbelief. I further convince him 
that if he would be a true Christian, be must obey the 
instructions, imitate the example and imbibe .the spirit of 
the great Author and Finisher of our faith. When his 
actions give evidence of a reformation of heart and life, 
you perceive that he would be saved from bis iniquities; 
as well as blessed with a righteous and holy character. 
When these things are accomplished, you must adnut 
that he has experienced christian salvation. 

Now from this illustration, you may learn (bur most 
important gospel truths. First, that christian salvation 
consists in deliverance from ignorance, error and sin; 
and in the possession of christian knowledge, virtue and 
piety. Secondly, that this salvation takes place whenever 
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a person becomes a practical Christian. Thirdly, that so 
long as any one continues a practical Christian, he is in 
no danger of punishment. And fourthly, that divine 
pardon can be obtained only by forming a christian cha- 
racter. The truth of these four propositions, T will now 
endeavor to prove, from reason, observation, and the 
Scriptures. 

1 . I am first to prove that christian salvation consists 
in deliverance from ignorance, error and sin; and in the 
possession of christian knowledge, virtue and piety. Look 
then io the scriptural argument. Why was our Saviour 
called Jesus? ' Thou shak call his name Jesus; for he 
shall save his people ^om their sins.' Why did he appear 
on earth ? ^ The son of man is come to save that which 
was lost;' lost in darkness, doubt and depravity. Why 
did he commission Paul to visit the gentiles? ' To open 
their eyes, and to turn them from darkness to light, and 
from the power of Satan unto God.' Why did he give 
himself a ransom for sinners? ^ To redeem us from all 
iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous 
of good works.' And who are the subjects of his saving 
power? ' He became the author of eternal salvation 
unto all them that obey him.' If then a person is turned 
from heathenism, to the service of the living God; if he 
is redeemed from his iniquities, and rendered zealous of 
the good works of the gospel; he is surely saved from his 
religious blindness and iniquity, and possessed of chris- 
tian instruction and holiness. Many more passages of a 
similar import might be quoted, but these are sufficient 
to prove the truth of the first proposition. 

8. I am secondly to prove that this salvation takes 
place whenever a person becomes a practical Christian. 
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Look again at the argunoent from revelatioii. What did 
Jesus say to the penitent female who anointed hia feet 
at the house of Simon the Pharisee ? ^ Thy faith hath 
saved thee; go in peace.' Hath saved ikee; not will 
save thee at some future period; but, hath even now se- 
cured thy salvation. His miraculous powers enabled him 
to know that her repentance was sincere, that her refor- 
mation was commenced, and that her belief in his divine 
mission would influence her to strive for christian per- 
fection. What is the exhortation of Paul to his beloved 
Timothy ? ' Be thou partaker of the alflictions of the 
gospel, according to the power of God, who hath saved 
us.' Hath saved us ; not will hereafter confer salvation; 
but hath already saved us, by aiding us in becoming obe* 
dient disciples of Christ Jesus. What is his testimony 
concerning God in his letter to Titus? 'According to bis 
mercy he saved us/ He saved us. If he had before saved 
them, their salvation could not be an event of futurity. 
The same apostle makes these explicit declarations to his 
converts. ' We are saved by hope.' * By grace ye are 
saved.' Are saved! In both cases the salvation was 
then experienced. This meaning is more strongly ex- 
pressed in the original. The literal translation is thi»-^ 
we were saved by hope; by grace ye were saved. Thus 
no doubt remains thut he spoke of an event already pass- 
ed. Take one example from the epistle of Peter. * The 
like figure whereunto even baptism doth now save us.' 
Doth now save us ! This ordinance was then leading them 
to the acquisition of christian knowledge, virtue and pi- 
ety; and thus saving them from ignorance, error and sin. 
If then our Saviour pronounced his disciples saved, as 
soon as they cordially embraced his religion; and if the 
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inspired apostles declared that their re£brmed converts^ 
as well as themselves, had already experienced salva- 
tion; surely christian salvation takes place whenever a 
person becomes a practical Christian. Many similar 
passages might be produced,- but these are sufficient to 
prove the truth of the second proposition. 

d. I am thirdly to prove that so long as any one con- 
tinues a practical Christian, he is in no danger of punish- 
ment. He will not indeed be saved from temporal 
afflictions, as were many of them who attended upon our 
Lord^s personal ministry; but these are ncit to be con- 
sidered punishments. Still the words save, saved, satva* 
tion, and Saviour, are frequently used in the scriptures in 
reference to these evils. From such trials, tha sincere 
Christian is now delivered only so far as his cheerful re- 
signation raises him above their influence. But he is in 
BO danger of suffering that misery which is the natural 
consequence of sin. For there is a hell only for the im- 
penitent and disobedient; and what is called the wrath 
of God abides only on those who are his enemies by their 
wicked works. And there is no future condemnation to 
those who walk not after the flesh, but ader the spirit. 
For what does Paul say to his Roman converts ? ' God 
commendeth his love toward us, in that, while we were 
jet sinners, Christ died for us. Much more then, being 
now justifieU by his blood, we s/icdl be saved from wrath 
through him. For if, when we were enemies, we were 
reconciled to God through the death of his Son; much 
more, being reconciled, we shall be saved by his life.' 
Here you perceive that two kinds of salvation are men- 
tioned. The first was deliverance from sin, which ih^y 
bad already experienced; the second would be deliver- 
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ance from wrath, or the consequence of sin, in a fu- 
ture world, which would take place hereafter.' For if 
they remained holy, no torment would await their en- 
trance upon another existence. PauPs only fear on this 
subject was, lest any should abandon' the christian cha- 
racter, and become so wicked as to incur future punish- 
ment. And although an inspired apostle, he manifests 
his sense of the danger, even in regard to himself ; for 
he has written this passage. ' But I keep under my body, 
and bring it into subjection; lest that by any means, 
when I have preached unto others, / tnysey should be a 
castmoay? Other passages might be adduced to prove 
that the practical Christian has nothing to fear but sin; 
but enough has been said to prove the truth of the third 
proposition. 

4. I am fourthly to prove, that divine pardon can be 
obtained only by the formation of a christian character. 
And what is divine pardon? Nothing more nor less than 
deliverance from sin, the possession of holiness, and 
the enjoyment of the divine favor. i\nd can the sinner 
secure this without reformation and improvement ? Look 
once more to the law and the testimony. What are 
the words of Isaiah ? ' Let the wicked forsake his way, 
and the unrighteous man his thoughts; and let him re- 
turn unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him; 
and to our God, for he will abundantly pardon.^ This is 
perfectly plain. If the depraved forsakes his depravity, 
he escapes punishment. What are the words of Jere- 
miah? ^ It may be that the house of Judah will hear all 
the evil which I purpose to do unto them, that they may 
return every man from his evil way; that I may forgive 
their iniquity and sin.' This is equally plain. The house 
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of Judafa could obtain forgiveness only by forsaking their 
iniquities. And what was our Saviour's commission to 
his apostles? ^ That repentance and remission of siasr 
should be preached in his name.' And what is repent- 
ance, but forsaking wickedness and acquiring holiness? 
and what is the remission of sins, but deliverance from 
their power and punishment? ^nd what was the ex- 
hortation of Peter? * Repent and be converted.' Why? 
^ That your sins may be blotted out.' You perceive that 
pu-don and reformation are inseparable. Whoever 
forsakes any sin, that sin is pardoned; and until a sin 
is forsaken, it cannot be forgiven. This is the current 
language of revelation. A host of texts might be produ- 
ced in proof of this assertion; but sufficient have been 
quoted to prove the truth of the fourth proposition. 

But I will not trust to scriptural evidence alone. I ap-- 
peal to your observation. Take the man of intemperance.. 
You perceive that his unlawful indulgence causes imme- 
diate pain, and not unfrequently sickness. The seeds of 
various diseases soon take deep root, and undermine the 
constitution; the balance of temper is destroyed; the 
tender sympathies of the soul are perverted; the benevo- 
lent afiections of the heart are brutalized; the moral 
powers are rendered insensible to good impressions; the 
intellectual faculties are enervated and shattered; pro- 
perty is dissipated; family and friends are disgraced; and 
the order of social life* is disturbed. Add to all this, his 
distressing reflections on the past; his inefficient and 
broken resolutions of the present; his dismal forebodings 
of the future, and what earthly punishment more severe 
need be imagined? And how is he to obtain pardon for 
ibis sin? Suppose God should audibly pronounce his 
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forgivenera from heaven; would this insure his happi- 
ness, so Ion? as he continued intemperate ? No. It 
would be of no service whatever for him to know that be 
was pardoned in the mind of his heavenly Father, so long 
as his punishment was not removed. He can secure en- 
joyment only by reformation. So it is with every sin of 
heurt and life. We may pray for forgiveness, and appeal 
to the divine mercy; but unless we endeavor to forsake 
our iniquities, we only prove ourselves hypocrites. The 
husbandman may as well expect a harvest, without any 
cultivation of the soil. No. All such expectations are 
irrational and unscriptnral. God is indeed sufficiently 
merciful. lie is infinite love. He is a perfect Father 
of all his children. But no change takes place in his cha- 
racter when our sins are pardoned. The reformation 
must be in ourselves. And although we were already 
pardoned in his mind, we could not escape from the pun- 
ishment of a single sin, until it was forsaken. Conse- 
quently, we can obtain the divine pardou only by forming 
a christian character. 

But will not suffering frequently continue af^er the 
sin is forsaken? Will reformation restore to the man 
of intemperance, his impaired constitution, his wasted 
estate, his lo^t confidence, and his self^approbation? 
Surely not. Some consequences of sin must remain long 
afler it is forsaken; perhaps forever. For pardon does 
not affect these consequences; Ibecause so long as we 
remain the same persons, whether in time or eternity, our 
memories must remind us of our past transgressions. 
Do you suppose that Judas can ever forget that he be- 
trayed his Master? And whenever this base act of trear 
chery occurs to his mind, must it not fill his soul with the 
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most excruciating anguish? Yes. Sin is the same to 
the soul that poison is to the hody* Take poison, and 
you injure or destroy your health. Commit sin, and you 
injure or destroy your souPs happiness. Expel the poi* 
son, and you regain your health; althfiugh your consti- 
tution will be injured in proportion to the quantity taken, 
and the time it is retained in the system. Forsake sin, 
and you regain your happiness; although your soul will 
be injured in proportion to the dogree and duration of 
your depravity; and you must be forever the worse for 
the sins committed. Until you expel the poison, you can- 
not regain your health. Until you forsake your sin,you 
cannot escape its punishment, nor experience divine par- 
don, nor obtain christian salvation. I must conclude, 
therefore, that the four propositions are proved true, from 
reason, observation, and scripture. 

II. By whom are we saved ? By our heavenly Father. 
He is the original fountain of all our salvation. He saves 
us from temporal inconveniences and calamities, inas- 
much as he provides the means for our daily support and 
enjoyment. He saves us from sin and its consequences, 
inasmuch as he furnishes the meansof our moral and re- 
ligious improvement and happiness. Consequently, he 
is our supreme Saviour. The truth of this proposition 
I will now prove from reason and scripture. 

1. Reason teaches us that our heavenly Father is our 
V supreme Saviour. How so? Because he is the original 
author of our lives, and all things in existence. And for 
what purpose has he given us being? To increase his 
own felir.ity ? Surely not. For he is the perfect, inde- 
pendent Creator; and consequently his happiness could 
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neither be increased nor diminished. He must therefore 
have created us solely for our own good; because 
he is infinite love. This is also evident from our very 
constitution, and our unnumbered blessings. NowJf this 
be the fact, and if he has implanted within us an unceas- 
ing craving for some higher good; and if he has furnished 
us with various capacities for sensitive and rational hap- 
piness; and if he has placed us in a scene of constant 
danger and want; does it not follow from the very attri- 
butes of his nature, that he will furnish the necessary 
means for the gratification of our innocent desires, and 
for our protection from the various evils to which we are 
exposed ? Not only so. If he has subjected us to con- 
tinual temptation; and if he has encouraged an insatiable 
longing for future existence, is it not clear from the very 
perfections of his character, that he will provide the 
means of escape from iniquity, and open before us the 
portals of immortality, and furnish us with opportunities 
for the perfection of our spiritual nature? Should an 
earthly parent leave his dependent child to perish, either 
by accident, or cruelty, or starvation, should you not pro- 
nounce him an inhuman monster? How infinitely more 
cruel and unnatural would it be for the perfect, supreme 
Creator of the universe to forsake the children of his 
affection, and neglect to make provision for their animal 
and spiritual wants. But this is impossible. For a per- 
fect God must necessarily be unchangeable in his charac- 
ter. And if love prompted him to create intelligent off- 
spring, that same affection must ever dispose him to regard 
them with tenderness; and to be their eternal Benefactor, 
Preserver, Father, and Saviour. And universal experi- 
ence has thus far declared^ that the Lord is good to all^ and 
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that his tender mercies are over all the works of his 
hands; and consequently, he must remain the universal 
and supreme Saviour. 

2. Revelation also teaches us that our heavenly Father 
is our supreme Saviour. Turn to the scriptures, and 
you will perceive that he is represented as the original 
source of all temporal salvation. You will find this deci- 
sive declaration in the book of Isaiah. * I, even I, am 
the Lord ; and 'besides me there is no Saviour.' You 
may find a similar expression in the book of Hosea. * Yet 
I am the Lord thy God from the land of Egypt, and thou 
shalt know no God but me; for there is no Saviour be- 
sides me.' Notwithstanding these positive assertions, 
you learn that this only Saviour employs agent? to effect 
the various purposes of temporal protection and preserva- 
tion. Look again to the writings of Isaiah. ' For they 
shall cry unto the Lord because of their oppressors, and 
he shall send them a Saviour, a great oiie, and he shall 
deliver them.' Arid in Nehemiahyou find this passage. 
' In the time of their trouble, when they cried unto thee, 
thou heardest them from heaven, and according to thy 
manifold mercies, thou gavest them saviours, who saved 
them out of the handsof their enemies.' Now these texts 
prove most satisfactorily, that although there is no Saviour 
besides Jehovah; yet that he frequently raised up and 
qualified other saviours, to redeem his chosen people from 
temporal calamities. The same kindness he continues 
to manifest towards us. For he is now, as ever, the ori- 
ginal source of all our means of support, comfort, and im- 
provement. By the various gifts of his providence, he 
now saVes us from hunger and nakedness, from slavery 
and oppression, from war and pestilence, from ignorance 
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and crime, from sickness and death. And he freely gives 
us, through a variety of second causes, all our talents^ 
privileges, blessings, and hopes. ' For of him, and through 
him, and to him, are all things ; and in him we all live, 
and move, and have our being.' 

3. Revelation likewise instructs us that our heavenlj 
Father is our supreme Saviour in spiritual a mcerns. You 
find this declaration in Paul's first epistle to Timothy. 
' This is good and acceptable in the sight of God our Sa- 
viour, who will have all men to be saved, and to corae unto 
the knowledge of the truth.' Now this refers to the salva- 
tion of the soiil from sin and wretchedness; and expresses 
very clearly the desire of our Father to have all his chil- 
dren embrace the gospel and reap its rich rewards. In 
the same epistle, you find another passage equally expli- 
cit. * We trust in the living God, who is the Saviour of all 
men, specially of those that believe.' This needs no 
explanation. Not only so. The beloved disciple thus 
affirms. ^ God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him, should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.' This fully proves 
that we are solely indebted to our Father for the unspeak- 
able gifl of a spiritual Saviour; and for all the ineansof 
moral renovation and improvement. This is confirmed 
by Paul. * All things are of God, who hath reconciled 
us to himself by Jesus Christ.' In another place, he uses 
this language. ' But afler that the kindness and love of 
God our Saviour toward men appeared, not by works of 
righteousness which we have done, but according to his 
mercy, he saved us, by the washing of regeneration and 
renewing of the holy ghost, through Jesus Christ our 
Saviour.' You perceive that God and his Son are both 
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called Saviours in the same verse. But you also notice 
that it is expressly asserted, that God had saved them by 
Christ Jesus. The one was the author of salvation, and 
the other the instrument. Many more passages of the 
same impoit might be quoted; but these are sufficient to 
prove that our heavenly Father is our supreme Saviour. 
Yes; he is the original fountain of all temporal and 
spiritual salvation, as I have fairly proved from reason 
and scripture. 

III. By what means does our heavenly Father effect 
our christian salvation ? By certain instruments, prin- 
ciples and motives. The most important of these I will 
now describe. 

1. Our heavenly Father saves us through the instru- 
mentality of Christ Jesus. He brought him into being, 
commissioned him to be a Saviour of all who would come 
onto him, and qualified him for the successful execution 
of his divine office. These truths are plainly taught in 
various parts of the unerring scriptures. Turn to the 
book of Acts, and you hear the inspired apostles ad- 
dressing their brethren in these words. ^ Then Peter 
and the other apostles answered — We ought to obey 
God ^rather than men. The God of our fathers raised 
up Jesus, whom ye slew and hanged on a tree; him hath 
God exalted with his right hand, to be a Prince and a 
Saviour, for to give repentance unto Israel, and forgive- 
ness of sins.' You here learn that the God of the Jew -• 
had brought Jesus into existence, and qualified him to 
be an instrument of their salvation. Take another pas- 
cmge from the letter of the beloved John. 'And we have 
seen and do testifv, that the Father sent the Son to be 
the Saviour of the world.' You here perceive that our 
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Father fient his Son to be a Saviour, not merely for the 
Jews, but for all nations. More passages of the same 
character might be easily adduced; but these are amply 
sufficient to prove that our heavenly Father has created 
and commissioned Jesus of Nazareth to be an instru- 
ment of salvation to mankind. 

But how is Christ Jesus an instrument for our salva- 
tion? Let Peter answer this question. ^ God having 
raised up his Son Jesus, sent him to bless you, in turning 
away every one of you from his iniquities.' So far then 
as he turns any one from his wickedness, so far he saves 
him from its punishment, and no farther; and he efiects 
the salvation of sinners in no other way. But in what 
manner does he turn us from our sins? Let this question 
be answered by the experience of those already saved; 
by the best Christians of all denominations. Inquire 
what first induced them to become sincere disciples of 
Jesus, and you will receive a variety of replies. You will 
find that some have been early and successfully trained 
up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, and gra- 
dually drawn into the paths of holiness, by the pure mo- 
rality of the gospel; while others have been converted 
more suddenly in maturer years, by the great discoveries 
of Christianitv. You will find that some have been ex- 
cited to consideration and amendment, by the example of 
Jesus ; while others have been influenced to obedience^ 
by his benevolent labors and stupendous miracles. You 
will find that some have been stimulated to exertion in 
the christian life, by his glorious promises of a heavenly 
reward; while others have been savingly alarmed, by the 
awful threatenings of future punishment. You will find 
that some have been mehed to contrition by his agonizing 
sufferings; while others have bowed their stubbom wiUa 
k 
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before the majesty of his cross. From these and similar 
confessions, you must conclude that Jesus saves us from 
our iniquities, by his life and labors; by his example and 
instructions; by his consolations and discoveries; by his 
promises and threatenings, and by his sufferings and 
death. And what is proved true by actual experience, 
you find confirmed by the clearest declarations of scrip- 
ture. For spiritual salvation is there ascribed to these 
various causes; sometimes to one, sometimes to another, 
and sometimes to all combined. The whole process is 
therefore perfectly plain and intelligible. Jesus exerts 
no mysterious or miraculous influence over our souls. 
So far as he induces us to become good, so far he is in- 
strumental in our salvation, and no farther; for we are 
not now saved, and we shall never be saved, any farther 
than wc become holy. This is (expressly declared by our 
Saviour himself. * Not every one that saith unto me — 
Liord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven ; but 
he that doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven.' 
The writer to the Hebrews is equally decided. * Christ 
Jesus became the author of eternal salvation unto all 
them that obey him.' Consequently, those who continue 
disobedient are not partakers of his salvation. 

2. Our heavenly Father saves us through the instru- 
mentality of his holy word. This truth is likewise plainly 
taught in scripture. What is the exhortation of James 
to his readers ? ^ Receive with meekness the ingrafted 
word, which is able to save your souls.' You find the 
following petition in one of our Saviour's last prayers. 
' Sanctify them through thy truth; thy word is truth.' 
Paul addresses his beloved Timothy in these words. 
* From a child thou hast known the holy scripture8| 
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which are able to make thee wise unto salvation, through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus.' And Peter addresses 
his converts as already saved by this instrument. ^ See 
that ye love one another with a pure heart fervently; 
being born again, not of corruptible seed,*but of incor- 
ruptible, by the word of God, which liveth and abideth 
forever.' These passages are sufficient to prove that the 
scriptures of truth are a divinely appointed instrument 
of salvation; and that they contain the necessary efficacy 
to accomplish this glorious purpose. 

But how does the bible effect our salvation ? By warn- 
ing us of our moral dangers, furnishing remedies for our 
spiritual diseases, and providing instfuction in relation 
to our immortal interests. For we are assured that ' all 
scripture, given by inspiration of God, is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness.' Let me then illustrate this position by 
a familiar example. Give a navigator an accurate chart 
of some dangerous coast; let it exhibit a perfect delinea- 
tion of all rocks, shoals, and quicksands; let the course 
of safety be described with equal fidelity and plainness. 
Now if he follow the right directions, his chart will be 
instrumental iu the salvation of himself, his crew and his 
vessel; but if he proceed in a contrary path, his neglect 
will expose him to all the calamities of shipwreck. So 
with the bible. Put it into the hands of an intelligent 
child of God, and he will readily perceive that it dis- 
closes the moral dangers to which he is exposed, and that 
it discovers a sure and safe way to holiness and heaven. 
He will feel conscious of freedom and ability, either to 
disregard its admonitions, or to comply with its requisi- 
tions. Now if he follow its instructions, he will assuredly 
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be saved from igDorance, vice and misery ; and rendered 
enlightened, virtuous and happy. But if he slight its 
warnings, despise its counsels and disobey its injunc- 
tions, lie will as certainly experience the consquences of 
ignorance, error and sin. The bible is instrumental in 
effecting his salvation in the same way that a chart saves 
the mariner from shipwreck. The divine word contains 
the same efficacy now as at the period of its first pror* 
mulgation. Whoever sincerely endeavors to make it the 
standard of his faith and practice, will inevitably secure 
salvation, although he shoukl be deprived of the privilege 
of hearing the preached gospel. But no one should be 
so foolish as to suppose this holy book possesses any 
mysterious or miraculous charm. No. You may cover 
every shelf in your house with bibles; you may place 
them under every pillow; you may even bind them to 
every heart; and if you use them in no other way, you 
may as well expect salvation from your almanac. No. 
The bible will do you no good, unless you study its pages^ 
and understand its contents, and obey its instructions; 
and then it will prove instrumental in your salvation just 
so far as it makes you wiser, better and holier, and no 
farther. 

3. Our heavenly Father saves us through the influ- 
ence of his holy spirit. This fact is plainly taught in the 
gospel. Look into the writings of Paul. To the Philip- 
pians he saith — * Work out your own salvation with fear 
and trembling; for it is God which worketh in you both 
to will and to do of his good pleasure.' To the Thes- 
salonians he saith — ' God hath chosen you to salvation 
through the sanctification of the spirit.' And again, < God 
hath also given unto us his holy spirit.' To the Romans, 
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speaking of the Gentiles, he saith — < Being sanctified 
by the holy ghost.' And to Titus, he saith, — * God 
saved us by the renewing of the holy ghost.' More 
passages of a similar import might be readily quoted, 
but these satisfactorily prove that our heavenly Father 
saves us through the influence of his holy spirit. 

But how does the spirit of God effect our salvation? 
Let an inspired apostle answer this question. ' The 
spirit also helpeth our infirmities.' But how is this help 
communicated? In a supernatural manner? Does it 
give us the power of working miracles, and of speaking 
unknown languages? No. It was so imparted to the 
apostles and some of their first Jewish and Gentile con- 
verts; to convince them more deeply of the truth of 
Christianity, and aid them more efiectually in its pro- 
pagation. But we have no good evidence that any be- 
lievers have received this special influence of the spirit 
since the apostolic age. -r- Is. it communicated in an irre- 
sistible manner? Does it compel us to become Chris- 
tians? No. For this would destroy our accountablenessy 
and directly contradict the scriptures. These commands 
are plainly given. ' Quench not the spirit.' Grieve 
not the holy spirit of God.' And this charge was boldly 
made to the Jews; ^ Ye stifl'-necked and uncircuracised 
in heart and ears, ye do always resist the holy ghost.' 
If they had power to withstand its influence, we must 
surely possess the same power, for human nature in this 
respect remains unchanged. — Is it communicated in an 
arbitrary manner? Is it bestowed without any condi- 
tions ? No. It is promised to those, and those only, who 
ask, seek, and knock for its assistance. * If ye then, be- 
ipg evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, 
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how much more shall your heavenly Father give the 
holy spirit to them that ask him.' * Work out your own 
salvation with fear and trembling.' ^ Give all diligence 
to make your calling and election sure.' Our Father is 
ever ready to help all who help themselves; and as he 
has promised aid to none others, those who neglect the 
means of grace, must not expect any peculiar assistance. 
— Is it communicated in a discernible manner? Can 
we distinguish its operations from the results of our own 
thoughts, feelings, affections and imaginations? No* 
For if we could, we should realize as much of a miracle 
as any wrought by our Saviour; and we all believe the 
day of miracles to be past. And to prevent this perni- 
cious error our divine Master has given us a very explicit 
cautiop. ' The wind bioweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
comelh, and whither it goeth; so is every one that is 
born of the spirit.' — Is it communicated in a uniform 
manner? Does it assist all persons in the same way, 
and at any one particular period? No. For then we 
could determine the mode and time of operation. But 
experience furnishes no such result. And an inspired 
apostle assures us, that there ' are diversities of opera- 
tions, but it is the sumo God which workethall in all.' — 
If the help of the spirit is communicated in none of 
these ways, how is it imparted? Neither revelation nor 
experience furnishes an answer to this question. We 
must therefore rest satisfied with knowing that we are 
assisted by the holy spirit in our exertions for salvation; 
and assisted in such a way as not to afiect our free agency* 
We havje a parallel case in the productions of nature. 
^ So is the kingdom of God, as if a man should cast seed 
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into th6 ground; and should sleep and rise, tiig'it and 
day, and the seed should spri.Mg and grow up, he knowetfa 
not how. For the ear bringeth forth fruit of herself; 
first the blade, then the ear, after that the full com in the 
ear.' If you see the ripened grain, you know that God 
has blessed the labors of the husbandman, although you 
cannot tell the time when, nor the manner how. So in 
religion. If you behold a person exhibiting love, joy, 
peace, long suffering, gentleness, goctdness, faith, meek- 
ness, temperance, you know that his infirmities have 
received help from the holy spirit. And just so far as this 
influence produces these christian fruits, just so far it is 
instrumental in our salvation, and no farther. 

4. Our heavenly Father saves us through the instru- 
mentality of the christian ministry. Paul informs us that 
Christ Jesus ^ gave some, apostles; and some, prophets; 
and some, evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers; 
for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the min- 
istry, for the edifying of th<^ body of Christ.' He was 
himself an apostle of this number; and he acquaints us 
with some of the measures of his ministry. * To the 
weak became I as weak, that I might gain the weak; I 
am made all things to all men, that I might by all means 
save some.' He also gives an exhortation to Timothy 
on this subject. * Take heed unto thyself, and unti» the 
doctrine; continue in them; for in doing this thou shalt 
both save thyself, and them that hear thee.' He likewise 
declared that it * pleased God by the foolishness of preach* 
ing to save them that believe.' These texts plainly prove 
that the christian ministry is an appointed means of spi-^ 
ritual salvation; and that faithful ministers are instru- 
ments in the hand of God for the conversion of sinners. 
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But how does the minister of Christ effect our salva- 
tion? By inducing us to forsake and avoid sin; to acquire 
and maintain holiness. And by what means does he 
accomplish these objects? Ask those pious believers who 
readily ascribe their salvation to the instrumentality of 
their pastors. They will frankly confess, that their at-- 
tention was first awakened to the claims of religion, by 
some rational, affecting, or persuasive discourse; or they 
will freely admit, that they were first excited to du^y, 
by the conversation of their religious teacher, either in 
public or private, either at the bed of sickness, in the 
hour of death, or at the house of affliction. There are 
others indeed in almost every society, who will not ac- 
knowledge that ihey have received any perceptible bene- 
fit from the christian ministry. But is there not reason 
to believe, that they have been imperceptibly deterred 
from many vain thoughts and sinful desires, from many 
unkind remarks and cruel accusations, from many vicious 
practices and wicked habits, by hearing the weekly sound 
of the everlasting gospel? Is there not reason to believe, 
that they have also been excited, in the same way, to 
cherish good feelings, to cultivate amictble dispositions, 
to exhibit benevolent sympathies, and to perform right- 
eous actions? You can judge fairly of the saving effects 
of preaching, only by comparing the intellectual and 
moral state of a whole cf)ngregation, where no christian 
instructions have lately been dispensed, with one which 
has long enjoyed the blessings of religious institutions. 
Whenever this is done candidly, you will be convinced, 
that the constant warnings against wickedness, the con- 
tinual recommendations of righteousness, the unceasing 
proclamation of the love of God and the claims of Christ, 
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a--: :""■? ever tS'r^-f.r^ «c:'rr3*j dero^ion, have a direct 
£i:i -.■.-■sTrr 'j'. ZirZ'i^z.:j ::■ e *T»re : be tone of moral feel- 
izz '-'- ':"a'^::-:r A-f i'.^ :ri.Tcip»aJ reason that more 
et:i.-'.:: Z-'-i i^ -:< err-iTci. =.ujT t'etoiind in the hear* 
e:». Tie iz-z-^'.'.t :'-!. / cronrrs* The tT»jTh of this assertion* 
• F:r -l::- us ^a* *!* i:-?^<-i p'earhed as well as unto 
liien:; ': j: t~.e irm rreacbed cid noi profit them, not 
bt:- J n.i.x-r'i w::h fii:-. in :'ri€ni 'hat heard it."* This must 
ev^T le :ie ca-c >; '. 12 i? zz^n are free agents Their 
in::.- vrrrient from Z''n::.:r.z "'list depend on their own 
exvr.iins. in cinr.ex: = T:.:.:.ie i^romised blessing. Yes: 
V.:;: p-.av a::eQd ch'jr:':: vn tvcrv reTurning sabbath: vou 
m=% hs\ e ih-:- mo<t el : c/ie::: rreaor.er in Christendom: you 
ir.iv r.tar the wh* le c . "juscI . :' G ^d declared from week 
to \^eek and troai vear i: vear: aad unless vou listen to 
the truihs of relig; : n. h,r.c Iring iheni home to your minds 
and Ci-nsciences. and :f:!!ve to reduce them to practice, 
Tou can reanbut \\:i\i bencnt from the christian ministry; 
for this instiunricrit will save you just so tar as it makes 
vou ffo«id. and no fan'ier. 

5. Our heavenly Father saves us through the iostru- 
mentality of the events of his providence. These are of 
two hinds, joyous and grievous. Both are wisely designed 
to lead his intelligent children to consideration and obe- 
dience. This is clearly taught in various passages of 
scripture. Listen to the wo:ds of Paul. ^ Despisest thou 
the nches of his goodness, and forbearance, and long- 
Mifiering; not knowing that the goodness of God leadeth 
thee to repentance ?' Hear also the declaration of the 
Almigbtj. * In their affliction they will seek me early!' 

■ecovdaoce with this is the testimony of David. ' Be- 
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fore I was afflicted I went astray; but now have I kept 
thy word.' And the consolation of the Hebrew converts 
is equally to the point. ^ Now no chastening for the 
present seemethto be joyous, but grievous; nevertheless, 
aflerward it yieldeth the peaceable fruits of righteousness 
unt(» them which are exercised thereby.' These texts 
fully prove that thr prosperous and afflictive events of 
providence are an instruinent of christian salvation. 

But how do the events of providence effect our salva- 
tion? By leading us to self-examination and self-im- 
provement. Prosperity is admirably adapted to excite 
our gratitude to our heavenly Benefactor, and encourage 
unreserved obedience to his holy laws. No doubt many 
may be found in every religious denomination, on whom 
the goodness of God has exerted its saving influence. But 
I fear the pleasing events of life have corrupted a still 
larger number, and rendered them more thoughtless and 
worldly minded, more covetous and depraved On the 
other hand, adversity has produced an abundant harvest 
of holiness. The afflictive events of providence have 
probably awakened the attention of more persons to the 
concerns of religion, than any other cause whatever. You 
find some in almost every church who were first moved 
to commence the work of salvation, by sonie disappoint- 
ment, desertion or suffering; by the loss either of health, 
or friends, or property. But affliction has not uniformly 
produced holy fruits. Many have been hardened by their 
trials, and made more depraved and wretched. This must 
continue to be the case so long as we remain free agents. 
Our Father designs our best good in all the events of hlj 
providence. We have power, either to improve them to 
our salvation, or to misimprove them to our condemoar 
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tion. Our interest, our duty, and our happiness coin- 
cide. Let no one then be so simple as to think he shall 
be always sure of happiness, without personal holiness, 
because he now receives a large share of temporal bless- 
ings. For unless he faithfully improve all his talents, 
they will hereader swell the fountain of his misery. 
Neither let any one believe that he is sure of future feli- 
city, simply because he is afflicted while on earth. No. 
You may see every hope of your soul blasted ; you may 
be deserted by every mortal friend; you may be torment- 
ed with every bodily disease; you may be stripped of 
every earthly comfort; and if your trials render you more 
peevish, repining and rebellious, they will assuredly in- 
crease your guilt, your wretchedness and your condem- 
nation. Unless they serve to wean your affections from 
earthly vanities; unless they raise your thoughts to the 
unseen realities of eternity; unless they lead you to self- 
scrutiny, self-discipline and self-cultivation, they cannot 
promote your christian salvation. For this instrument 
will save you just so far as it makes you holy, and no 
farther. 

6. Our heavenly Father saves us through the influence 
of faith A belief in the Messiahship of Jesus leads to 
christian salvation. You find this truth plainly taught on 
almost every page of the gospel. What was the answer 
of Peter to the question of the jailer? ^ Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved, and thy 
house.' How did our Saviour close his commission to 
his apostles ? ' He that believeth and is baptized, shall 
be saved; but he that believeth not, shall be damned.^ 
Listen also to the declaration of Paul. ^ If thou shalt 
confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe 
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in thy heart that God hath raised him from the dead, 
thou shah be saved.' A multitude of similar passages 
might be quoted; but these satisfactorily prove, that 
faith in Jesus is a principle of christian salvation. 

But how does faith effect our salvation? By influ- 
encing our thoughts, motives and conduct in the ways of 
truth, virtue and piety. It operates in the same manner 
as our belief in many other facts. Much of our daily 
conduct is the result of faith, and not of certain know- 
ledge. Take an example. You may find a man of 
learning, who was comparatively ignorant when he arriv- 
ed at years of maturity. His advantages of instruction 
had been few and defective. But he believed that im- 
portant and valuable literary acquisitions might be made 
by attention to study. He accordingly procured the 
necessary books, employed the requisite instructers, and 
devoted to tlie pursuit of knowledge a sufRcient portion 
of time and thought. And what is the result? A good 
education. This is therefore the effect of his belief ; for 
it was his faith which first excited him to commence a 
literary course, and stimulated him to persevere to the 
accomplishment of his wishes. Now faith in the anointed 
Jesus operates in precisely the same manner. A person 
becomes rationally convinced that he is the divinely com- 
missioned Saviour of sinners. He therefore receives all 
his instructions as eternal truth. These assure him 
that salvation can be obtained only by obedience to the 
divine commands. He accordingly makes the necessary 
exertion for the acquisition of a christian character. 
This is the natural result of his belief His faith in 
Jesus therefore influences him to obedience, and secures 
bis deliverance from iniquity, and his possession of boli- 
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ness. And in this process, there is nothing more mys- 
terious than in the faith of the student. 

But are there not two kinds of faith ? Certainly; the 
one speculative, and the other practical; the one living, 
and the other dead; the one of the head, and the other 
of the heart; for, 'with the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness.' And you may frequently see both kinds 
exemplified in the concerns of this world. Take an ex- 
ample. You behold two persons strongly tempted to en- 
gage in gambling. You assure them, that if they follow 
this pernicious practice, they will sooner or later lose 
their property, ruin their character and disgrace their 
friends. You adduce sufficient evidence to convince 
them of the truth of your assertions. Now the faith of 
one is practical, and influences him to resist the tempta- 
tion, and thus saves him from severe punishment. 'J'he 
faith of the other is speculative, and while he professes 
to believe in the ruinous consequences of the forbidden 
vice, permits him to engage and continue in its fascina- 
tions and fatal allurements. So in religion. The great 
majority in civilized lands profess to believe in the chris- 
tian religion. A part only are influenced hy their faith 
to conform to its requisitions. The remainder act in di- 
rect opposition to their profession, because their belief is 
merely speculative. So far, therefore, as a person's faith 
induces him to obey the christian commands, so far it is 
instrumental in his salvation, and no farther. And a be- 
lief in any particular doctrine or set of opinions is of no 
further value to any person, than it contributes to his 
goodness or happiness. For no one will ever be judged 
by the articles of his creed, but by the fruits of his faith, 
^ the deeds done in the body.' Consequently no faith is 
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effectual to salvation, except that ^ which works by love, 
purifies the heart, and overcomes the world.' 

7. Our heavenly Father saves us through the influ- 
ence of hope. This is expressly asserted by an inspired 
apostle. * We are saved by hope.' He here refers to 
the hope of present and future happiness, which is the 
natural and certain consequence of personal holiness. 
For in another place, he makes this declaration; ' God- 
liness is profitable unto all things, having promise of the 
life that now is, and of that which is to come.' And 
Peter gives thanks for the heavenly inheritance reserved 
for the righteous. ^ Blessed be the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, which, according to his abun- 
dant mercy, hath begotten us again unto a lively hope,-^ 
to an inheritance, incorruptible, undefiled, and that fad^th 
not away, reserved in heaven for you.' More passages 
of a similar nature might be easily quoted; but these 
clearly prove that the hope of present and future reward 
is a principle of christian salvation. 

But how does hope effect our salvation? By influ- 
encing us to become the obedient followers of Jesus. 
For John informs us, *that every man that hath this 
hope in him, purifieth himself even as Christ is pure.' 
Many of our temporal affairs are regulated by this very 
principle. Take an example. Why does the husband- 
man prepare the soil, sow the seed, and cultivate the 
growing plant ? Does he surely know that success will 
crown his exertions? No. The mere hope of a harvest 
is the moving cause of his labors. So in religion. A 
person really desires to obtain present and future happi- 
ness; he is convinced, from reason, and observation, 
and scripture, that nothing but christian obedience can 
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secure these blessings. His hope therefore ioflaences 
his conduct, and causes him to comply with the pre- 
scribed conditions of salvation. So far then as his moral 
goodness is the result of his christian hope, so far is this 
principle instrumental in his salvation, and no farther. 
And there is nothing more incomprehensible in its ope- 
ration, than in the hope of the husbandman. 

But are there not two kinds of hope? Certainly; the 
one living, and influencing the conduct; and the other 
dead, and exerting no salutary influence. An illustratioB 
of both kinds may be readily furnished from real life. 
Two persons are equally desirous of obtaining a fortune* 
The hope of one is a living principle, and induces him 
to rit^ early, and retire late, and ^cat the bread of care- 
fulness;' and thus enables him. to secure the object ol 
his wishes. The hope of the other is inoperative, and 
permits him to remain inactive, unenterprising, and per- 
haps imprudent ; and thus naturally disappoints his de- 
sires. So in spiritual concerns. All persons wish for 
present and future happiness. A part only are induced 
by their hope to make the necessary exertions for 
the acquisition of christian virtue. The remainder con- 
tinue more or less negligent and disobedient; and con- 
sequently secure but a small portion even of earthly 
enjoyment, and leave the world with a very imperfect 
preparation for heavenly felicity. Now for a person to 
hope for salvation, while neglecting the christian duties, 
is more absurd, than for a pauper to expect riches, while 
confined to the almshouse. And for him to expect present 
and future happiness, while walking in the paths of open 
wickedness, is infinitely more absurd, than for the person 
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who cfUinot swim, to hope for salvation from drowning, 
while he continues plunging further and deeper into the 
bosom of the ocean. Just so far, therefore, as our hope 
of happiness influences us to become good, just so far is 
this principle instrumental in our salvation, and no far- 
ther. And this living hope is the only one which will 
not make us ashamed. 

8. Our heavenly Father saves us through the influ- 
ence of fear. This is taught by the precepts and exam- 
ple of our Saviour and his apostles. Jude requires dif- 
ferent classes of sinners to be treated in various methods; 
and then adds this injunction; < Others save with fear.? 
A fear of the natural and certain consequences of sin 
deters from its commission. The inspired preachers 
frequently appealed to this principle. Listen to the words 
of Jesus. * Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise per- 
ish.' * Fear not them which kill the body, but are not 
able to kill the soul; but rather fear Him which is able 
to destroy both soul and body in hell.' Take also an ex- 
ample from Paul. * And as he reasoned of righteousness, 
temperance, and judgment to come, Felix trembled.' 
Grod will render unto every man according to his deeds; 
to them that are contentious, and do not obey the truth, 
but obey unrighteousness, indignation and wrath, tribu- 
lation and anguish upon every soul of man that doeth 
evil.' These passages are sufiicient to prove that our 
Saviour and his apostles appealed to the fears of their 
hearers; and that fear is a principle of christian salvation. 

But how does fear eflect our christian salvation? By 
deterring us from wickedness. We are daily influenced 
by this principle in the regulation of our own conduct, 
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and in our government of those under our protectioiL 
Take a family of children. Some of them may be per- 
suaded to filial obedience, by kind and gen^rous motives ; 
while others can be rao9ed to duty only b^ the fear of 
punishment. So in the christian world. Present religion 
to the attention of men, and some are induced by the 
purest principles of action to commence and continue 
the work of reformation and improvement; while others 
seem hardened against every tender and afiectiog con- 
sideration. You may persuade and entreat them to em- 
brace the gospel by the friendship, and sufferings, and 
death of a crucified Saviour; by the mercy and love and 
blessings of a heavenly Father; by all that is dear and 
desirable on earth and in heaven; and you produce little 
or no effect. .You must depict the bitter fruits of sin, and 
describe the torments of the damned, and arouse their 
fears of hell, before you can start the tears of penitence. 
Inquire into the experience of many good Christians, in 
almost every denomination, and you will learn that the 
fear of misery first induced them to begin the work of 
salvation. Had not the terrors of the Lord been pro- 
claimed, they might have continued impenitent even to 
the present hour, and perhaps become hardened profli- 
gates. But commencing the work of religion in fear, the 
very lowest principle of human nature, they gradually 
learned to love God for his goodness, and to serve him 
for the rewards of holiness. So far, therefore, as the fear 
of punishment influences us to forsake and avoid sin, so 
far it is instrumental in our salvation, and no farther. 

But does not fear operate in different ways ? Certainly. 
You may see this illustrated in temporal concerns. Be- 
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hold a vessel in a dangerous storm. The fear of ship- 
wreck nerves one mariner with double courage and 
strength; and enables him to make wonderful exertions 
for self-preservation. A second is wholly unmanned, be' 
cmnes faint and sick, and is perhaps left a prey to de- 
spair. So in the concerns of the soul. The fear of 
punishment influences one to persevere in a sober, 
righteous and godly life. A second is wholly unnerved, 
driven to despair, perhaps deprived of the use of his rea- 
soning powers, and even abandoned to self--destruction. 
But when this takes place, we may be assured that his 
fears have not been excited by the terrors of the Lord. 
For Jesus and his apostles certainly declared the whole 
counsel of God; sinners were as depraved then as now; 
and we have no account of any such occurrence under 
their preaching. We cannot do better than imitate their 
example, and make sinners fear nothing so much as the 
natural and lasting consequences of the*r sins. 

Perhaps you will now ask, if we are not saved by our 
good works ? Whatever may be said as to our being 
saved by them, it is certain that we cannot be saved with- 
out them; for they are the only scriptural evidence of a 
christian character, as well as the chief method of form- 
ing it. This is the reason that they are so emphatically 
insisted upon by our Saviour and his apostles. Perhaps 
there is no other subject, on which they have said so 
much and so earnestly; because, if not holiness itself, 
they are the manifestations of holiness, and considered 
in connexion with their motives, the elements of it. If 
the fruit be bad, you pronounce the tree corrupt. If the 
stream be bitter, you call the fountain impure. If 
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the outward actions be vicious, you declare the heart de- 
praved. For th^ same reason, if the conduct be virtuouS) 
you consider the soul to be holy. Hence you see the infi- 
nite importance of good works; for without them there 
can be no evidence of christian holiness; and conse- 
quently no ground to hope for salvation. In this conclu- 
sion, the sacred writers wonderfully harmonize. I know, 
indeed, that some persons have supposed Paul and James 
at variance on this point. But this is the mistake of ig- 
norance. Paul asserts that a Christian is saved without 
works of law. By works of law, he means the Jewish 
rites and ceremonies; circumcision, sacrifices, fasting^ 
washing of hands, paying tithes, and the like. And 
surely these cannot aid a believer in Jesus in forsaking 
his iniquities. He also declares that a man is justified by 
faith alone. By faith, he intends that living, operative 
principle, which is as sure to yield good fruits, as the sun 
is to send forth light and heat. And it is this faith which 
saves the believer; but good works are the only evidence 
of the existence of such a principle. Now James was 
probably writing to those who had perverted the meaning 
of Paul; and he insists that a man cannot be saved with- 
out works. By works, he means the fruits of love to God 
and man, holiness of heart and life; and he proves his 
proposition so clearly, that no one ought to mistake his 
conclusion. The real sentiments, then, of both apostles, 
are in perfect harmony with the instructions of their di- 
vine Master. The substance of the whole matter, there* 
fore, is manifestly this. Just so far as a person obeys 
Jesus, just so far will ho bring forth good works; and 
just so far as he exhibits good works, just so far is he a 
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practical Christian; and just so far as he is a practical 
Christian, just so far is he saved, and no farther. 

One most important consideration remains to be men- 
tioned. It is this. We are saved by the ^race of God. 
Yes. To the free grace of our heavenly Father are we 
indebted for all the means of our salvation. And what is 
free grace? Let me give an imperfect illustration by an 
example. Suppose an earthly monarch should make a 
feast, and cordially invite all his subjects to come and 
partake freely. He receives nothing in return for hi.-? en- 
tertainment; and consequently it i.s the giA of his grace 
or favor. If any of the invited guests refuse to attend, 
the fault is wholly their own; and for their loss of the 
pleasure, they can justly blame none but themselves. So 
it is with our heavenly Father. He wishes all his chil- 
dren to be happy. He knows they can be happy only by 
being good. He has accordingly furnished all the means 
necessary for securing their goodness. And it is solely 
of his free grace, that he sent his Son Jesus, gave him 
miraculous powers, and qualified him to be the spiritual 
Saviour of mankind. It is solely of his free grace, that 
he raised the crucified Lord of glory from the dead, exhi- 
bited him to competent witnesses, qualified his apostles to 
publish the history of a divine revelation, and preserved 
the gospel unimpaired to the present times. It is solely 
of his free grace, that he now invites us all to come to the 
fountain of truth and be cleansed from our moral pollu- 
tion, that he offers the assistance of his holy spirit to all 
who seek for it in sincerity, and that he aids us in fornix 
ing christian characters. For all these unspeakable 
blessings, we can make him no returns; for he is a per- 
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feet Being, and cannot be benefited by the services of hk 
imperfect children. If we refuse to improve these meaoi 
to oHr own progress in holiness, we shall not be saved; 
but we can blame no one but ourselves; for we are all in- 
vited to approach the table of spiritual bread and water. 
We all have ability to comply with the invitation. We 
are all encouraged by the most animating motives. And 
we are assured there can be no other way of becoming 
happy, but by using our own powers in the acquisition of 
holiness. Although salvation is of free grace, it can be 
experienced only by those who cultivate christian know- 
ledge, virtue, and piety. 

IV. Thus have I endeavored to answer the three im- 
portant questions — What is christian salvation ? By whom 
are we saved? And by what means is our salvation ef- 
fected ? The answers returned naturally suggest several 
important reflections. 

1. From what has been said, we learn the grand design 
of our Saviour's mission and death. We learn that he 
labored, taught, suflered and died, to save us from our 
sins, and to assist us in acquiring a holy character, so that 
we might here enjoy the happiness for which we were 
created, and be qualif.ed for heavenly felicity hereafter. 
And he would accomplish this plan of infinite mercy, by 
inducing us to fulfil the various duties of our several rela- 
tions. Now we are related to our Creator; for we are 
dependent on his favor for our existence and facultieSi 
for our preservation and support, for our blessings and 
hopes. Conseqi ently we are bound, by the very laws of 
our rational and moral nature, to submit to his authority 
as our Governor, to render him gratitude as our Benefac- 
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tor, to trust in him as our unchangeable Friend, to love 
him as our Father, and to worship him as our God; and 
if we fulfil these obligations, our piety yields us the purest 
felicity. But if we banish our Maker from our thoughts^ 
profane his sacred name and institutions, murmur at his 
allotments, and violate his commands, our sinfulness pro- 
duces aggravated misery. — We are also related to our 
fellow men; for they are also children of our common 
Parent; possessed of the same powers, privileges and 
rights; and exposed to similar temptations, trials and 
afflictions. Consequently we are bound to love them as 
ourselves, to exert ourselves to promote their best welfare, 
and ever to do unto them in all things as we would have 
them do unto us; and if we fulfil these obligations, our 
benevolence gives us substantial happiness. But if we 
knowingly injure their property, influence, feelings, repu- 
tation or character, our wickedness will be attended with 
certain wretchedness. — We are likewise blessed with the 
union of animal and spiritual capacities. Consequently 
we are bound to restrain the propensities, principles and 
affections of our constitution within the prescribed limits 
of conscience, reason and revelation; and if we fulfil these 
obligations, our self-government secures rational enjoy- 
ment. But if we give unlawful indulgence to our appe- 
tites, desires, passions, and imaginations, our trans 
gression is followed by loss and suffering. Such then are 
the iniquities from which our Saviour came to redeem us, 
because they naturally produce severe misery; and such 
are the good works of which he would make us zealous^ 
because they insure pure and permanent happiness. Con- 
sequently the grand design of his mission and death is, 
to induce us to fulfil the various duties of our several rela- 
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secure these blessings. His hope therefore inflaences 
his. conduct, and causes him to comply with the pre- 
scribed conditions of salvation. So far then as his moral 
goodness is the result of his christian hope, so far is this 
principle instrumental in his salvation, and no farther. 
And there is nothing more incomprehensible in its ope- 
ration, than in the hope of the husbandman. 

But are there not two kinds of hope? Certainly; the 
one living, and influencing the conduct; and the other 
dead, and exerting no salutary influence. An illustration 
of both kinds may be readily furnished from real life. 
Two persons are equally desirous of obtaining a fortune. 
The hope of one is a living principle, and induces him 
to rise early, and retire late, and ^cat the bread of care* 
fulness; ' and thus enables him, to secure the object of 
his wishes. The hope of the other is inoperative, and 
permits him to remain inactive, unenterprising, and per- 
haps imprudent; and thus naturally disappoints his de- 
sires. So in spiritual concerns. All persons wish for 
present and future happiness. A part only are induced 
by their hope to make the necessary exertions for 
the acquisition of christian virtue. The remainder con- 
tinue more or less negligent and disobedient; and con- 
sequently secure but a small portion even of earthly 
enjoyment, and leave the world with a very imperfect 
preparation for heavenly felicity. Now for a person to 
hope for salvation, while neglecting the christian duties, 
is more absurd, than for a pauper to expect riches, while 
confined to the almshouse. And for him to expect present 
and future happiness, while walking in the paths of open 
wickedness, is infinitely more absurd, than for the person 
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who cfUinot Bwim, to hope for salvation from drowning, 
while he continues plunging further and deeper into the 
bosom of the ocean. Just so far, therefore, as our hope 
of happiness influences us to become good, just so far is 
this principle instrumental in our salvation, and no far- 
ther. And this living hope is the only one which will 
not make us ashamed. 

8. Our heavenly Father saves us through the influ- 
ence of fear. This is taught by the precepts and exam- 
ple of our Saviour and his apostles. Jude requires dif- 
ferent classes of sinners to be treated in various methods; 
and then adds this injunction; ^Others save with fear.' 
A fear of the natural and certain consequences of sin 
deters from its commission. The inspired prcnchers 
frequently appealed to this principle. Listen to the words 
of Jesus. ^ Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise per- 
ish.* ' Fear not them which kill the body, but are not 
able to kill the soul; but rather fear Him which is able 
to destroy both soul and body in hell.' Take also an ex- 
ample from Paul. * And as he reasoned of righteousness, 
temperance, and judgment to come, Felix trembled.' 
Grod will render unto every man according to his deeds; 
to them that are contentious, and do not obey the truth, 
but obey unrighteousness, indignation and wrath, tribu- 
lation and anguish upon every soul of man that doeth 
evil.' These passages are sufficient to prove that our 
Saviour and his apostles appealed to the fears of their 
hearers; and that fear is a principle of christian salvation. 

But how does fear eflect our christian salvation.^ By 
deterring us from wickedness. We are daily influenced 
by this ^principle in the regulation of our own conduct, 
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tions, so that we may avoid the punishment of sin, and 
obtain the rewards of holiness, both for time and eternity; 
and thus glorify our Father in heaven. 

2. From what has been said, we also learn the great 
object of the christian ministry. We learn that this ob- 
ject is, to aid in fulfilling the purpose of our Saviour's mis- 
sion and death. Consequently the minister of Christ will 
habitually endeavor to persuade his hearers to forsake and 
avoid sin, and to acquire and exhibit holiness. And to 
efiect this important purpose, he will clearly explain to 
them the nature of sin ; and make them feel that it punishes 
the sinner, even in this world, by subjecting him, either to 
loss of health, property and reputation; or to the suspicion 
and contempt of his fellow men; or to the severe compunc- 
tions of an accusing conscience, or to the excruciating 
agonies of a miserable death. He will also explain the 
nature of holiness; and make them perceive that it re- 
wards the obedient disciple even in this world, by securing 
the approbation of his own mind; the esteem of the wise 
and virtuous; the means of usefulness and respectability, 
and the necessary preparation for the time of trouble, and 
the season of affliction, and the hour of dissolution. He 
will likewise lay before them the claims of Jesus; his 
untiring services and disinterested sacrifices; his spotless 
example and heavenly spirit; his divine instructions and 
cruel sufferings; his ignominious death and triumphant 
resurrection; and he will entreat them, by all that is 
tender and affecting in his whole history, to become his 
sincere disciples. He will further present to their con- 
sideration the paternal character of their Father in hea- 
ven; the unmerited blessings with which he crowns their 
days; the surpassing love which prompted him to send his 
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Son to be their Saviour; the manifold consolations he 
has furnished for their sufferings and afflictions; the un- 
fading inheritance which he has provided for their eternal 
residence; and he will beseech them, by all that is inte- 
resting and moving in his dispensations and perfections, 
to become ' lovers of God as dear children.' And finally, 
he will strive to bring forward all the moral influences of 
our holy religion. He will not ^ shun to declare the 
whole counsel of the Lord.' Especially, he will not fail 
to keep them in remembrance of the righteous retribu- 
tions of eternity — ^that great doctrine of Christianity 
which its heavenly Founder so plainly taught in this 
solemn declaration; ' The hour is coming, in the which 
all that are in the graves shall hear his voice, and shall 
come forth; they that have done good, unto the resurrec- 
tion of life; and they that have done evil, unto the resur- 
rection of damnation.' And to their moral and religious 
improvement, he will cheerfully devote all his time and 
talents, all his thoughts and exertions; nay-— he will not 
^ count his life dear unto himself, so that he may finish 
his course with joy, and fulfil ' the holy purposes of ^ the 
ministry which he has received from the Lord Jesus.' 

3. From what has been said, we likewise learn the 
chief duty of hearers. It is, to aid the minister in ac 
complishing the merciful design of our Saviour's mission 
and death. Let me then address all such in the words 
of inspiration. ^ Work out your salvation with fear and 
trembling.' Your duty is plain. ^ Keep the command- 
ments.' ^ Cease to do evil, and learn to do well.' £ver 
avoid what you know to be wrong. Always practise 
what you believe to be right. Regularly attend upon the 
services of the sanctuary. Prepare yourselves to be edi- 
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fied by all its exercises. Feelingly engage in the public 
deyotions. Listen candidly to all eyangelical instructions. 
Bring home to your own consciences every thing applica- 
ble to your wants. Carry much of the spirit of the sab- 
bath into the week. Frequently scrutinize your whole 
character. Attentively compare the habitual state of your 
thoughts, motives, feelings, affections, conversation and 
conduct with the divine standard. Speedily reform what- 
ever you discover amiss in your hearts or lives. Quickly 
supply whatever you find defective in your faith or prac- 
tice. Confirm and strengthen whatever you possess ac- 
cording to truth and godliness. And never imagine that 
you have arrived at perfection ; but forgetting your past 
acquirements, press forward most ^^lously to higher and 
still higher degrees of christian knowledge and holiness. 
And be not discouraged at opposing obstacles. For your 
work is not only so plain, that the fool cannot honestly 
err therein; but it is so practicable, that no excuse of 
inability will ever be admitted at the bar of conscience 
or heaven. Your Father remembers that you are dust, 
and he does not require impossibilities of his frail chil- 
dren. Bring to your aid, therefore, all the motives of the 
blessed gospel. Keep in mind the glorious rewards which 
await those who persevere unto the end, and the awful 
punishments threatened upon the disobedient. Place the 
perfect example of your divine Master ever before you. 
Recollect that the same apostle who commands you to 
work out your salvation, also assures you, that ^God work- 
eth in you, both to will and to do, of his good pleasure.' 
Remember that a greater than Paul declares for your en- 
couragement, that ^ your heavenly Father is more ready 
to give you his holy spirit, -than earthly parents are ta 
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give good gifts to their children.' If then you seek spi* 
ritual influences in sincerity and truth; if you labor in 
the work of moral improvement with untiring perseve- 
rance, if you continue in the plain paths of gospel sal- 
vation; you will aid your minister in accomplishing the 
great object of his ministry; and your exertions will be 
crowned with present and everlasting salvation. 

4. From what has been said, we further learn to deter- 
mine whether we ourselves, and those around us, have 
experienced christian salvation. If we adhere to the di- 
rection of our Saviour, we shall find no difiiculty on this 
question. For if we are sober, chaste, meek and hum- 
ble, we are surely saved from intemperance, impurity, 
anger and pride. If we are just, candid, forgiving and 
benevolent, we are certainly saved * from dishonesty, 
bigotry, revenge and covetousness. If we love, serve 
and worship our heavenly Father, we are undoubtedly 
saved from impiety, ingratitude and disobedience. If we 
imitate the example, imbibe the spirit, and obey the in- 
structions of Christ Jesus, we are indeed saved from un- 
belief, hypocrisy and condemnation. But on the other 
hand, if we slight his invitations, disregard his precepts, 
and contemn his authority, we manifestly do not possess 
christian knowledge, virtue and piety. And so also, if 
we wish to know whether any particular neighbor or ac- 
quaintance is a subject of gospel salvation, we need not 
inquire into the length or soundness of his religious 
creed; for if his faith influences him to forsake iniquity 
and acquire holiness, it answers for him all the purposes 
of salvation; but if it does notproduce these results, be it 
called heterodox, or orthodox, it is no better to him ^ than 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.' We need not in- 
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quire to what denomination of believers he belongs; for 
if his heart is pure and his habits virtuous, his salvation 
is accomplished; but if this be not the case, the name of 
his sect will work no miracles for him at death, and he 
will be accounted as nothing at the bar of heaven. We 
need not inquire what his religious experiences have 
been ; for if be exhibit the christian character, no other 
evidence is needed; but if he cannot furnish this scrip- 
tural proof of election, no experiences whatever are of 
any service. We need not inquire if he has been born 
again; for unless we see the marks of the new birth in 
his temper and conduct, all the professions in the world 
should give no satisfaction; but with this evidence,, all 
other testimony is unnecessary and superfluous. We 
have an inspired rule by which to measure his moral con- 
dition. ^ By their fruits shall ye know them.' The moral 
and religious character is the only standard of salvation 
furnished by our appointed judge. And let the sectarian 
creed of our friend be what it may; let him belong to 
what denomination he pleases; let him relate what expe- 
riences he can; let him make what professions he chooses; 
all these are nothing in the account. For so far as he 
commits sin, so far will his sin punish him; and so far as 
he acquires holiness, so far will his holiness reward him. 
He will, therefore, enjoy just so much of heaven as he , 
possesses of moral goodness, and no more ; and he will 
sufler just so much of hell as he possesses of moral de- 
pravity, and no more. Consequently, he is saved just 
so far as he is holy, and no farther; and he is damned 
just so far as he is sinful, and no farther. This is true in 
life; it is true in death; and it must be true in eternity. 
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5. From what has been said, we finally learn that in- 
nocence or reformation is the only method of escaping 
the punishment of sin. We may indeed commit sin with 
the expectation of avoiding its consequences. We may 
employ the darkness of night, and the secrecy of the 
grave, to conceal our iniquity. And for a time we may 
elude the detection of our fellow mortals. But when we 
are least aware, some event may occur, some circum- 
stance may arise, which shall reveal our infamy and our 
disgrace to the world. — We may commit sin; we may con- 
ceal it from every human being but ourselves; our labors 
may be crowned with success; the voice of gladness may 
be heard in our dwellings; the world may lay her riches 
and her honors at our feet. But with all that time has to 
offer, we shall still be miserable. For our wickedness 
will have lefl a corroding disease on our very soul. And 
we shall carry a hell in our own bosom which no earth- 
ly offerings can quench or smother. — We may commit 
sin; we may affirm that all actions are alike; we may 
ridicule religion, and scoff at all sacred things; we may 
plunge into the very Vortex of dissipation, and pass along 
the briery road of transgression, until arrested by the 
summons of death. But his cold hand will dissipate all 
the mists of infidelity and depravity. A knowledge o^ 
our desperate wickedness will fill our souls with agony; 
and convulsive cries for mercy will tremble on our quiv- 
ering lips. — We may commit sin; we may sear our con- 
sciences so as to pass even the portal of the grave in our 
delusion. But when the light of eternity bursts upon our 
guilty souls, we shall come to a knowledge of ourselves; 
of our wilful disobedience, our sinful pollution, our 
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the outward actions be vicious, you declare the heart de- 
praved. For th^ same reason, ifthe conduct be yirtuous^ 
you consider the soul to be holy. Hence you see the infi- 
nite importance of good works; for without them there 
can be no evidence of christian holiness; and conse- 
quently no ground to hope for salvation. In this conclu- 
sion, the sacred writers wonderfully harm<»nize. I know, 
indeed, that some persons have supposed Paul and James 
at variance on this point. But this is the mistake of ig- 
norance. Paul asserts that a Christian is saved without 
works of law. By works of law, he means the Jewish 
rites and ceremonies; circumcision, sacrifices, fasting^ 
washing of hands, paying tithes, and the like. And 
surely these cannot aid a believer in Jesus in forsaking 
his iniquities. He also declares that a man is justified by 
faith alone. By faith, he intends that living, operative 
principle, which is as sure to yield good fruits, as the sun 
is to send forth light and heat. And it is this faith which 
saves the believer; but good works are the only evidence 
of the existence of such a principle. Now James was 
probably writing to those who had perverted the meaning 
of Paul; and he insists that a man cannot be saved with- 
out works. By works, he means the fruits of love to (5od 
and man, holiness of heart and life; and ho proves his 
proposition so clearly, that no one ought to mistake his 
conclusion. The real sentiments, then, of both apostles, 
are in perfect harmony with the instructions of their di- 
vine Master. The substance of the whole matter, there- 
fore, is manifestly this. Just so far as a person obeys 
Jesus, just so far will ho bring forth good works; and 
just so far as he exhibits good works, just so far is he a 
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practical Christian; and just so far as he is a practical 
Christian, just so far is he saved, and no farther. 

One most important consideration remains to be men- 
tioned. It is this. We are saved by the frrace of God. 
Yes. To the free grace of our heavenly Father are we 
indebted for all the means of our salvation. And what is 
free grace .^ Let me give an imperfect illustration by an 
example. Suppose an earthly monarch should make a 
feast, and cordially invite all his subjects to come and 
partake freely. He receives nothing in return for hi.-? en- 
tertainment; and consequently it is the gift of his grace 
or favor. If any of the invited guests refuse to attend, 
the fault is wholly their own; and for their loss of the 
pleasure, they can justly blame none but themselves. So 
it is with our heavenly Father. He wishes all his chil- 
dren to be happy. He knows they can be happy only by 
being good. He has accordingly furnished all the means 
necessary for securing their goodness. And it is solely 
of his free grace, that he sent his Son Jesus, gave him 
miraculous powers, and qualified him to be the spiritual 
Saviour of mankind. It is solely of his free grace, that 
he raised the crucified Lord of glory from the dead, exhi- 
bited him to competent witnesses, qualified his apostles to 
publish the history of a divine revelation, and preserved 
the gospel unimpaired to the present times. It is solely 
of his free grace, that he now invites us all to come to the 
fountain of truth and be cleansed from our moral pollu- 
tion, that he offers the assistance of his holy spirit to all 
who seek for it in sincerity, and that he aids us in form- 
ing christian characters. For all these unspeakable 
blessings, we can make him no returns; for he is a per- 
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feet Being, and cannot be benefited by the services of hk 
imperfect children. If we refuse to improve these meaoi 
to oHr own progress in holiness, we shall not be saved; 
but we can blame no one but ourselves; for we are all in- 
vited to approach the table of spiritual bread and water. 
We all have ability to comply with the invitation. We 
are all encouraged by the most animating motives. And 
we are assured there can be no other way of becoming 
happy, but by using our own powers in the acquisition of 
holiness. Although salvation is of free grace, it can be 
experienced only by those who cultivate christian know- 
ledge, virtue, and piety. 

IV. Thus have I endeavored to answer the three im- 
portant questions — What is christian salvation } By whom 
are we saved ? And by what means is our salvation ef- 
fected ? The answers returned naturally suggest several 
important reflections. 

1. From what has been said, we learn the grand design 
of our Saviour's mission and death. We learn that he 
labored, taught, suffered and died, to save us from our 
sins, and to assist us in acquiring a holy character, so that 
we might here enjoy the happiness for which we were 
created, and be qualified for heavenly felicity hereafter. 
And he would accomplish this plan of infinite mercy, by 
inducing us to fulfil the various duties of our several rela- 
tions. Now we are related to our Creator; for we are 
dependent on his favor for our existence and faculties, 
for our preservation and support, for our blessings and 
hopes. Conseqi ently we are bound, by the very laws of 
our rational and moral nature, to submit to his authority 
as our Governor, to render him gratitude as our Benefac- 
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tor, to trust in him as our unchangeable Friend, to love 
him as our Father, and to worship him as our God; and 
if we fulfil these obligations, our piety yields us the purest 
felicity. But if we banish our Maker from our thoughts? 
profane his sacred name and institutions, murmur at his 
allotments, and violate his commands, our sinfulness pro- 
duces aggravated misery. — We are also related to our 
fellow men; for they are also children of our common 
Parent; possessed of the same powers, privileges and 
rights; and exposed to similar temptations, trials and 
afflictions. Consequently we are bound to love them as 
ourselves, to exert ourselves to promote their best welfare, 
and ever to do unto them in all things as we would have 
them do unto us; and if we fulfil these obligations, our 
benevolence gives us substantial happiness. But if we 
knowingly injure their property, influence, feelings, repu- 
tation or character, our wickedness will be attended with 
certain wretchedness. — We are likewise blessed with the 
union of animal and spiritual capacities. Consequently 
we are bound to restrain the propensities, principles and 
affections of our constitution within the prescribed limits 
of conscience, reason and revelation; and if we fulfil these 
obligations, our self-government secures rational enjoy- 
ment. But if we give unlawful indulgence to our appe- 
tites, desires, passions, and imaginations, our trans 
gression is followed by loss and suffering. Such then are 
the iniquities from which our Saviour came to redeem us, 
because they naturally produce severe misery; and such 
are the good works of which he would make us zealous, 
because they insure pure and permanent happiness. Con- 
sequently the grand design of his mission and death is, 
to induce us to fulfil the various duties of our several rela- 
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tions, so that we may avoid the punishment of sin, and 
obtain the rewards of holiness, both for time and eternity; 
and thus glorify our Father in heaven. 

2. From what has been said, we also learn the great 
object of the christian ministry. We learn that this ob- 
ject is, to aid in fulfilling the purpose of our Saviour's mis- 
sion and death. Consequently the minister of Christ will 
habitually endeavor to persuade his hearers to forsake and 
avoid sin, and to acquire and exhibit holiness. And to 
efiect this important purpose, he will clearly explain to 
them the nature of sin; and make them feel that it punishes 
the sinner, even in this world, by subjecting him, either to 
loss of health, property and reputation; or to the suspicion 
and contempt of his fellow men; or to the severe compunc- 
tions of an accusing conscience, or to the excruciating 
agonies of a miserable death. He will also explain the 
nature of holiness; and make them perceive that it re- 
wards the obedient disciple even in this world, by securing 
the approbation of his own mind; the esteem of the wise 
and virtuous; the means of usefulness and respectability, 
and the necessary preparation for the time of trouble, and 
the season of affliction, and the hour of dissolution. He 
will likewise lay before them the claims of Jesus; his 
untiring services and disinterested sacrifices; his spotless 
example and heavenly spirit; his divine instructions and 
cruel sufferings; his ignominious death and triumphant 
resurrection; and he will entreat them, by all that is 
tender and affecting in his whole history, to become his 
sincere disciples. He will further present to their con- 
sideration the paternal character of their Father in hea- 
ven; the unmerited blessings with which he crowns their 
days; the surpassing love which prompted him to send his 
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Son to be their Saviour; the manifold consolations he 
has furnished for their sufferings and afflictions; the un- 
fading inheritance which he has provided for their eternal 
residence; and he will beseech them, by all that is inte- 
resting and moving in his dispensations and perfections, 
to become ^ lovers of God as dear children.' And finally, 
he will strive to bring forward all the moral influences of 
our holy religion. He will not ' shun to declare the 
whole counsel of the Lord.' Especially, he will not fail 
to keep them in remembrance of the righteous retribu- 
tions of eternity — ^that great doctrine of Christianity^ 
which its heavenly Founder so plainly taught in this 
solemn declaration; ^ The hour is coming, in the which 
all that are in the graves shall hear his voice, and shall 
come forth; they that have done good, unto the resurrect 
tion of life; and they that have done evil, unto the resur- 
rection of damnation.' And to their moral and religious 
improvement, he will cheerfully devote all his time and 
talents, all his thoughts and exertions; nay — ^he will not 
^ count his life dear unto himself, so that he may finish 
his course with joy, and fulfil ' the holy purposes of ^ the 
ministry which he has received from the Lord Jesus.' 

3. From what has been said, we likewise learn the 
chief duty of hearers. It is, to aid the minister in ac 
complishing the merciful design of our Saviour's mission 
and death. Let me then address all such in the words 
of inspiration. ^ Work out your salvation with fear and 
trembling.' Your duty is plain. ^ Keep the command- 
ments.' ^ Cease to do evil, and learn to do well.' Ever 
avoid what you know to be wrong. Always practise 
what you believe to be right. Regularly attend upon the 
services of the sanctuary. Prepare yourselves to be edi- 
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fied bj all its exercises. Feelingly engage in the public 
devotions. Listen candidlj to all evangelical instructioos. 
Bring home to your own consciences everything applica- 
ble to your wants. Carry much of the spirit of the sab- 
bath into the week. Frequently scrutinize your whole 
character. Attentively compare the habitual state of your 
thoughts, motives, feelings, affections, conversation and 
conduct with the divine standard. Speedily reform what- 
ever you discover amiss in your hearts or lives. Quickly 
supply whatever you find defective in your faith or prac- 
tice. Confirm and strengthen whatever you possess ac- 
cording to truth and godliness. And never imagine that 
you have arrived at perfection ; but forgetting your past 
acquirements, press forward most ^alously to higher and 
still higher degrees of christian knowledge and holiness. 
And be not discouraged at opposing obstacles. For your 
work is not only so plain, that the fool cannot honestly 
err therein; but it is so practicable, that no excuse of 
inability will ever be admitted at the bar of conscience 
or heaven. Your Father remembers that you are dust, 
and he does not require impossibilities of his frail chil- 
dren. Bring to your aid, therefore, all the motives of the 
blessed gospel. Keep in mind the glorious rewards which 
await those who persevere unto the end, and the awful 
punishments threatened upon the disobedient. Place the 
perfect example of your divine Master ever before you. 
Recollect that the same apostle who commands you to 
work out your salvation, also assures you, that ^God workp- 
eth in you, both to will and to do, of his good pleasure.' 
Remember that a greater than Paul declares for your en- 
couragement, that ' your heavenly Father is more ready 
to give you his holy spirit, -than earthly parents are ta 
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give good gifts to their children.' If then you seek spi* 
ritual influences in sincerity and truth; if you labor in 
the work of moral improvement with untiring perseve- 
rance, if you continue in the plain paths of gospel sal- 
vation; you will aid your minister in accomplishing the 
great object of his ministry ; and your exertions will be 
crowned with present and everlasting salvation. 

4. From what has been said , we further learn to deter- 
mine whether we ourselves, and those around us, have 
experienced christian salvation. If we adhere to the di- 
rection of our Saviour, we shall find no difficulty on this 
question. For if we are sober, chaste, meek and hum- 
ble, we are surely saved from intemperance, impurity, 
anger and pride. If we are just, candid, forgiving and 
benevolent, we are certainly saved ' from dishonesty, 
bigotry, revenge and covetousness. If we love, serve 
and worship our heavenly Father, we are undoubtedly 
saved from impiety, ingratitude and disobedience. If we 
imitate the example, imbibe the spirit, and obey the in- 
structions of Christ Jesus, we are indeed saved from un- 
belief, hypocrisy and condemnation. But on the other 
hand, if we slight his invitations, disregard his precepts, 
and contemn his authority, we manifestly do not possess 
christian knowledge, virtue and piety. And so also, if 
we wish to know whether any particular neighbor or ac- 
quaintance is a subject of gospel salvation, we need not 
inquire into the length or soundness of his religious 
creed; for if his faith influences him to forsake iniquity 
and acquire holiness, it answers for him all the purposes 
of salvation; but if it does notproduce these resuhs, be it 
called heterodox, or orthodox, it is no better to him ^ than 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.' We need not in- 
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quire to what denominatioD of believers he belongs; for 
if his heart is pure and his habits virtuous, his salvation 
is accomplished ; but if this be not the case, the name of 
his sect will work no miracles for him at death, and he 
will be accounted as nothing at the bar of heaven. We 
need not inquire what his religious experiences have 
been ; for if he exhibit the christian character, no other 
evidence is needed ; but if he cannot furnish this scrip- 
tural proof of election, no experiences whatever are of 
any service. We need not inquire if he has been born 
again; for unless we see the marks of the new birth in 
his temper and conduct, all the professions in the world 
should give no satisfaction; but with this evidence^ all 
other testimony is unnecessary and superfluous. We 
have an inspired rule by which to measure his moral con- 
dition. ^ By their fruits shall ye know them.' The moral 
and religious character is the only standard of salvation 
furnished by our appointed judge. And let the sectarian 
creed of our friend be what it may; let him belong to 
what denomination he pleases; let him relate what expe- 
riences he can ; let him make what professions he chooses; 
all these are nothing in the account. For so far as he 
conmiits sin, so far will his sin punish him; and so far as 
he acquires holiness, so far will his holiness reward him. 
He will, therefore, enjoy just so much of heaven as he , 
possesses of moral goodness, and no more; and he will 
suffer just so much of hell as he possesses of moral de- 
pravity, and no more. Consequently, he is saved just 
so far as he is holy, and no farther; and he is damned 
just so far as he is sinful, and no farther. This is true in 
life; it is true in death; and it must be true in eternity. 
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5. From what has been said, we finally learn that in* 
nocence or reformation is the only method of escaping 
the punishment of sin. We may indeed commit sin with 
the expectation of avoiding its consequences. We may 
employ the darkness of night, and the secrecy of the 
grave, to conceal our iniquity. And for a time we may 
elude the detection of our fellow mortals. But when we 
are least aware, some event may occur, some circum- 
stance may arise, which shall reveal our infamy and our 
disgrace to the world. — We may commit sin; we may con- 
ceal it from every human being but ourselves; our labors 
may be crowned with success; the voice of gladness may 
be heard in our dwellings; the world may lay her riches 
and her honors at our feet. But with all that time has to 
offer, we shall still be miserable. For our wickedness 
will have left a corroding disease on our very soul. And 
we shall carry a hell in our own bosom which no earth- 
ly offerings can quench or smother. — We may commit 
sin; we may affirm that all actions are alike; we may 
ridicule religion, and scoff at all sacred things; we may 
plunge into the very Vortex of dissipation, and pass along 
the briery road of transgression, until arrested by the 
summons of death. But his cold hand will dissipate all 
the mists of infidelity and depravity. A knowledge o^ 
our desperate wickedness will fill our souls with agony; 
and convulsive cries for mercy will tremble on our quiv- 
ering lips. — We may commit sin ; we may sear our con- 
sciences so as to pass even the portal of the grave in our 
delusion. But when the light of eternity bursts upon our 
guilty souls, we shall come to a knowledge of ourselves; 
of our wilful disobedience, our sinful pollution, our 
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wretched condition. And a sense, a realizing sense, of 
oor lost and ruined state, most fill our souls with *• indig- 
nation and wrath, tribulation and anguish.' How can we 
then escape the natural consequences of our profligate 
course? Can we then flee from our own thoughts? Can 
we then desert our own reflections? Can we then escape 
from our own souls? Can we then hide from the inspec- 
tion of an omniscient and omnipresent €iod ? Oh no. 
there is no escape from misery but in innocence or re- 
formation. It is not in the power of Jesus to deliver us 
from the punishment t>f sin in any other way. He came 
not to make us happy in our iniquities. This he could not 
do. This God himself will not do. He must first aid us 
in becoming good, before we can possibly be happy. Sin 
and unhappiness are eternally inseparable. As well may 
we expect to unite heaven and hell, as hope to make a 
depraved soul happy in any way but by reformation. Let 
me therefore beseech all who are guilty, — and who is 
not ? — let me entreat you, as you value your present and 
eternal salvation, to forsake and avoid sin, to acquire and 
exhibit holiness. For ^ without holiness no man shall see 
the Lord.' 
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It is proposed in this tract to explain the scriptural 
doctrine of our Lord's divinity. We address it to those 
Christians, who are prejudiced against the Unitarian 
system, on account of its supposed rejection of this doc- 
trine. We trust that a candid examination of our real 
views will convince them that we believe in the divinity 
of our blessed Lord, as taught in the record which God 
hath given of his Son. 

I. Let us inquire what is the divinity which the scrip- 
tures attribute to Jesus Christ. The leading ideas which 
they inculcate on this point, as we expect to prove, may 
be comprehended under the following heads. 

1. Jesus is divine, because he came with a divine 
commission. He was sanctified by the Father, and sent 
into the world as his immediate messenger. The offices 
which he bore, for the redemption of the world, were 
not assumed upon his own authority, but were assigned 
him by the authority of the Father. He was not like 
those benefactors, who confer favors upon their country 
or upon mankind, through the impulses of a patriotic or 
benevolent spirit; but he was divinely set apart for the 
momentous service which he was to perform, and re- 
iseived his commission from the inspiration of God. 
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2. Jesus is divine, because he wasdivinelj instmcted. 
The wisdom with which he spake was not his own, but 
was given him by his Father. The system of truth^ 
which he revealed, was communicated to him from 
heaven. His words are to us the words of God, his 
commands the commands of God ; since we believe 
that God spake by him ; entrusted him with his com- 
mandments ; and taught him the doctrines which he 
revealed to the world. 

3. Jesus is divine on account of the Jiviuity of his 
character. In his moral excellence he was a ray of the 
divine brightness, and the express image of the divine 
perfections. He was sanctified to a degree, which 
though men may emulate they cannot fully attain. So 
holy, so spiritual, so divine, was his character, that it 
conveys to us the best idea we can form of the charac- 
ter of the Deity. In his disposition, his feelings, his 
affections, he was one with the Father ; God dwelt in 
him, and he in God. 

Such is the divinity which the scriptures attribute to 
our Saviour — a divinity of commission, of doctrine, and 
of character. You may ask, if in addition to this, the 
doctrine of our Lord's divinity does not imply that he 
was the true God. By no means. In the first place, 
this is not required by the meaning of the language. 
According to the common use of words, there is an im- 
portant distinction between deity and divinity. We 
apply the term deity only to the self-existent and inde- 
pendent God. We apply the term divinity to whatever 
is peculiarly and intimately related to the self-existent 
and independent God. Thus we speak of the divinity 
of the Holy Scriptures; meaning, that they contaiado<5* 
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trines which came from God; but we never speak of 
their deity. We speak of the divinity of the Mosaic dis- 
pensation, and of the Christian religion; meaning that 
they were established by God ; but we never speak of 
their deity. In like manner, we speak of the divinity of 
Christ, according to the explanation just given ; but 
never, so long as we abide by the declarations of the 
bible, can we speak of the deity of Christ. The bible 
constantly observes the distinction between the terms, 
in its views of our Saviour. While it represents him 
as commissioned, instructed, and sanctified by God, at 
the same time, it represents him as a different being 
from God, dependent upon him for his wisdom, authority, 
and power; and inferior to him, as the being sent is in- 
ferior to him who sends; as the son is inferior to the 
Father; the creature to the Creator. 

In the second place, if the divinity of our Saviour be, 
as we have explained it, a divinity of commission, doc- 
trine, and character, it is impossible that he should pos- 
sess the original attribotes of the Deity. The force of 
the scriptural arguments, which we shall presently ad- 
duce, cannot be evaded by the assertion, that you admit 
the doctrine which they support, but at the same time 
you believe, in addition, that Jesus Christ is the omni- 
potent Deity; since, if you attempt this to avoid the diffi- 
culty, you fall into one still greater. You must have 
recourse to the common distinction of a double nature, 
in the person of our Lord, and then argue that some 
things are true of him as a man, which are not true of 
him as God. But this distinction has been often shown 
to be contradictory. A moment's reflection will con- 
vince you that it is not tenable. For instance, — to use 
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one argument out of many that might be offered -^ tb6 
New Testament represents our Saviour as one, undivided 
being, and asserts things of his whole nature, without 
any limit or qualification, which, if your hypothesis be 
correct, cannot escape the charge of inconsistency or 
falsehood. Observe, the New Testament never speaks 
of attributes which Jesus Christ possessed as man, and 
other attributes which he possessed as God, but it speaks 
of him, as an individual, without reference to any com- 
plex nature, without any restriction or explanation. For 
example; Jesus Christ declares that ^the Father is 
greater than he.' He does not say, greater than he is as 
a man; but the proposition is unconditional, absolute. 
Now if Jesus had been equal to the Father, by virtue 
of a double nature, his assertion would not have been 
true; for if the divine and human natures were blended 
in one person, the humanity would bear no assignable 
proportion to the deity ; and our Lord would not declare 
of himself, his whole nature, what was true onJy of a 
part of his nature, and that part bearing the proportion 
to the whole of finite to infinite. 

We beg you then to bear in mind that if the account 
which we have given of our Lord's divinity, and which 
we are about to prove, be scriptural, the hypothesis of 
his supreme deity must be unscriptural. It is impossi- 
ble that they can both be true. If our Lord was com- 
missioned, sanctified, and instructed by the only God, 
he cannot be the only God, by whom he was commis- 
sioned, sanctified, and instructed. If he was the prophet 
foretold of old time, to be sent from God, he cannot be 
the God who sent the prophet. If the divinity of Jesus 
is subordinate, it cannot be supreme, unless the -same 
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being can at once be God and not God; can be born of 
a woman in the fulness of time, and self-existent from 
eternity; can support the universe by his power, while 
he was crucified on Calvary by his creatures. These 
contradictions you must admit, as long as you maintain 
the hypothesis of two natures in Christ; and unless you 
maintain this hypothesis, you must prove that the scrip- 
tural arguments, whicli we shall now present, are falla- 
cious and inconclusive, or give your assent to the doc- 
trine, that the divinity of our Lord is a divinity of com- 
mission, doctrine, and character. 

II. We will now advance the evidence from the scrip- 
tures in proof of this position. We shall appeal to the 
prophecies respecting our Sjiviour; to his own testimony 
concerning himself; to the testimony of the Jews, who 
heard his teachings ; and to the testimony of the disci- 
ples, who were convinced by them. 

1. What is the testimony of tiie prophecies respecting 
our Saviour? Do they predict that the Messiah is to 
be G»»d, or a messenger sent from God ? Do they foretel 
his deity or his divinity ? Plainly, as you will perceive, 
the latter. Look first at the prediction of Moses. ^ The 
Lord thy God will raise up unto thee a prophet from the 
midst7)f thee, of thy brethren, like unto me; unto him 
shall ye hearken. — And the Lord said unto me, I will 
raise them up a prophet from among their brethren, like 
unto thee, and will put my words in his mouth, and he 
shall speak unto them all that I shall command him.' 
Deut. xviii. 15, 17, 18. Who is here predicted? Is it 
not a prophet — one like unto Moses — raised up from 
his brethren — with the words of God in his mouth — • 
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and speaking all that the Lord commands him? Do 
these conditions apply to the supreme God ? If the 
Deity had lefl the throne of the universe, to die for his 
creatures, as we sometimes hear it asserted; if our Sa- 
viour had been in reality the eternal and independent 
God, could this prophecy have been applied to him? 
Surely it is not God who was raised up; who was made 
like unto Moses; who spake the words which he received. 
You cannot suppose this for a moment. If, then, our 
Saviour was God he did not fulfil this prophecy. If he 
did fulfil the prophecy, then he was not God, but, as we 
believe, a divinely commissioned messenger. Now, did 
our Saviour fulfil this prophecy? Read the application 
of it by the apostle Peter. ' He shall send Jesus Christ, 
which before was preached unto you.' Preached before. 
And where preached before? Why, in the very predic- 
tion which we have just quoted. For, continues Peter, 
^ Moses truly said unto the fathers, a prophet shall the 
Lord your God raise up unto you, of your brethren, like 
unto me; him shall ye hear in all things, whatsoever he 
shall say unto you.' Acts iii. 20, 22. And now, the 
apostle adds, this prophecy is fulfilled. For ^ unto you 
first, God having raised up his son Jesus, sent him to 
bless you, in turning away every one of you from his 
iniquities.' Acts iii. 26. 

This scriptural proof seems to us of great importance. 
We beg of you to look at it with attention. Examine it 
as it was understood and applied by Peter. Moses pre- 
dicts to his people that God will, at a future time, raise 
up and qualify a prophet, whom they shall hear. He 
describes his character. He represents him as deriving 
his authority from the Lord his God. He declares, in 
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latiguage that cannot be mistaken, that he is to be subor- 
dinate and dependent. Peter applies the prediction to 
Jesus Christ. Could he have done so, had he regarded 
him as the omnipotent God ? There can be but one an- 
swer. We have then the testimony of Moses and of 
Peter, that the divinity of the Messiah does not involve 
his deily, but merely a divine commission, divine in- 
struction, and divine character. 

Let us look at another prophecy. ' Behold my servant, 
whom I uphold ; my elect, in whom my soul delighteth; 
I have put my spirit upon him ; he shall bring forth 
judgment to the Gentiles. He shall not cry, nor lift up, 
nor cause his voice to be heard in the street. A bruised 
reed shall he not break, and. the smoking flax shall he 
not quench; he shall bring forth judgment unto truth.' 
Isaiah xlii. 1,2,3. Of whom does the prophet here speak .^ 
Of the independent God? Clearly not. But of the chosen 
servant of God. The messenger of the Most High, with 
the spirit of the Lord upon him. And this rediction is 
applied to Jesus of Nazareth, by the evangelist Matthew, 
in the twelfth chapter of his Gospel. It is applied to him 
as the authorized prophet and servant of Jv hovah, in a 
manner which incontestibly proves that neither the 
prophet nor the evangelist regarded the Messiah as the 
supreme God. 

Again, in the sixtyfirst chapter of the prophecy of 
Isaiah, we have this description of the Messiah, as a re- 
ligious teacher. ^ The spi it of the Lord God is upon 
me; because the Lord hath anointed^ me to preach good 
tidings unto the meek; he hath sent me to bind up the 
broken hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and 
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the opening of the prison to them that are bound ; to 
proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.' — Isaiah Ixi. 
1,2. In this passage the prophet evidently alludes, not 
to the Supreme God, but to a person commissioned by 
him; not to one who came of himself, but to one, who was 
sent by the Lord, and in whom his spirit dwelt. But in 
the fourth chapter of the Gospel of Luke, it is recorded 
that Jesus Christ, having read these words in the syna- 
gogue, declared, ^ This day is this scripture fulfilled i^ 
your ears. And all bare him witness, and wondered at 
the gracious words which proceeded out of his mouth.' 
Luke iv. 21, 22. The testimony of the prophet is thus 
confirmed by the authority of Jesus himself. We have 
their united evidence that the divinity of the Messiah 
is. a divinity of commission, doctrine, and character. 

Again, the fiftythird chapter of Isaiah is considered 
one of the most distinct and intelligible predictions of the 
Messiah, which is contained in the Old Testament. What 
is the nature of the person there foretold.^ Does the 
prophet speak of the descent of Jehovah upon the earth, 
or of the appearance of a messenger, whom Jehovah 
should raise up.'* Read his words. ' He shall grow up 
before him as a tender plant, and as a root out of a dry 
ground; he hath no form nor comeliness; and when we 
shall see him, there is no beauty that we should desire him. 
He is despised and rejected of men, a man of sorrows, 
and acquainted with grief. — He was oppressed, and he 
was afflicted, yet he opened not his mouth; he is brought 
as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep before her 
shearers is dumb, so he opened not his mouth. — And he 
made his grave with the wicked and with the rich in hi^ 
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death; because he had done no violence, neither was 
any deceit in his mouth.': — Isaiah liii. 2, 3, 7, 9. 

Let the reader judge whether this prediction is fulfilled 
on the supposition that Jesus Christ is the eternal and 
unchangeable God, or that he was the anointed Mes- 
senger of the Most High, the great deliverer, who laid 
down his life for his friends, and who was made perfect 
through suffering. And how did the first preachers of 
the gospel understand this prophecy ? We are told, that 
as the Ethiopian eunuch was reading in his chariot the 
prophecy of Isaiah, he was joined by Philip, in order 
that he might assist him to understand what he read. 
When he came to the words which have been quoted, he 
asks Philip, ' I pray thee, of whom speak eth the prophet 
this? of himself, or of some other man? Then Philip be- 
gan at the same scripture and preached unto him Jesus.' 
The Ethiopian was convinced. He desires to be baptized. 
He professes his faith in Jesus Christ. But, did he con- 
sider him as the Almighty God? No. ' I believe,' said 
he, ' that Jesus Christ is the Son of God.' Here, then, 
we have a threefold proof of the position which we 
maintain. Isaiah foretells, Philip explains, the Ethio- 
pian convert believes, the divinity of our Lord, as a 
divinity of commission, doctrine, and character, and no 
more. — Acts viii. 34, 35, 37. 

We will adduce one more arrument from prophecy, 
and conclude this part of our discussion. ' Behold, I 
will send my messenger, and he shall prepare the way 
before me; and the Lord whom ye see shall suddenly 
come to his temple, even the messenger of t.K covenant 
whom ye delight in ; behold, he shall come, saith the 
Lord of Hosts.' — Mai. iii. 1. 
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Now if our Saviour was the Lord of Hosts, he did not 
fulfil this prophecy^ unless the person who sends, and the 
person who is sent, can be the same; unless the Lord of 
Hosts can be his o^vn messenger. But admit that our 
Saviour was not Jehovah, but the messenger of Jehovah, 
the application of the prophecy is direct and easy. It 
suggests nothing inconsistent or contradictory. It pre- 
sents a clear and intelligible idea of the Messiah as the 
servant of God, the great messenger of his grace, and 
the teacher of his will. 

Such is our argument from prophecy. We think it 
cannot fail to convince the candid inquirer, that the divin- 
ity of the Messiah, as predicted by the ancient prophets, 
does by no means involve the attributes of the Deity; 
but only a divine commission, instruction and character. 

2. We come now to the second branch of the argu- 
ment, — the testimony of our Saviour himself Did he 
teach his hearers that he was divine because he was the 
Infinite God, or because he was sanctified, commissioned, 
and instructed by God? Let us appeal to his own words. 
The first remarkable testimony to which we shall refer is 
the reply of our Saviour to Peter^s confession at Cesa- 
rea Phiiippi. ^ He asked his disciples, who do men say 
that I, the Son of Man, am? And they said, some say 
that thou art John the Baptist; some, Elias; and others, 
Jeremias, or oue of the prophets. He saith unto them, 
but whom say ye that I am? And Simon Peter answered 
and said, thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God. 
And Jesus answered, and said unto him, blessed art 
thou, Simon Bar-Jona, for flesh and blood hath not re- 
vealed it unto thee, but my Father, who is in Heaven.' 
—Matt. xvi. 13—16. 
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It will be observed in this passage that Peter does 
Bot recogoise Jesus as the Almighty God. He does not 
sojy — thou art Grud, who should become incarnate and 
descend u[>on earth, — but ^ thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living Grod.' He does not confess his belief in 
the deity of our Saviour; but in the divinity of his com- 
mission. It was as the anointed messenger of God, 
that he acknowledged his Master. This acknowledg- 
ment received the blessing of Jesus, and this proves that 
our Lord claimed no other divinity than that of the Son 
of God, the predicted Messiah. His approbation of 
Peter's confession is his own testimony to the divinity 
yirhich he possessed. Had he been the Almighty God 
himself, instead of his Son, is it credible that no hint of 
it should here have been given? 

The next passage, which we shall select from a multi- 
tude of similar import, is in the twelflh chapter of John's 
Gospel. ^ Jesus cried and said, he that believeth on me, 
believeth not on me, but on him that sent me. And he 
that seeth me, seeth him that sent mc. For I have not 
spoken of myself; but the Father, which sent me, he 
gave me a commandment, what I should say, and what 
I should speak. And I know that his commandment 
is life everlasting: whatsoever I speak, therefore, even 
as the Father said unto me, so I speak.' — John, xii. 44, 
45. 49, 50. Now what does this passage prove ? Clearly 
that our Lord claimed divinity as connected with, and 
commissioned by, the Father who sent him; and as 
clearly, that in his divinity he was dependent upon God, 
subordinate to him, and instructed by him. 

Another passage is from the solemn prayer in which 
Jesus commends his disciples to God. ' Father, the 

VOL. III. NO. XXXIV. 2 
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hour is come ; glorify thy Son, that thy Son also may 
glorify thee; as thou hast given him power over all flesh, 
that he should give eternal life to as many as thou hast 
given him; and this is life eternal, that they might know 
thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thoo 
hast sent.' — John xvii. 1, 2, 3. Our Saviour here tes- 
tifies to his own divinity, as depending on his connexion 
with God. He declares that he has power over all 
flesh ; but that this power is given him by the Father. 
He decides the question as to his identity with the 
Deity, by saying that the Father is the only true God, 
and that he is sent by him. Words could not be plainer 
than these, which represent the divinity of our blessed 
Lord, as the gift of his heavenly Father; a divinity, not 
original, not inherent, not supreme, but a divinity of 
commission and character. We might proceed to 
further quotations from the testimony of Jesus Christ. 
But we have already presented a fair specimen of his 
mode of speaking with regard to himself. His uniform, 
obvious declaration concerning his divinity is, that he 
is the Christ of God. Not a shadow of a hint do we 
find, that he laid claim to anything more. Let us take 
heed how we reject or undervalue the testimony of this 
' faithful and true witness.' 

3. We will now appeal to the testimony of the Jews, 
to whom our Saviour addressed his instructions. What 
were their views of the character of Jesus Christ, 
received from his own declarations? Their original 
expectations, as it is well known, were of a temporal 
prince, who should sit upon the throne of his father 
David, and restore the kingdom to Israel. These ex- 
pectations our Saviour took every occasion to discour- 
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age. He expressly declares that his kingdom is not of 
this world; that the honors which he is to bestow, are 
spiritual honors ; the rewards which he offers, the re- 
wards of heaven. But in disdaining the character of a 
victorious monarch, our Lord did not assume the attri- 
butes of the Deity. He presents himself to the Jews 
as a divinely commissioned messenger, a spiritual teach- 
er; and as such they understood him ; as such they 
rejected him ; as such, by wicked hands, he was cruci- 
fied and slain. 

The first instance which we shall quote, in proof of 
this, is from the third chapter of John's Gospel. A 
man of the Pharisees, named Nicodemus, a ruler of the 
Jews, came to Jesus by night and confessed to him his 
belief in his divine authority. He had been convinced 
by the mighty works of our Saviour, that he was indeed 
what he professed to be; and he comes to Jesus, and 
makes his acknowledgment. Now what does he con- 
fess ? Of what was he convinced ? Of the supreme 
deity of Jesus Christ? Not at all. ^ Rabbi,' said he, 
< we know that thou art a teacher come from God ; for 
no man can do these miracles that thou doest, except 
God be with him.' He had heard the instructions of 
Jesus Christ; he had seen his works; he bowed to his 
authority. He declared his belief, not in the deity of 
our Lord, but iu the divinity of his mission and doctrine. 
So strong was his conviction, that, he desired to learn 
more fully the character of the religion, in an interview 
with its teacher; and the result was that he became a 
constant disciple ; and testified his attachment to his 
Master, by performing the last rites to his body, after 
the other disciples had forsaken him and fled. But in 
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the faith of this converted Pharisee, we discover no 
traces of any other divinity in our Lord, than that of 
commission, doctrine, and character. 

We have another instance in the sixth chapter of 
John. Jesus performs a miracle in feeding the multi- 
tude. The beholders are impressed with the display 
of divine power. For the time they are convinced of 
his authority. They declare their faith. * When they 
had seen the miracle that Jesus did, they said, This 
it, of a truth) that prophet, that should come iuto the 
world.' — John vi. 14. This is their confession ; — not of 
God ; not of an incarnate Deity ; but of that prophet, 
who should come into the world. The divinity of this 
prophet we have already explained. 

Another instance is from the ninth chapter of John. 
Jesus had performed a miracle in the cure of a man 
who was born blind. The notoriety of the miracle 
excited the attention of our Lord's enemies, and was 
immediately made the subject of controversy. The 
question between them and those who weie disposed to 
believe on Jesus was, whether this miracle proved him 
to have been sent from God. Observe, no mention is 
made of his deity. Observe, that neither friend nor 
enemy alludes to the idea, which has prevailed in 
modern times, that our Saviour claimed to be the Al- 
mighty. All they thought of was, whether he were 
or were not the prophet of the Almighty. When he 
that had been blind was questioned concerning his cure, 
he replied, ' A man called Jesus made clay and anoint- 
ed mine eyes ; and I received sight.' He was then 
brought before the Pharisees and gave the same ac- 
count. Upon being asked what he thought of Jesus, 
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he answered, he is a prophet. His parents feared to 
confess this, because the Jews had agreed, that if any 
man acknowledged that he was the Messiah, he should 
be cast out of the synagogue. In farther conversation 
between the Pharisee, and the man, upon whom the 
miracle had been performed, the same question is at 
issue between them; namely, whether Jesus were the 
promised Messiah or not. The Pharisees say, ' God 
spake by Moses, we know; but as for this person, we 
know not whence he is.' The man replies, ' If this 
man were not of God, he could do nothing.' Then 
they cast him out of the synagogue. Jesus, having 
heard of it, found the man, and said unto him, ' Dost 
thou believe on the Son of God? He answered, who 
is he. Lord, that I might believe on him. Jesus said, 
thou hast both seen him, and it is he that talketh with 
thee.' — John ix. 1 — 38. 

Now this whole narrative is remarkable for the clear- 
ness, with which it combines the testimony of Jesus 
respecting himself, and the manner in which that testi- 
mony was understood, both by the Pharisees and by 
the subject of the miracle. From the beginning to the 
end of this account, there is nothing which can suggest 
the idea of the identity of Jesus with God; no intima- 
tion is given of a divine nature; but the whole contro- 
versy turns upon the truth of the divinity of his mission; 
this our Saviour asserts; this the Pharisees deny; this, 
the man who had been born blind, confesses. With this 
express testimony, can you suppose that our Saviour 
claimed to be the Almighty God ? Can you deem an 
acknowledgment of his divinity, as the Son of God, an 
insufficient title to the character of his disciple ? 

VOL. III. NO. xxziv. 2* 
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Another proof of the opioions given by our Lord to 
the Jews conceroing himself, is taken from the reasons 
which they offered for his crucifixion. When the exas- 
perated priests and Pharixees demanded of Pilate the 
life of the innocent victim, Pilate answers, 'take ye 
him and crucify him, for I find no fault in liim.' The 
Jews replied, ' We have a laiv, and by our law he 
ought to die, because he made himself the Sonof €rod.' 
Now can we suppose, that if our Lord had made any 
claims to the attributes of the Deity, his enemies, eager 
to find a reproach against him, would have left this un- 
noticed? Recollect the peculiar jealousy of the Jewish 
nation in this period of their history, with regard to 
their object of worship; their abhorrence of idolatry; 
their zeal to vindicate the unity and supremacy of 
Jehovah, the God of their fathers. Can you believe, 
that if they were authorized, by the teachings of Jesus, 
to regard him as asserting his equality with Grod, they 
would not have triumphantly seized upon this fact, as a 
conclusive proof of their accusation of blasphemy ? But 
they bring no such proof before the tribunal of Pilate. 
They do not accuse our Saviour of making himself 
God. They knew that they could not sustain such an 
allegation. They assert only, * He ought to die be- 
cause he made himself the Son of God.' Not a word 
nor a hint do we hear of his being, or of hifi> claiming 
to be, the Almighty God. — John xix. 6, 7. 

You will consider this the more remarkable when you 
remember, that at one period of our Saviour's ministry, 
the Jews endeavored to fix tho imputation of blasphemy 
upon him, because, as they said, ' that he, being a man, 
made himself God.' They wilfully misconstrue his laa* 
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guage, in order to make it appear that he asserted his 
claim to the supreme attributes of the Deity. But he 
uniformly disclaims such an interpretation. While he 
maintains with singular power his clahns to a divine com- 
mission, with equal power he declares, that the *• Falher 
who sent him is greater than he.' We have two instances 
of the Jews attempting to convict our Lord of blasphemy. 
The first is in the fifth cliapter of John's Gospel. Jesus, 
on the sabbath day, had performed the miracle of healing 
an infirm man. The Jews persecuted him, and sought 
to slay him, because he had done it on the sabbath. 
Jesus said, in answer to their reproaches, ' my Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work. Therefore they sought 
the more to kill him, because he not only had broken the 
sabbath, but said also, that God was his Father, making 
himself equal with God.' The charge here brought is 
explicit, and, had it been well founded, would not our 
Lord have confessed it ? Would he have attempted to 
throw it off ? JVlark his words ; — ^ Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, the Son can do nothing of himself ^ but what he 
seeth the Father do; for what things soever he doeth, 
these also doeth the Son likewise. For the Father 
loveth the Son, and stieweth him all things that himself 
doeth.' After this explicit declaration of dependence 
upon God, Jesus mentions several important particulars 
in which the Father had given him power, and then 
adds, ' I can of mine own self do nothing ; as I hear, I 
judge ; and my judgment is just ; because I seek not 
mine own will, but the will of the Father, which hath 
sent me.'— John v. 17, 18, 19, 20. 30. 

This plain, open, direct denial of our Saviour, of an 
equality with God, may seem sufficient to have convinced 
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the Jews that he made no pretensions to the attributes of 
the Deity. They were, however, still anxious to support 
the charge they had brought against him. Accordingly, 
they sought to ensnare him by words, and not long 
after, we find them again attempting to convict him of 
blasphemy. We have the account 'of this in the tenth 
chapter of John's Gospel. In a conversation with the 
Jews, Jesus declared, ' I and my Father are one. Then 
the Jews took up stones to stone him. Jesus answered 
them, many good works have I shewed you from my 
Father; for which of those works do ye stone me. The 
Jews answered him, for a good work we stone thee not| 
but for blasphemy, and because that thou, being a man, 
makest thyself God.' Observe the reply of our Liord. 
At once he repels the charge; he claims no authority as 
Grod, but as the Son of God; he justifies his title to the 
latter character; for, alluding to those passages in the 
Old Testament in which kings and magistrates are called 
gods he answers, ^ is it not written in )'our law, I said ye 
are gods? If he called them gods, unto whom the word 
of God came, do ye say of him, whom the Father hath 
sanctified and sent into the world, thou blasphemest, be- 
cause I said, I am the Son of God ? ' — John x. 30 — 36. 
Consider well this reply of our Saviour. Can you have 
a clearer proof that he claimed only the authority of the 
Son of God — the Messenger, whom the Father sancti- 
fied and sent ? The Jews, it appears, were convinced 
by it that their accusation could not be supported. We 
find, after this, no attempt to fasten upon Jesus the 
charge of blasphemy, from his making himself equal 
with God; for they could not but understand him as 
asserting, not the d^ity of his nature, but the divinity 
of his mission and doctrine. 
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4. The last branch of evidence, which we wish to lay 
before jou, is the testimony of the apostles after the 
resurrection of our Lord. This testimony completes the 
proof which the New Testament affords of the divinity 
«f .our Lord, as commissioned and instructed by the 
Father. For it is sometimes said, that during the life 
of our Saviour he did not make a full disclosure of his 
deity; but left it to be declared by his apostles, after 
the descent of the holy spirit, which was promised to 
' lead them into all truth.' We are willing to place the 
question on this ground. Let us then inquire what the 
inspired apostles taught after their spiritual illumination, 
when they went forth to preach ' the gospel of the king- 
dom' to Jew and Gentile.* 

Did they assert the deity of our Lord's nature, or the 
divinity of his mission ? Look first at the account con- 
tained in the second chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. 
On the memorable day of Pentecost, immediately after 
thp effusion of the holy spirit, Peter stands up in the 
midst of the Jews, and thus addressed them; — ^ Ye men 
of Israel, hear these words: Jesus of Nazareth, a man 
approved of God among you by miracles, and wonders, 
and signs, which God did by him in the midst of you, as 

* We have confined ourselves to the preaching of the Apostles, 
as it may be gathered from the book of the Acts, because we think 
this evidence sufficient to establish our position : because we wish 
to make this discussion as short as may be consistent with its ob- 
ject, and because a previous tract of the Amer. Unit. Assoc. 
No. 19, of the first series — * The Apostle Paul a Unitarian,' — 
contains a review of the testimony which may be drawn fVom 
by far the greater portion of the epistolary writings of the New 
Testament. 
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je yourselves also know; him, being delivered bj the de- 
terminate counsel and foreknowledge of Grod, je have 
taken, and by wicked hands have crucified and slain; 
whom God hath raised up, having loosed the pains of 
death. — Therefore, being by the right hand of God 
exalted, and having received of the Father the promise 
of the holy ghost, he hath shed forth this, which je now 
see and hear. — Therefore, let the house of Israel know 
assuredly, that God hath made this same Jesus, whom 
ye have crucified, both Lord and Christ.' — Acts ii. 23, 
23, 24. 33. 36. 

This is the first recorded discourse of the apostles 
to the Jews af\er the ascension of our Lord. It was 
delivered on an occasion which demanded a full and 
explicit statement of the authority and claims of Jesos 
Christ. If ho was believed at this time to have been 
the supreme God, it is utterly incredible that the apos- 
tle should not have distinctly declared it. But we find 
no such declaration. On the contrary, the whole rea- 
soning of the apostle is on the supposition, that our 
Saviour's authority depended not on a divine nature, 
but on -a divine commission. Look again at the apostle's 
language. * Jesus of Nazareth — a man approved of God 
among you by miracles, and wonders, and signs, which 
God did by him, — whom God hath raised up, having 
loosed Ihe pains of death, — this same Jesus, whom ye 
have crucified, God hath made both Lord and Christ.' 
Can you suppose that the inspired apostle used this 
language concerning one whom he believed to be God, 
or equal to God, or, in any mysterious way, possessed 
of the infinite attributes of the Deity? Is his language 
^ven intelligible upon that supposition? Would it have 
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conveyed anything like correct ideas to the Jews, whom 
be addressed? On the other hand, remember that our 
Lord claimed only the divinity of a heaven-sent mission, 
and that Peter preached him only as a divine messen- 
ger, and his language is clear and forcible. No mystery 
rests upon it. Every difficulty is removed. The whole 
discourse is what we should expect from the zealous 
apostle, earnestly enforcing his master's claims to a 
divine mission and divine authority. 

We have taken this proof from Peter's first address 
to the Jews. We appeal now to the first address of 
the same apostle to the Gentiles. After the remarka- 
ble circumstances detailed in the tenth chapter of Acts, 
the centurion Cornelius, and his friends and kinsmen, 
were assembled to hear the gospel from the lips of 
Peter. ' Now, therefore,' said this sincere inquirer, 
* are we all here present before God, to hear all things 
that are commanded thee of God.' And Peter immedi- 
ately proceeds to deliver his message as an apostle of 
Christ. * God anointed Jesus of IVazarcth with the holy 
ghost and with power; who went about doing good, and 
healing all that were oppressed of the devil; for God 
was with him. — Whom the Jews slew, and hanged on a 
tree; him God raised up the third day, and shewed him 
openly. — And he commanded us to preach unto the 
people, and to testify thlit it is he, which was ordained 
of Grod to be the Judge of quick and dead.' — Acts x. 
33. 38, 39, 40. 43. 

Observe the object of the apostle's declaration; — to 
make known the gospel of Christ for the first time to a 
devout Gentile. Is it not wonderful that he should 
omit altogether the idea of our Lord's deity, had such 
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an idea a place in his mind? Would it have been just 
to the centurion, to have left him in ignorance of that 
doctrine, which, if tnie, must certainly have been deemed 
of the very first importance ? But not a word, nor a 
hint, with regard to the supreme deity of our Lord can 
you discover. Nothing, that by any mode whatever 
can be converted into an intimation of it. No. The 
apostle preaches to Cornelius, ^ Jesus Christ and him 
crucified.' Not, Jesus the coeternal and coequal Son 
of God, but 'Jesus of Nazareth.' Not Jesus claiming 
independent authority, but * Jesus, anointed by God 
with the holy spirit and with power.' Not Jesus the 
self-existent Jehovah, but * Jesus ordained of God, to 
be the Judge of quick and dead.' Can you ask for 
stronger proof that the divinity of Christ was only that 
of character and commission.^ 

We will now examine the testimony of Paul. The 
first account we have of his public labors, is, that soon 
after his conversion * he preached Christ in the syna- 
gogues, that he is the Son of God.' Acts ix. 20. 
Observe, Paul declares not that he was supreme, but 
subordinate; not God, but the Son of God. This was 
the commencement of his ministry. Look at its pro- 
gress. At Antioch, we find Paul preaching Christ, 
* that of the seed of David hath God, according to his 
promise, raised unto Israel a Saviour, Jesus; ' whom 
when the Jews slew, ' God raised him from the dead.' 
Acts xiii. 23. 30. At Thessalonica, that * Christ must 
needs have sufl^ered and risen again from the dead; and 
that this Jesus, whom I preach unto you, is Christ.' 
Acts xvii. 3. At Athens, that * he is the man, whom 
God had ordained, to judge the world in righteousness.' 
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Acts xvii. 31. And to sum up all, in his own account 
before Agrippa, we have the character of his preaching 
as follows. * Having, therefore, obtained help from God, 
I continue unto this day, witnessing both to small and 
great, saying none other, things than those which the 
prophets and Moses did say should come; that Christ 
should suffer, and that he should be the first that should 
rise from the dead, and should shew light unto the 
people, and to the Gentiles.' Acts xxvi. 22, 23. Such 
is the testimony of Paul. It is, you will perceive, fuU, 
clear, and conclusive, in support of the truth, which we 
have offered to your attention. Not one word do you 
find in it concerning the supreme deity of our Lord ; 
not one word concerning his equality with the Father ; 
not one word, implying more than the divinity of his 
commission, his doctrine, and his character. 

We have now laid before you a portion of the evi- 
dence, upon which we have formed our opinions concern- 
ing the divinity of our blessed Lord. It is derived, as 
you have seen, from the testimony of the ancient proph- 
ets; of Jesus Christ himself ; of the Jews, his enemies; 
and of his chosen apostles. To this testimony we bow 
with implicit confidence; and when asked, what think 
ye of Christ, we feel aoiSlorized by it to say, with Peter, 
he is THE Son of God. More than this we dare not 
say; more than this ^e dare not believe; for we can 
find no authority for it in that gospel, * which was written, 
that we might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
OF God, and that believing, we might have life through 
bis name.' 

VOL. III. — ^NO. xxxiv. 3 
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We will close this discos^oo, by offering to jou four 
MUggesiioDSj which we beg joa to bear in mind, when 
reflecting on the force of oor arguments. 

1 . You perceive that oar sentiments, on the dirinitj 
of Jesus Christ are derived, not from the iostnictions 
of human reason, but from the light of the sacred 
scriptures. You may have been told that we exah 
reason at the expense of revelation, and therefore 
reject the deity of Christ, the trinity, and other kindred 
doctrines. But you have been misinformed. We fear 
that some may have thought it their duty to keep yoo 
in the dark, respecting our religious views. We have 
accordingly been represented as obtaining them from 
other sources besides the bible. Of the truth of this, 
you have now an opportunity to judge for yourselves. 
In the preceding pages you have seen, that we have 
supported our opinions entirely from a comparison of 
scripture with scripture. We hold to these with the 
deepest conviction of their truth, because we believe 
that they are proved by the obvious, unembarrassed, 
indisputable testimony of the whole bible, while the 
passages that appear to oppose them, are few in num- 
ber, obscure in their connexion, and always susceptible 
of an interpretation, which reconciles them with the 
general tenor of holy writ. 

2. You perceive, from the discussion in which we 
have engaged, the fallacy of the'scharge which is some- 
times brought against us, that we regard our Saviour 
as a mere man. You may have been told that this is 
our belief But, as you have now seen, the assertion 
is groundless. You understand, that in rejecting the 

^Uij^criptural doctrine of our Saviour's deity, we, by no 
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means, deny the scriptural doctrine of his divinity. 
You perceive that there is a medium between regard- 
ing Jesus as the Eternal God and as a common man. 
You perceive that he sustains relations, appointed to 
him by his Father in heaven, which elevate him far 
above the ordinary level of humanity, and make him 
next to God, the most worthy object of our confidence, 
admiration, and love. 

3. You perceive that the doctrine, which we have now 
presented, is not exposed to the charge of destroying 
the grounds of christian hope. We do not * deny the 
Lord that bought us ; ' for we believe ' that he was sancti- 
fied by the Father, and sent into the world.' We do not 
deprive the sinner of his Saviour; for we believe that, 
by the commission of his heavenly Father, Jesus is 
^ able to save, to the uttermost, all that come to God by 
him.' We do not make light of the great work of re- 
demption; for we believe that ' the Father sent the Son, 
to seek and save them who were lost ; ' ' not to condemn 
the world, but that the world through him might have 
life.' With these views of the mission and character of 
Jesus Christ, we have a broad foundation for christian 
hope. We enjoy the spiritual consolation which the 
soul needs. We repose with perfect confidence in the 
promises of our Saviour. It is the language of our 
hearts; ^ Lord, to whom shall we go but unto thee; 
thou only hast the words of eternal life;' believing in 
thee, * we rejoice with joy unspeakable, and full of 
glory.' 

4. You perceive that the doctrine of our Lord's di- 
vinity is not one of vain speculation. It is important 
that you should possess distinct and intelligent views 
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respecting the Saviour^ in whom your dearest hopes are 
centred. — It is important to the strength of your faith. 
Can you maintain so lively and firm a confidence in 
Jesus Christ, while his connexion with the Father re- 
mains an inscrutable mystery, or is explained only by the 
strange hypothesis of Three Persons in one God, and 
two separate natures in one of the Divine Persons, as 
you can when you acknowledge the Father as the only 
God, and Jesus Christ as his Messenger and Son? — It 
is important to the satisfaction of your intellect. You 
feel a misgiving, we doubt not, at the reception of the 
popular ideas concerning Jesus Christ. You have 
never been able, upon close reflection, to reconcile them 
with the best dictates of your judgment. You have 
sometimes pondered the contradictions which they 
involve, until your ' faith was half confounded, and 
your reason stood aghast.' In the scriptural views 
which we have presented, you meet with no such diffi- 
culties. Your understanding must approve them, while 
your heart embraces them. — It is important to your de- 
votion. Have you not oflen felt distracted in attempting 
to direct your worship to a three-fold God ? Has not the 
spirit of devotion been disturbed by the vain endeavor to 
make Jesus Christ at once the object and the medium 
of worship; the being, both to whom and through whom, 
your prayers were to be addressed? You will be released 
from this difficulty, by receiving the truths which we 
have illustrated. You will enjoy free, unembarrassed 
and delightful communion with God, through Jesus 
Christ his Son. You will be among the true worship- 
pers, who ^ worship the Father in spirit and in truth.' 
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When Christianity was introduced it occasioned a 
very great sensation. Whole cities were thrown into an 
uproar at its appearance, and it was said of its preach- 
ers that they were turning the world upside down. Christ- 
ianity was not therefore quietly established, but was in- 
troduced into the minds of its first converts amidst great 
public commotions. The feelings of the early Christ- 
ians must have partaken fully of that excited tone impart- 
ed to every community, in which the voice of our Reli- 
gion was heard. 

That the least heed should be given, under these cir- 
cumstances, to the humble affairs of daily duty, to the 
common and natural obligations of life, is the last thing to 
have been expected. We should certainly never think 
to have found such a one as the Apostle Paul with his 
way of life and his habits of mind, paying any sort of at- 
tention to the ordinary offices of life. But we have only 
to look into his epistles, those writings from which we ob- 
tain the best idea^ of the feelings and opinions of the 
Christians of that period, and we shall find that never for 
a single instant did Christianity permit her converts to 
lose sight of the common relations of nature and society. 
Take, for instance, the two epistles to the Thessalonians. 
At Thessalonica, Paul had preached Christianity at the 
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imminent hazard of his life, and was near being torn in 
pieces by a mob. Upon his escape from that city, so 
soon as he found opportunity, he wrote to the small 
company of disciples he had collected there. And what 
is the style of this incorrigible disturber of the public 
peace ? He beseeches his brethren to continue studiously 
in the quiet performance of their usual duties, giving 
us to understand that this had been the tenor of his in- 
structions from the first. Listen to his own words. ^^We 
beseech you that ye study to be quiet and to do your own 
business and to work with your own hands, as we com- 
manded you, that ye may walk honestly toward them that 
are without.'' Again in the second epistle. " Now 
we command you, brethren, in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ that ye withdraw yourselves from every brother 
that walketh disorderly, and not afler the tradition 
which he received of us. For yourselves know how ye 
ought to follow us, for we behaved not ourselves dis- 
orderly among you, neither did we eat any man's bread 
for naught; but wrought with labor and travail that we 
might not be chargeable to any of you, not because we 
have not power, but to make ourselves an example unto 
you to follow us. For even when we were with you, 
this we commanded you, that if any would not work, 
neither should he eat. For we hear that there are some 
who walk among you disorderly, working not at all, but 
are busy-bodies. Now them that are such we command 
and exhort by our Lord Jesus, that with quietness they 
work and eat their own bread." 

In this earnest and explicit manner, the Apostle 
sought to impress upon his brethren the importance of 
quietness, regularity and good order. Consider what 
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the character of St Paul was. He was a roan of ar- 
dent temperament, of great sensibility, and the circum- 
stances into which he had been all along thrown, were 
such as to QACourage and confirm the peculiarities of 
his original constitution. With a warm and zealous 
mind, his life had been one uninterrupted scene of ex- 
citement. His feelings had been early aroused by the 
rise of a sect who appeared to him to throw contempt 
upon his most sacred convictions, upon the religion of 
his country and his ancestors. And when we recollect 
the extraordinary means employed by Heaven to bring 
him to be'the most devoted defender of the persecuted 
faith of Christ, we can hardly conceive how the balance 
of his mind, with all its awakened sensibilities, was pre- 
served. Follow him in his course as an apostle of 
Christianity. He journeyed from city to city, over land 
and over sea, filled with the idea of a great change to be 
wrought in the world. His mind must have been thronged 
day and night with the most exciting images. And 
wherever he appeared, wherever his voice was heard, an 
extraordinary sensation was produced. Infuriated mobs 
were collected. He was rescued by military force, 
carried before magistrates, throv/n into prison, beaten, 
stoned, leH; for dead, driven from place to place, and con- 
fronted with kings. Habituated to such scenes, could his 
mind descend with any sort of intnrest to the common re- 
alities, and familiar details of daily duty ? In fine, is it not 
worthy of remark, does it not give us a noble idea of Christ- 
ianity, to find her at the stormiest periods, inculcating in 
a clear and calm voice the homely duties of common life, 
directing men to be quiet, orderly, to pursue their usual 
occupations peaceably ? While she was aiming at a great 
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moral rerolution^ the greatest that can be imagined^ ami 
when the human mind mast have boiled and foamed 
around her, like a vexed sea, she partook not of the gene- 
ral excitement, but showed her superioritj to it, and did 
not permit the attention of men to be carried awaj, as it 
was naturally and strongly inclined to be-, from the pre* 
sent and usual sphere of human duty. She did not allow 
the eternal lines which mark the natural obligations of 
man, to be hidden by the iflood of feeling that she had 
called forth. 

It is indeed a very singular, a most admirable trait in 
our holy religion, that while it proposes the greatest ob* 
jects, deals in the sublimest truths, unfolds the largest 
views of the moral government ofthe world, and of the 
obligations and destiny of man, it takes proper and faith- 
ful cognizance ofthe every day matters of human life. It 
invests man with new and lofty relations, throws around 
him an unearthly light, teaches him to consider himself 
as a celestial intelligence, the offspring of an Infinite Be- 
ing — eternity his duration, the universe his home. At 
the same time it does not allow him to forget — it reminds 
him in a tone clear and forcible, that he is a member of 
the human family, bound by the common obligations, en- 
gaged in the daily labors, perhaps in the lowest manual 
occupations of human life. The splendors of its revela- 
tions, concentrated as they were, were not allowed to 
obscure, they were made to illuminate the humble sphere 
of present duty. Christianity is a system at once the 
most comprehensive and the most simple. While it 
points to a boundless future, the contemplation of which 
excites and ravishes the soul, it gives to the present its 
due importance, and does not permit us to disregard the 
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chunw that are near, however familiar they maj be. 
This, I coBceiye to be the beauty, the spirit, thegemtisof 
our religion. While it animates us at the prospect of 
what we are to become hereafter^it adapts itself perfectly 
to man as he is here. 

We perceive this beautiful characteristic of Christianity, 
particularly as it was exhib ted in the first days of our reli- 
gion, tempering the spirit of the apostles^which everything 
was conspiring to excite, making it a duty among the new 
converts, that they should give regular attention to busi- 
ness, live quietly, and perform faithfully the duties of their 
several vocations. It was not simply the novelty of their 
situation and their new views and feelings, that were cal- 
culated to create a disgust at their old occupations, to 
render them indisposed to the dull course of their ordi- 
nary labors. They might very naturally have conceived, 
that when the harvest was so great, and the laborers were 
80 few, it was their duty to relinquish their customary 
pursuits, and to devote themselves to the great work of 
reformation which had commenced in the world. Plau- 
sible as this course must have appeared, when I con- 
sider that they did not adopt it; or if they were so inclined, 
that the apostle, by express injunction,=^ commanded 
them to remain, each in the station, no matter how 
humble and laborious, in which the new religion found 
him, Christianity receives my profoundest admiration, 
and 1 feel that a system so exalting, so calculated, I may 
flay, to excite emotions amounting to rapture, and at, 
the same time so calm, sober and judicious, could not 
have had a human origin— ^ould not certainly have 
been introduced by any human means, at that period at 
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which Christianity first appei*ed. In the perfection of 
its morality 7 I perceive the impress of a divine hand. 

Lest it should be conceived that I have attached a false 
value to that characteristic of the religion of the New Tes- 
tament upon which I have n'>w dwelt, and which I hold 
to be a genuine token of divinity, I proceed to show that 
it is not merely in connexion with the times of the apos- 
tles, that the peculiar excellence of Christianity is visible. 
There are many other respects in which it is apparent 
that we owe particular reverence to Christianity, for the 
important influence it aims to exert upon man in his most 
familiar duties, in the common routine of life. 

1 . In the first place, let it be observed that this trait in 
the religion of the New Testament is, strictly speaking, 
peculiar to it — ^that it belongs in no similar degree to any 
other system. Compare Christianity with any other reli- 
gion, in the attention which it bestows upon man^s daily 
conduct, in the fidelity with which it accompanies him 
down among his most ordinary occupations, and in his 
usual intercourse with the world, and you will find that it is 
the spirit of all other religions and of all those false forms 
which Christianity itself has been made to assume, to 
make only occasional and partial requisitions of human 
service — to leave men to themselves, except upon partic- 
ular days, and with regard to particular exercises. In 
fact, religion, except under the liberal dispensation of pure 
Christianity, is a thing by itself, detached from all the 
concerns of life, consisting of certain observances very 
imposing perhaps, in the repetition of certain words, in 
the profession of certain formulas, or in the achievement 
of great and separate acts of self-denial or charity . It is 
ahogether peculiar to our religion, according to a liberal 
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construction of it, that it dignifies the whole life, with all 
its parts, public and private, social and domestic, with the 
name of religious duty. It teaches us, that in our daily 
intercourse with one another, in the humblest details, in 
every matter of conduct, there is a way of acting and 
feeling, which when a man pursues, he is entitled to the 
appellation of a religious man, a Christian. It assures 
us that a religious spirit can be expressed by a quiet and 
industrious attention to business, as significantly as by a 
prayer and a solemn rite. In the vocabulary of every 
other system, religion signifies something separate, sa- 
cred, apart; but to the practised ear of an enlightened 
Christian, it conveys a very different, a much larger 
meaning. It is but another word for the whole life, with 
all its business quietly and regularly performed, all its 
pleasures moderately enjoyed, all its evils patiently 
borne. It is the general cultivation and happy and con- 
stant exercise of one's nature in all those ways in which 
it was intended to be exercised. It is the healthy putting 
forth of the affections around their natural objects. It is 
the enlargement of the character, until it is made to fill 
all the parts of human duty. 

2. If you would have still further evidence how entirely 
peculiar it is to uncorrupt Christianity, to place the 
whole life, with all its occurrences, within the sphere 
of religious obligation, compare the christian system in 
this respect with the general sentiment of mankind, and 
see how vastly superior it is. It is the general disposition 
to make great account of great acts. Our moral judg- 
ments are determined by the manner in which men act 
upon great occasions, and we are apt to place religious 
excellence altogether in the performance of striking 
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deeds, and little is thought of the general tenor of a man's 
life. We can s :arcely help thinking well of an individ- 
ual, if we only know that he is zealous about religious 
forms, or that he has occasionally done some great act 
of generosity. Men attach little or no religious value 
to that form of character which may be exhibited under 
the common relations of society. If the most that you can 
say of a man is, that he is a faithful son, or an affection- 
ate brother, or that he is inflexibly upright in his calling 
— this may be all very well — but it proves nothing in the 
general mind, as to his possession of the temper and 
character of a Christian. 

Nothing illustrates the general feeling on this .point 
rnorc strikingly than the effect commonly produced upon 
people's minds in seasons of great religious excitement, 
when men are more than ordinarily impressed. Then 
what a disgust is created at that domestic, household reli- 
gion, that excellence which may be won and exhibited 
in the common walks of life ! How does the excited mind 
nauseate a humble calling, ' ant to quit its lowly sta- 
tion, and undertake the office of a spiritual leader. 
If a want of t4ie requisite qualifications, if the sex of 
the individual preclude the possession of official weight, 
still the domestic circle will be deserted, the foot will be 
turned away from the familiar paths of life, and such 
exercises will be engaged in, as best accord with the 
enlivened sensibilities of the mind. The high labors of 
devotion and exhortation, will be undertaken upon occa- 
sions and in places which have all the excitement of pub- 
licity without the name. 

Thus when men are taking the deepest interest in re-> 
ligion, they only show how superior the moral tone of 
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Christianity is to their hest moral sentiments. The gen- 
erality of believers have not yet come up to the spiritual 
import of their religion. The Christian system, properly 
viewed, makes- account of our every-day feelings, of 
manners even, of our social intercourse, of our domes- 
tic habits, and attaches to them a religious value, and 
brings them into the estimate of the character. And if 
men were really christianised in their sentiments, every 
revival of religion would be marked by an increased 
tenderness of conscience, not with regard to devotional 
acts only — the outward forms and signs of religion, 
but to the daily conduct and the natural obligations of 
human life. 

3. In further illustration of our subject, let us observe 
how perfectly Christianity, in our view of the representa- 
tions which it makes of human duty, coincides with some 
of the plainest dictates of reason, some of the clearest 
conclusions of common sense. 

Where we are, we are stationed by our Creator. 
And from the exquisite wisdom displayed in all his ar- 
rangements, the inference is that our duty is here, that 
our chief labor is to be performed in that portion of his 
vineyard which he has assigned us. And if we look im- 
mediately around us, we may find enough to do. Are we 
children? Then have we parents to honor and comfort. 
Are we parents? Then have we a great work to do; to 
rear minds, the depth of whose resources, and the splen- 
dor of whose expectations, transcend our lofliest concep- 
tions. But it is unnecessary to enumerate all the relations 
in which nature places us. From all of them spring du- 
ties. All furnish abundant occupations to our hearts and 
hands. As then it is the dictate of reason, that the ser- 
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vice of human life lies among its domestic, social and 
civil relations, so we cannot fail to honor Christianitj, 
when we find her corroborating this dictate, and point- 
ing to the very same sphere of duty. 

4. Again, we infer that our principal duty is close to 
us, within our persona] circle; not only because we find 
ourselves where we are through the overruling wisdom 
of God, and have employment enough provided for vm 
in our ordinary duties, but also because it is apparent 
that, by filling his own place, one may do something for 
the benefit of the whole family of man. What a host of 
good influences would be sent through the world, if 
every individual were to perform the duties of his own 
station, no matter how obscure, to the utmost of his abi- 
lity. What a lively eflect is produced by a bright exam- 
ple of diligence, integrity, and common kindness, upon 
those who come within its attraction! The young man, 
just entering upon active life, looks up to him who has 
won his admiration by his undeviating uprightness and 
unfaltering perseverance, and his ambition is, to resem- 
ble him whom he respects so profoundly. The family, 
in which good order and good will preside — how lovely 
it is! and how is every man prompted to arrange his own 
household upon the same beautiful plan. In a similar 
way, the beneficial influence that is propagated from in- 
dividual to individual, and from family to family, spreads 
from community to community, and from nation to na- 
tion. The eflect which a country like ours, with its free 
institutions, has, and is destined to have, upon the gene- 
ral condition of the world, is obviously beyond all esti- 
mate. The longer our political prosperity lasts and the 
more firmly it is consolidated, the more impatient will 
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the rest of mankind become of the numerous and unne- 
cessary drawbacks upon their liberties and their peace. 
Let one free and happy community exist, and what can 
withstand the stirring charm of its example? As the 
connexion between the individual and his race is thus 
disclosed, the simple religion of Jesus must appear beau- 
tiful and true, when we observe how it aims to make 
every man fill the place assigned him by Providence, to 
^ the best of his ability. 

5, But in order to see still more clearly that every 
man's main duty in life lies among those with whom na- 
ture has placed him, suppose yourself for a moment de- 
tached from all your present connexions, lifted out of the 
place you occupy, and carried up to some eminence, 
wJiere the whole world — the whole field of moral exer- 
tion, might be spread out before you. Suppose also, that 
you were then required to select the scene of your la- 
bors — the spot upon which you might endeavor to act 
upon mankind with the best prospect of success. Now as 
a man can always exert upon those whose modes of think* 
ing, feeling and speaking, whose habits of life, are in 
unison with his own, a much readier and surer influence 
than upon those who are separated from him by foreign 
ways of thought and action, you would be compelled to 
return, for the sphere of your efforts, to the very place 
from which, by the supposition, you had just been with- 
drawn, for there alone, in your natural circle, would you 
be surrounded by those whose sympathies and habits are 
in the closest accordance with your own. In the com- 
munication of moral a^d intellectual good, there is need 
of some community of thought and feeling between those 
who give and those who receive. There -can be but lit- 
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tie intercourse that is profitable between those who are 
separated from each other in all their modes of mental 
association and of conduct. Our principal duty, there- 
fore, is among those to whom we are most nearly assi- 
milated in all these respects. And with whom do we, gen- 
erally speaking, most closely sympathise, but with those 
of our own kindred and tongue, with those who have been 
subjected to the same influences that have contributed to 
the formation of our own tastes and habits? Now all this 
cannot fail to magnify our blessed religion — to increase 
our reverence for it, when we find its spirit thus identical 
with the clear and sacred voices of reason and nature. 

6. There is yet another consideration, which, by show- 
ing that we are to be first and habitually devoted to those 
who are nearest to us, helps to illustrate the lovely spirit 
of pure religion; and we cannot omit it. It is a remark- 
able fact, that while any single instance of distress oc- 
curring in our own neighborhood, excites the liveliest 
sensation, a most extensive and awful calamity taking 
place in a distant region of the earth, scarcely awakens 
the most transient emotion. We are berefl of our compo- 
sure, and overwhelmed with pity, at the sight of an indi- 
vidual sufiering before us; but the tidings of some vast 
city, in a distant portion of the world, laid in ruins by fire, 
or laid waste by the plague, may arrive, and scarcely one 
thrill of compassion vibrates through our hearts. Why is 
this so ? Some may ascribe it to the perversity of our na- 
ture; but it admits of an interpretation far more honorable 
to the Creator. If we were affected by suffering in direct 
proportion to its amount, whetheyt were near us, where 
we might relieve it, or at a distance, where it would be 
beyond the reach of our kind offices, we should be abso- 
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lutely unfitted for the necessary business of life. We 
should be in a state of perpetual excitement, and pass 
our lives in the deepest affliction. Scarcely could we as- 
semble for any social purposes, before some melancholy 
intelligence would arrive, and send us to our homes weep- 
ing and heart-broken. The wisdom of God has arranged 
things differently. The misery which is near us, and 
which it is within our ability to relieve, we are made to 
feel intensely. But it would have been diffusing suffering 
to a needless extent, if we had been made to be deeply 
affected by those calamities, which, in proportion as they 
are removed from us, it is out of our power to alleviate. 
It is true, that as our benevolent affections are cultivated^ 
they range through a wider and ever enlarging circle. 
But then they never can be cultivated, their growth is 
never healthy, unless they are first and principally fos- 
tered at home, and towards those whom Providence has 
thrown within the reach of our influence. Our sympa- 
thies may be powerfully swayed by the imagination, and 
driven across seas and deserts ; but as a general truth, 
they are powerfully affected by what is near, and but fee- 
bly touched by what is remote. This being our consti- 
tution, the inference admirably accords with the spirit of 
the gospel, which teaches us that we do our duty best 
when we are uniformly faithful to our natural and common 
relations. 

7. The genius of liberal Christianity advances another 
claini upon our regard, when we observe how perfectly it 
consults human comfort in the cognizance which it takes 
of the daily feelings and habits— of those dispositions of 
mind, which do not attract public observation. ^ It is 
not/ it has been observed by another, ^ with gross acts of 
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vice, or with splendid virtue, that our religion is mainly 
conversant. This is not its true spirit. It tlescends even 
to that turn of sentiment which fashions the deportment 
of man to man.' It would preside in the daily inter- 
changes of domestic life, and incite to a thousand little 
^ endearing cares and engaging attentions.' It would 
teach us to be considerate, and to cheer all around us 
with ^ glad words and kind looks.' In so doing it takes 
a humble sphere, but it accumulates an untold amount of 
happiness. Great deeds of benevolence, great acts of 
generosity, no doubt produce a greEt -deal of joy, and 
make many hearts light, but ^ a humane consideration, 
a rational and habitual indulgence for others, evinced by 
an uninterrupted sweetness of manner,' does more, infi- 
nitely more, for the substantial and abiding comfort of 
human life. The causes of great happiness or misery are 
only occasional. It is the little occurrences of every day, 
which, considered in themselves, may appear insignifi- 
cant, that go to make up the amount of human enjoyment 
or misery. It is very seldom that you have an opportu- 
nity of saving the life of a fellow-creature; but every day 
you may make some little contribution.to the happiness of 
those with whom you associate, either by a kind word, or 
an encouraging smile. You are not often called upon to 
submit to a great injury, or to forgive a determined ene- 
my ; but almost every hour of every day, some little for- 
bearance is to be practised, some little petulance oftemper 
to be pardoned. Christianity therefore, in taking, into 
her jurisdiction the usual course of human feeling and 
conduct, is full of benevolent wisdom, and shows her- 
self acquainted with the wants of man. What an enor- 
mous waste may be made of the great sum of happv^ 
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ness, by the indulgence of a fretful, uncomplying temper 
at home ! It may ruin the peace of a whole family, and 
drive the husband and father to the forgetfulness of ex- 
cess. It is no common excellence in Christianity, that 
its object is the diffusion of a peaceable, quiet, proper 
spirit through the ordinary relations of society. 

8. That religion is commonly thought to prefer the 
best claim to our faith, whose requisitions betray no 
weak indulgence, but are rigid and unbending— difficult 
to be complied with. Upon this principle, Christianity, 
in the fidelity of its moral bearings, manifests a decided 
superiority. Great acts of virtue, of self-denial, or of pe- 
nance, are deemed the most praiseworthy, and the reli- 
gion that requires them is considered the most excellent, 
because such acts are supposed to be the most difficult. 
But the excellence of the gospel is as discernible in the 
lowly sphere in which she aims to operate, as in the 
higher walks of virtue. The intelligent observer will 
perceive, that there is really more moral energy, and of 
course, more true greatness displayed, in the ordinary 
virtues, in the quiet and unostentatious exercise, for in- 
stance, of common kindness, than in any of those sacri- 
fices or in any of those great deeds, which are so dazzling, 
and which we are very much assisted to perform by 
the prospect of an immediate reward in the applause 
they will command. It is, indeed, comparatively easy, to 
make those great sacrifices which are only occasional. 
Many a man will hazard his life for another, — ^perform 
an extraordinary act of beneficence — watch with inces- 
sant care and admirable patience over the sick bed of one 
whom he loves; but where, where under heaven, shall we 
find the individual, who preserves a cheerful tone of feel- 
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ing, a gentle manner, undisturbed amidst aU the little 
causes of vexation that arise even in the intercourse of 
the most devoted of friends ? Where is the abode around 
which the magic of domestic affection has been strong 
enough to keep off every evil shape of suspicion and un- 
kindness ? I know that hitherto the world has attached 
no religious worth to these humble and daily exercises 
of the social afiections of which I speak; but I believe that 
they form the last accomplishment of the truly religious 
man. They are the last and brightest of those ornaments 
in which he becomes completely adorned in this world, 
and which remind us that he is prepared for another. 
When you see a man invariably kind in his temper, act- 
ing with perfect propriety in all the minutuB of life, with 
a heart so gentle as to accommodate itself at once and 
■exactly to the happiness of those around him, you have 
the surest evidence that he has imbibed the divine spirit 
of Christianity. The tree is loaded and is bending with 
fruit. If a celestial light were illuminating his person, 
you would not have better proof that he is a child of God, 
a friend of Jesus, and an heir of heaven. 

9. There is a striking and beautiful correspondence 
between this trait of our religion, upon which I have 
now dwelt, and the external creation. The same mode 
of divine wisdom is discernible, in the natural, and in the 
spiritual world. We find the universe around us con- 
structed upon the largest scale, to effect the grandest 
purposes, and at the same time a delicate care is bestow- 
ed upon its minutest parts and its humblest operations. 
The shower which fertilizes hill and valley, sends its in- 
visible influence into every branch and bud, through the 
fibres of the smallest plant. The law which guides the 
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pkmets in their paths, reaches to every atom. The light 
;which bathes the hemisphere in glory, is fitted to the 
organs of the meanest insect. So is it found to- be in 
the moral world, as that has been displayed to us in the 
true light of Christianity. The sublimest objects are 
revealed to us. The doors of the spiritual universe have 
been flung open before us. A firmament of moral glory 
is unrolled over our heads, at the sight of which, an ir- 
repressible longing afler unknown good, a. moral passion 
is awakened within us. At the same time, tender heed 
is given to our natural affections, and a careful provision 
is made for their ordinary exercise. They are not 
swallowed up, lost and forgotten, in the glory that has 
been revealed, but they are called out, and actively and 
continually employed. 

10. We began with observing, that when the Apostles 
first preached the religion of their Master, a great sen- 
sation was produced. This remark may need to be 
guarded. It may possibly be inferred from it, notwith- 
standing the general tenor of these pages, that Christian- 
ity is of an exciting nature. Whereas its spirit is peace. 
It is true that great public disturbances attended its in- 
troduction. But this was owing to the state of the human 
mind — to the ignorance and prejudices of men. Our 
Saviour foresaw the consequences of the collision be- 
tween his peaceful doctrines and the interests and pas- 
sions of the world, and he said, ' Think you that I have 
come to bring peace on earth, nay, but a sword.' Every ' 
one perceives that he adopted this striking mode of ex- 
pression, not because peace was not his great message, 
but to show in an impressive manner how sure and ine- 
vitable were the commotions by which the first steps of 
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Christianity would be accompanied. So certain was it 
that discord and confusion would ensue, that our Lord 
spoke of these things as if they were the objects of his 
mission. Still, unavoidable as some degree of yiolenco 
was under the circumstances of the times, it was acci- 
dental and temporary. And no one can doubt that the 
main design of our religion is to produce tranquillity and 
public order, and that sobriety, quietness and regularity 
are the natural fruits of Christianity. The legacy of its 
blessed Founder was peace. It sought to operate on the 
human mind, not by extravagance and excitement, but 
in a gentle and gradual manner. Its coming in the soul 
is not with a sudden blaze and with imposing circum- 
stances, but it is like the silent and slow operations of 
the material creation. And here we may observe a still 
more striking analogy than that last mentioned, between 
our religion and the works of nature. 

It is the object of all religions but the religion of the 
New Testament — it is the aim of many religious teach- 
ers at this day, — to startle men, to produce excitement 
and turbulence in the mind. Now the design of the 
Creator, so far as it is manifest in the course of nature 
and providence, appears to be very different. He does 
not aim to excite us, but to keep us calm and composed. 
Only think how tremendous are the resources of his 
omnipotence, and then look around you and see how 
quietly he uses them. There are no dazzling and con- 
founding displays of power, such as we may easily con- 
ceive him to make if he chose. On the contrary, every 
thing is done in the soflest and stillest manner. It seems 
as if God, remembering that we are dust, and knowing 
how excitable a creature man is, took particular care not 
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to disturb and overthrow our minds. In an instant he 
might make such an exhibition of his power as would 
drive man to insanity, and blast his intellect by an over- 
whelming sense of terror. The Almighty, so far from 
using any such means of impressing us, walks around us 
with noiseless step, and carries on the magnificent opera- 
tions of nature slowly and silently, and seems to veil him- 
self from us in mercy. The wheels of God's creation 
* creak not harsh thunder' as they turn, but roll on 
with a gentleness equalled only by the power that moves 
them. Christianity in our view accords most beautifully 
with the spirit of nature and providence. The ends at 
which it aims are sublime, how simple and gentle are 
the means ! It would fashion man, this poor fabric of 
dust, to the glorious image of the Invisible God. But it 
erects no imposing apparatus to effect this object. It bids 
us cultivate faithfully our natural affections and discharge 
our plain duties quietly and without ostentation ; and in 
this way, the wonderful process of spiritual creation is 
carried on and the human soul becomes a partaker of the 
divine nature. 

I have thus endeavored, in various ways, to exhibit 
what I conceive to be the practical aim — ^the spirit of the 
New Testament, because there is ever such a strong dis- 
position in the human mind, especially under deep reli- 
gious impressions, to start away from the natural sphere 
of human duty, and to have its sense of moral obligation 
disturbed by false, imaginary, and profitless requisitions. 

It is not intended to be denied, that occasions arise 
when we may go out of the usual routine of duty, with 
advantage. While Christianity bids us do good, espe- 
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cially to them who are of the household of faith, it bids 
us also to do good to all, as we have opportunity. Occa- 
sions offer when the band of charity may be extended 
to a distant sufferer. Of these we should avail ourselves. 
But we earnestly protest, — and we believe that we do 
it in accordance with the genuine spirit of our religion 

— we earnestly protest against the sentiment so cur- 
rent, that these opportunities are the principal occasions 
upon which our benevolent affections are to be exercised 

— that they afford the chief room, for our religious 
faith to show itself; as if the common course of life did 
not daily, hourly and momently, make demands upon 
our kindness, our patience, our integrity, in short, upon 
every quality that helps to constitute the christian char- 
acter; as if the ordinary relations of the world did not 
furnish, for the display of every christian grace, a vastly 
better opportunity than can be afforded by occasional 
calls upon our sympathy made by great and distant 
objects. 

If there were no other objection to this false senti- 
ment, it would be enough, that it sets up a most injurious 
standard of character. He who is absorbed in striking 
schemes, is extolled to the skies on this account. What 
he is in common life, whether he is affable to those 
around him, merciful to the poor debtor, and honorable 
in all his transactions, are points which, if they are not 
wholly neglected, are deemed matters of inferior impor- 
tance. On the other hand, he who withholds his coun- 
tenance from the imposing movements made in behalf of 
some distant object, no matter how irreproachable his 
character in the common offices of the world, is regiurde4 
with coldoess and distrust, 
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But we have a greater objection still to this prevalent 
mode of feeling. It is opposed to the whole spirit of the 
religion of Jesus. That spirit we have taken many words 
to illustrate; but if the world were only prepared to re- 
ceive it, it might be described in a very few. Charity 
and all the christian graces begin at home. This maxim is, 
to be sure, in liberal use among those who are liberal in 
nothing else. Still it is true. And it is better that it 
should be sometimes perverted, than always forgotten. 
Yes, our virtues must take firm root at our firesides. 
They must tenderly overshadow our natural and familiar 
friends, and then extend themselves to all those with 
whom we have any dealings or intercourse. This is the 
proper growth of the inward man, when nurtured by the 
genius of Christianity. The costliest offering of religion 
is to be rendered in the sphere of one's personal influ- 
ence. There the choicest sacrifice must be kindled, and 
watched day and night. If when thou comest to lay thy 
gifl upon the altar of some public charity, thou remember 
that thy brother has aught against thee, leave there thy 
gifl — but no, carry it back, and if it be possible, let it 
help to cancel what is due from thee to thy brother. It 
is idle for a man to profess to sympathise with the sor- 
rows of his race, to engage with a proper feeling in plans 
of general benevolence, — he deceives himself, — if at the 
same time he is harsh, impatient, and unforgiving, toward 
that small portion of the human family, with which he 
comes into daily contact. And on the contrary, if he who 
is faithful to his common duties, whose kindness radiates 
through the whole circle of his personal influence, at 
the same time withhold his patronage from public 
-schemes of benevolence, it is not for his brethren to cher- 
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ish toward him any feeling but the most cordial respect. 
We cannot estimate the good which he is doing. So 
long as he discharges so faithfully his duty to those 
around him, which is his first duty, there is no room for 
anything but approbation. 

There is nothing so beautiful as the pure and uncor- 
rupt religion of Jesus Christ. Would you look upon its 
beauty, fill yourself with its quiet, gentle, and glad spirit, 
and in the still chambers of your own soul, Grod will 
make unto you a great revelation. Truth, in her own 
divine and eternal form, shall appear there. ^ He who 
doeth God's will shall know the doctrine.' The tongue 
of an angel could not give you such a sense of its worth 
and glory, as you shall have, when it has thoroughly 
sanctified you. 
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It is an objection, urged with great frequency and as- 
surance, against liberal and rational views of christian 
truth, that they are not adapted to 'the common people.' 
Unitarian Christianity, it is said, may, perhaps, be a very 
suitable and convenient religion for the select and fiivored 
few, who move in the higher walks of life, the intelligent, 
the opulent and the refined ; but it will not do for the mass 
of the people, in the middle and humbler ranks of society, 
especially the rude, the ignorant and the poor. 

This charge, it is readily admitted, is a very serious one, 
and if substantiated, must go far to shake our confidence 
in those principles, which we now firmly believe to be the 
very 'truth as it is in Jesus.' Every one allows, that 
Christianity was designed to be a universal religion ; the 
religion of all mankind, in every country, and in every age. 
Of course it must be suited to the mass of the people, 
particularly the illiterate and poor, who constitute a large 
portion of every community. From the facts, too, related 
concerning its publication and reception, it is certain that 
primitive Christianity was intended and was fitted for the 
mass of mankind. Our Saviour himself mentions it as a 
decisive evidence of his divine mission, and a peculiar 
feature of his ministry, that the *poor had the gospel 
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preached to them.' The Evangelist also informs us, that 
' the common people heard him gladly.' Now if Unitarian 
Christianity be the genuine faith ; if it be identical with 
the primitive gospel, it must possess the same character- 
istics ; it will produce the same effects. It will be level 
to the capacities, and will meet and satisfy the wants of 
the humble and unlettered. If it be incapable of this ; if 
it be suited only to men of deep thought and cultivated 
intellect, then, surely, it wants one of the prominent fea^ 
tures of the genuine, primitive gospel ; and the presump- 
tion is strong that it is not 'the faith once delivered to 
the saints.' 

It will npt, then, be deemed surprising, either by the 
friends or the opponents of Unitarian Christianity, that 
we are anxious to relieve it from this popular and specious 
objection. Believing the views that we hold to be the 
truth of God, and of vital importance to the spiritual wel- 
fare of mankind, we feel it to be a solemn and imperative 
duty to prove that they stand on the vantage-grouifd of 
scripture. For the same reason, we are solicitous to vin- 
dicate them from the vague and unfounded charges that 
are floating about in the community. These charges are 
calculated, if they are not designed, to render our princi- 
ples suspected and odious, io create distrust and alarm in 
the minds of some who hold them, and to deter the inqui- 
sitive from examining them. The objection in question, 
we are persuaded^ is utterly groundless, and as we hope 
to shew, is very unjustly alleged against our views of 
christian doctrine. In investigating the subject, I shall 
first mention two circumstances which may have given 
rise to this charge, and invested it with some appearance 
of plausibility. I shall then endeavour to shew that Uni< 
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tarian Ghristianity is^ by its very nature, suited to interest, 
satisfy and bless the common people. And in conclusion, 
I shall attempt to maintain the position by an appeal to 
facts and experience. 

I. 1. A circumstance, which, perhaps, more than any 
other, has given rise and currency to this charge, is to be 
£>und in the maimer in which Unitarian Christianity ap- 
peared and gained ground in this part of the country. 
Here, unquestionably, it was first embraced and main- 
tained by the intelligent, reflecting, educated part of the 
people. It was natural that they should be the first to 
recognise and adopt the truth. Reformation in theology, 
as in everything else, usually originates with the thought- 
ful and well-informed, and by their influence and example 
is diffused through the community. Who were the au- 
thors and promoters of the Protestant Reformation, that 
glorious improvement, that important step towards the 
restoration of pure Christianity ? Certainly not the ig- 
norant and superstitious populace of the sixteenth century, 
Luther, Zuingle, Melancthon, and their coadjutors, were 
men of extraordinary talents and profound erudition, tho- 
roughly acquainted with all the subtilties of the scholastic 
theology. Without such qualifications they would have 
been incompetent to detect the gross errors that had be- 
come incorporated and ingrained into the popular faith, 
or to defend their positions against the wily disputants of 
the times. 

The same was the case with those excellent men among 
us in New-England, who carried on the Reformation still 
father, and led the way to the religious opinions which 
we now hold. From the first planting of our land, we 
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were blessed with a race of learned and educated men, 
both in church and state. Our magistrates and our min- 
isters, from the beginning^ were accomplished scholars^ 
and profound thinkers, coming fresh from the schools and 
universities of the old world, deeply versed in all the learn- 
ing and theologj of the day.' Their descendants did not 
disgrace themselves by degenerating from their sires, but 
proceeded onwards in the career of inquiry and improve- 
ment, till, at the end of little more than a century, the 
result was, that the most intelligent and sensible men^ 
both among the clergy and laity, in this part of the coun- 
try, abjured the dogmas of the Genevan Reformer, and 
embraced the milder and more rational tenets of the Ar- 
minian faith. The reformation, so happily begun and 
forwarded, did not stop till the great doctrine of the un- 
divided, uncompounded unity of God, was discerned and 
embraced in the metropolis of New-England and its vi- 
cinity, by almost all the men of standing and influence, 
who had sufficient intelligence to discriminate between 
truth and error, and to disentangle the plain declarations 
of scripture from the maze of bewildering fictions in 
which they had so long been involved. This ascendency 
which Liberal Christianity acquired, at its first develop- 
ment, among persons of judgment and reflection, it has 
ever since retained, and still possesses. 

Wherever, indeed, the light of christian truth has bro- 
ken in upon the darkness of prevailing error, the intelli- 
gent have usually been the first to welcome it. It was 
perfectly natural, therefore, that Unitarianism should, in 
the first instance, appear and spread, not among the igno- 
rant and poor, but among the well-informed, occupying 
important stations in society. This simple circumstance. 
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I conceive, has given some countenance to the charge 
now under examination, that Unitarianism is not a religion 
for common minds. The primitive doctrine was revived 
and restored by the zealous labors of the enlightened 
and educated ; and from this very natural circumstance a 
most illogical inference has been drawn, that it is suited 
onJy to them. It might just as reasonably be argued that 
the common implements and machines employed in the 
various departments of manual and mechanical labor, 
are suited only to the ingenious and skilful, merely be- 
cause they were the first to discover and apply them. It 
might just as well be asserted, for instance, that the safety- 
lamp could not possibly be handled by the ignorant miner, 
but was adapted solely to the use of experienced chemists, 
simply because we owe its invention tQ an individual of 
that description. I am surprised that any person of tol* 
erable sense is deluded by such sophistry. No one ob- 
jects to the christian revelation, that it had an all-wise 
Qod for its author, and for its promulgator one on whom 
the spirit of wisdom and understanding was poured with- 
out measure. Why then should any one object to Unita- 
rianism that it was here first avowed and is still defended 
by men of high talents, sound sense and sober judgment ? 
We rejoice that it had such promulgators, and that it now 
possesses such advocates. We rejoice, too, in the belief 
that it is now daily extending itself among the less in- 
formed, but no less important and worthy classes of the 
community. 

2. There is another circumstance which perhaps has 
done something to countenance and foster the charge now 
under consideration ; — I refer to the abstruse and subtile 
speculations on Materialism, and PhiloM^hical I^eces* 
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Biiy, which were so zealously maintained by some of the 
prominent English Unitarians towards the close of the 
last century. The avowal and defence of these metar 
physical heresies not only subjected them to unmerited 
odium^ but likewise brought an additional reproach on 
the obnoxious religious opinions of which they were at 
the same time the intrepid heralds and champions. It is 
not surprising, that the undiscriminating should consider 
these philosophical notions as naturally and necessarily 
connected with Unitarian Christianity, particularly as its 
distinguished advocates seemed disposed to blend them 
into one system and to link together their fortunes and 
their fate. It is less surprising that the politic and prac- 
tised opponents of Unitarianism should avail themselves 
of such an apparent concession, to strengthen the existing 
prejudice against that faith. On the ground of this pre- 
tc^nded identity they reared the objection we are exam- 
ining. * A system,' said they, * so abstruse and meta- 
physical, dealing in such nice distinctions, and involved 
in such minute discussions, cannot possibly be level to 
genera] comprehension ; it may, perhaps, be a congenial 
religion for metaphysicians and philosophers, but it never 
will suit simple and plain men among the common people.' 
It was unfortunate for English Unitarianism that it was 
thus linked by some of its ablest supporters with obnox- 
ious topics totally irrelevant to it ; topics which, whether 
true or false, had nothing to do with its characteristic 
principles. That they are irrelevant and independent, 
is proved by the simple fact, that the very points in 
question have been strenuously maintained by eminent 
Orthodox divines, and as strenuously impugned by other 
distinguished Unitarians. They have at different times 
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been claimed and disclaimed by the combatants on both 
aides. The doctrine of Philosophical Necessity has no 
more natural and necessary connexion with the Unitari- 
anism of Hartley, Priestley and Belsham, than with the 
Calvinism of Edwards, Toplady and Hopkins. On this 
pointy as well a^ on the subject of Materialism, it is well 
known that Priestley found his most able and strenuous 
exponent in Dr Price, who at the very time of the con- 
troversy was his coadjutor in disproving the doctrine of 
the Trinity. The fact is, that these are questions belong- 
ing to entirely distinct and independent provinces, and 
ought not to be confounded. The one is a question of 
metaphysics, the other of theology. It is an unworthy 
artifice to charge upon a whole sect the supposed practical 
consequences of philosophical opinions maintained by 
individuals who belong to, or see fit to take the name of 
that sect. Whether the opprobrium, if opprobrium it be, 
of embracing the metaphysical speculations of Priestley, 
can or cannot justly be fixed upon the English Unitarians 
of his time or upon those at the present day, this much is 
certain, that it cannot rightfully be fastened on the Uni- 
tarians of this country. These speculations are adopted, 
I believe, by few if by any among us, and by them are 
not considered as making a part of their theological 
belief. As I have before observed, they have no natural 
or necessary connexion with Unitarian Christianity, and 
it is therefore manifestly unreasonable and unfair to infer 
firom such a supposed connexion that our views of religion 
are too abstruse and refined for common minds. 

II. Having thus accounted in part for the origin and 
currency of the charge under consideration, I come now 
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therefiire, ineritaUy exposed, fir<»n the simplicitj of their 
mindfly to the imminent peril of either * confounding the 
persons or dividing the substance ;' and of thus running 
into 3abellianism or Tritheism. In striving, too, to un- 
derstand and believe the doctrine of two natures in Jesus 
Christy how difficult is it fixr them, on the other hand, not 
to divide the person or confound the natures, and thereby 
fiill into the Nestorian or Eutychian heresy. However 
easy it may be to the practised and erudite theologian, to 
them it must be a perplexing and laborious task, to grasp 
and retain the true Orthodox faith on these shadowy and 
mysterious points. They must undergo much training 
and drilling before they become familiar with the techni- 
cal terms which are requisite for the bare statement of 
the doctrine ; and it will require much time and study to 
reconcile them to the subtile and intricate devices by 
which the plain declarations of scripture are evaded. On 
this point the opinion of Dr Watts is explicit and valua- 
ble. The following extract is made from his * Solemn 
Address to the Deity.' 

* Thou hast called the poor and the ignorant to the 
knowledge of thyself and thy Son. But how can such 
weak creatures ever take in so strange, so difficult and 
80 abstruse a doctrine as this, in the explication and de- 
fence whereof, multitudes of men, even men of learning 
and piety, have lost themselves in infinite subtilties of 
disputes and endless mazes of darkness ? And can this 
strange and perplexing notion of three real persons going 
to make up one true God be so necessary and so impor- 
tant a part of that christian doctrine, which in the Old 
Testament and the New is represented as so plain and 
easy even to the meanest understandings V 
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In the exercises of devotion the doctrine of the Trinity 
must involve common minds in inextricable perplexities 
and embarrassments. They most frequently be at a loss 
whether they are worshipping one person or three, and 
must sometimes be anxious lest they do not properly dis- 
tribute their praises, or give unto one the glory that is due 
to another. That this is not mere supposition, will appear 
from the following testimony of Dr Noah Worcester, 
extracted from his * Bible News.' 

* From my infancy,' says he, ' I was taught to believe 
the Athanasian doctrine of three distinct, coequal and 
coetemal persons in one God. And I do not recollect 
that I had any doubt of its correctness until several 
years after I began the work of the ministry. Believ- 
ing it to be both true and important, according to my 
ability - 1 taught it to others. But even whilst I taught 
it, I was often embarrassed by it both in prayer and 
preaching. In giving thanks to God for his astonishing 
love in giving his Son to die for our offences, the theory 
has occurred with a chilling and confounding influence. 
These thoughts would unavoidably rush into my mind — 
God and his Son are one and the same being ; the Son 
could not in reality die or suffer any more than the 
Father ; it was only a mere man that suffered, to whom 
the Son was mysteriously united. In my preaching, 
whilst expressing the love of God in sparing not his own 
Son, the same theory and the same train of thoughts 
would occur ; and in some instances, both in prayer and 
in preaching, the influence of these thoughts has been so 
great, as for a time to obstruct my utterance.' 

Let us turn from this complex and bewildering system 
to the simple and plain ftiith of evangelical Unitarianism ; 
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a faith that holds for its fundamental doctrine the in- 
telligible and animating truth that One Infinite and 
Eternal Being, of unbounded power, unerring wisdom, 
and perfect goodness, sways the undivided sceptre of the 
universe ; — a faith that explicitly declares that this great 
and good Being sustains to us the relation and charac- 
ter of a Father, exercising towards us a father's tender- 
ness, a father's compassion, and a father's forgiveness ; 
— a faith that reveals pardon to the penitent, imparts hope 
to the despairing, administers consolation to the afflicted, 
and opens the gates of heaven to the dying believer ; — a 
faith that gives us a Saviour, whose office we can com- 
prehend, and whose character we can appreciate ; a 
Saviour who commands the homage of our understand- 
ings and wins the affections of our hearts ; a Saviour 
worthy of our highest confidence, gratitude and love. 

Such are some of the prominent features of Unitarian 
Christianity — a faith adapted to the comprehension, and 
level to the capacities of common minds. Will it be said 
that such a religion is not suited to the poor ; that the poor 
cannot understand it, and will not embrace it? No. The 
charge cannot be true. The very nature of the faith for- 
bids it. It is simple, intelligible, interesting. Every one 
can fathom it. Every one who examines it with serious- 
ness and candor, will I6ve and cling to it. 

2. Unitarian Christianity is not only intelligible, but rea- 
sonable ; and its reasonableness is another circumstance 
that recommends it to the acceptance of common minds. 
There is a native good sense in the mass of the people, that 
intuitively discerns whatever is self-contradictory, and in- 
stinctively rejects whatever is irrational. They have not 
the accommodating faith of the ancient Father, who 
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In the exercises of devotion the doctrine of the Trinity 
must involve common minds in inextricable perplexities 
and embarrassments. They must frequently be at a loss 
whether they are worshipping one person or three, and 
must sometimes be anxious lest they do not properly dis- 
tribute their praises, or give unto one the glory that is due 
to another. That this is not mere supposition, will appear 
from the following testimony of Dr Noah Worcester, 
extracted from his ' Bible News.' 

* From my infancy,' says he, ' I was taught to believe 
the Athanasian doctrine of three distinct, coequal and 
coetemal persons in one God. And I do not recollect 
that I had any doubt of its correctness until several 
years after I began the work of the ministry. Believ- 
ing it to be both true and important, according to my 
ability I taught it to others. But even whilst I taught 
it, I was often embarrassed by it both in prayer and 
preaching. In giving thanks to God for his astonishing 
love in giving his Son to die for our offences, the theory 
has occurred with a chilling and confounding influence. 
These thoughts would unavoidably rush into my mind — 
God and his Son are one and the same being ; the Son 
could not in reality die or suffer any more than the 
Father ; it was only a mere man that suffered, to whom 
the Son was mysteriously united. In my preaching, 
whilst expressing the love of God in sparing not his own 
Son, the same theory and the same train of thoughts 
would occur ; and in some instances, both in prayer and 
in preaching, the influence of these thoughts has been so 
great, as for a time to obstruct my utterance.' 

Let us turn from this complex and bewildering system 
to the simple and plain ftiith of evangelical Unitarianism ; 
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a faith that holds for its fundamental doctrine the in- 
telligible and animating truth that One Infinite and 
Eternal Being, of unbounded power, unerring wisdom, 
and perfect goodness, sways the undivided sceptre of the 
imiverse ; — a faith that explicitly declares that this great 
and good Being sustains to us the relation and charac- 
ter of a Father, exercising towards us a father's tender- 
nessy a father's compassion, and a father's forgiveness ; 
— a faith that reveals pardon to the penitent, imparts hope 
to the despairing, administers consolation to the afflicted, 
and opens the gates of heaven to the dying believer ; — a 
faith that gives us a Saviour, whose office we can com- 
prehend, and whose character we can appreciate ; a 
Saviour who commands the homage of our understand- 
ings and wins the affections of our hearts ; a Saviour 
worthy of our highest confidence, gratitude and love. 

Such are some of the prominent features of Unitarian 
Christianity — a faith adapted to the comprehension, and 
level to the capacities of common minds. Will it be said 
that such a religion is not suited to the poor ; that the poor 
cannot understand it, and will not embrace it? No. The 
charge cannot be true. The very nature of the faith for- 
bids it. It is simple, intelligible, interesting. Every one 
can fathom it. Every one who examines it with serious- 
ness and candor, will I6ve and cling to it. 

2. Unitarian Christianity is not only intelligible, but rea- 
sonable ; and its reasonableness is another circumstance 
that recommends it to the acceptance of common minds. 
There is a native good sense in the mass of the people, that 
intuitively discerns whatever is self-contradictory, and in- 
stinctively rejects whatever is irrational. They have not 
the accommodating faith of the ancient Father, who 
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declared, ' I believe because it is impossible.' They are 
rather desirous with the Apostle, to be able ' to give an 
answer to every man that asketh them a reason of the hope 
that is in them.* Such being the fact, they never would 
be disposed, were it not for the influence of education, habit 
and prejudice, to hold fast a system of doctrines, which 
has been admitted even by its advocates to be irrational. 
Bishop Hurd, in speaking of the Orthodox scheme of the 
Atonement, says, * In this awfully stupendous manner, at 
which reason stands aghast and faith herself is half con- 
founded, was the grace of God to man at length manifested.' 
Another zealous supporter of the doctrine, the reverend 
Thomas Bradbury, affirms in his Sermons, ' The satisfac- 
tion of Christ is an unaccountable, irrational doctrine, 
destroys every natural idea we have of divine justice, and, 
lay aside the evidence of Scripture, it is so far from being 
true, it is ridiculous.' 

Whilst Trinitarianism has thus been admitted by some 
of its advocates to be intrinsically irrational, the reasona- 
bleness of Unitarian Christianity has not, I believe, been 
disputed. On that ground it is not impugned, except by 
representing it as originating in human reason, and rest- 
ing solely upon it for support. Nothing, however, canibe 
more unfounded than such assertions. When the Unita- 
rian declares that his faith is reasonable, he does not mean 
to say that it is independent of revelation, or that its 
truths ever could have been discovered by the unaided 
powers of the human mind. No. He regards his reli- 
gion as a divine gift ; as a ray from the great source of 
light. Yet, whilst he bows with implicit deference to the 
truths of revelation, he respects, also, the teachings of his 
rational nature. He adopts the sentiment of the distin- 
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guished Methodist, Dr Adam Clarke : * The doctrine 
which cannot stand the test of rational investigation, can- 
not be true. We have gone too far when we have said, 
such and such doctrines should not be subjected to ra- 
tional investigation, being doctrines of pure revelation. 
I know of no such doctrine in the Bible. The doctrines 
of this book are doctrines of eternal reason, and they are 
revealed because they are such.' 

3. This leads me to speak of another characteristic of 
Unitarian Christianity, which eminently adapts it to the 
common people. It is throughout scriptural. It is its 
blessed peculiarity that its principles can be expressed in 
the very words of the Bible, unaltered and unmodified. 
Now the Bible is the poor man's library. He opens its 
leaves, and he needs no aids of learned criticism or 
logical acuteness to discern the great truths of Unita- 
rian Christianity, standing out bold and prominent on 
every page. He finds there such passages as these : 
* The Lord our God is One Lord. To us there is One God, 
the Father.- There is One God, and One Mediator be- 
tween God and man, the man Christ Jesus.' Such state- 
ments appear to him explicit and satisfactory. 

He turns to the Trinitarian system, and he finds that 
it is nowhere directly taught in the Bible, but that it is 
deduced by inference from a few difficult and obscure 
passages. From Genesis to Revelation he cannot dis- 
cover a single definite and explicit statement of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity or of the double nature of Christ. 
This fact is admitted by the advocates of the system. * It 
must be owned,' observes Bishop Smallridge, * that the 
doctrine of the Trinity, as it is proposed in our Articles, 
our Liturgy and our Creeds, is not in so many words 
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taught us in the sacred Scriptures. What we profess in 
our prayerd, we nowhere read in Scripture, that the One 
God, the One Lord, is not one only person, hut three per- 
sons in one substance. There is no such text as this, that 
the Unity in Trinity, and the Trinity in Unity is to be 
worshipped.' 

To obviate this deficiency of explicit, positive state- 
ments, recourse has been had to Creeds, Articles, Con- 
fessions and Catechisms, where the doctrines in question 
are set forth, by the aid of technical terms, with greater 
preciseness than they are in the Bible. And what kind 
of terms are these? We will mention as specimens, 
Tri-une God, God-man, God the Son, Trinity. No 
wonder some of the Reformers, who professed to take 
the Bible as their guide, disliked and condemned these 
artificial and unscriptural terms. ^ The word Trinity,' 
says Luther, ' sounds oddly, and is a human invention. 
It were better to call Almighty God, — God, — than 
Trinity.' And even Calvin declared, ' I like not this 
prayer, " O holy, blessed and glorious Trinity 1" It sa- 
vours of barbarity. The word Trinity is barbarous, in- 
sipid, profane ; a human invention, grounded on no 
testimony of God's word ; the Popish God, unknown to 
the prophets and apostles.' 

There can be little doubt which of these two systems 
the common people would prefer, if left to themselves, and 
freed from all extraneous influence. The reason why 
any of them who read their Bibles are Trinitarians, is that 
they read them with the biases and prejudices instilled 
into their minds in early life. The prevailing system of 
theology has preoccupied their thoughts. All their re- 
ligious feelings are aaaoci^vX^d vi\rtv \ia views. To re- 
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linquish them would seem like renouncing Christianity 
itself. The increase of light and the prevalence of a 
spirit of inquiry will one day work a cure of this evil ; 
and then shall we see the mass of the people gladly re- 
ceiving the current, unembarrassed doctrine of the Scrip- 
tures, the pure faith of Evangelical Unitarianism. 

Such at least seems to have been the opinion of an 
eminent prelate of the .Church of England. Dr Herbert 
Marsh, the present learned Bishop of Peterborough, sug- 
gested, some time ago, with his characteristic penetration 
and sagacity, that if the children of the mass of the people 
were educated on Mr Lancaster's system, and had the 
naked Bible put into their hands, on the plan of the Bible 
Societies, they would become Unitarians. 

4. Another remarkable trait of Unitarian Christianity 
is its practical character. It is adapted to satisfy the 
wants of the common people, to shield them from their 
moral exposures, to soothe their sorrows, and to heal their 
woes. It is the poor especially who need its instruc- 
tions, precepts and consolations. Encompassed with 
many temptations to sin, induced by the very circum- 
stances of their condition, they require all the encour- 
agement and support which a plain and practical re- 
ligion can furnish, to establish and retain them in the 
ways of holiness. Subjected to many privations and 
sufferings, alike inseparable from their station, they need 
something like the gospel of Jesus to cheer and console 
them. It was a blessed thing therefore, that he came ' to 
remember the forgotten, to attend to the neglected, to 
visit the forsaken, and to comfort all that mourn.' 

I would not be understood to say that the poor alone 
stand in need of these exhortations, warnings and con- 
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•oUtJCMiB ; or that they aie exdiisirelj adapted to them. 
It ia the eminent praise of pore Christianity that it is sailed 
to the capacities and wants of mankind, by whatever cir- 
cumstances their c<mdition or their character may have 
been affected. It is a religion as mnch designed, and as 
much fitted, to check the growth of the errors and sins 
incident to wealth and eminence, as to eradicate the evil 
propensities and correct the bad habits of the lowly and 
destitute. It is a religion intended ibr all; it is a 
religion needed by all ; by the high as well as by the 
low ; by the rich as well as by the poor ; by the enlight- 
ened as well as by the ignorant. For all men have the 
same common nature; the same capacity and want of 
religious guidance and instruction. They all have minds 
to be eulightened, hearts to be affected, hopes to be grat- 
ified, aspirations to be answered, souls to be saved. 

But though all men stand in need of the guiding and 
soothing power of our pure and simple faith, yet the poor 
man more thau others seems to require its friendly counsel 
and aid. The paternal and merciful character of God, 
revealed to us by Jesus Christ, must be most valued and 
revered by him who has no earthly friend or benefactor 
to whom he can turn in the time of his destitution and 
distress. Religion is the poor man's treasure, with which, 
he can never be discontented ; without which, he can 
never be happy. It lights up a cheerful smile upon the 
face of bereaved poverty ; smooths the pillow of sick- 
ness ; and reveals to him, on his deathbed, the treasures 
which are laid up for him in heaven. 

Unitarian Christianity, I have said, is eminently prac- 
tical. Whilst it everywhere insists on the value and 
iatfluence of correct opinions, it lays much more stresa 
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and insists much more earnestly and frequently on the 
absolute necessity of having a heart right with God ; of 
cherishing pure sentiments, devout feelings, holy desires. 
It has a great deal to say about a virtuous character and 
an upright life. It admits no substitute for these. It 
rec<Hnmends strongly a right faith, but urges more strongly 
a right practice. Holiness, obedience to the will of God, 
conformity to all his commands, — these are the themes 
which it is constantly pressing home upon the hearts and 
consciences of men. Instead of telling mankind, as 
some other systems have done, that they can do nothing, 
it tells them that they can do much, that tlu^ can do 
everything. It assures them that their character depends 
upon their resolute and unwearied exertions ; and that 
salvation, the happiness of heaven, is the natural result, 
the appointed reward, of a devout and holy character. 
It ascribes nothing to human merit, but all to divine 
mercy ; and it recognises holiness as the condition, and 
the only condition, of divine acceptance. 

Such a religion is the very religion which the poor 
need, to sustain and direct them; a religion which is 
throughout practical ; which inculcates an elevated and 
severe morality; and which will relax it on no occa- 
sion, and on no condition. Unitarianism holds out no 
lure nor encouragement to sin. It teaches that * the 
way of transgressors is hard ;' that every one is accounta- 
ble for his own deeds ; and that there is no way for the 
sinner to return to God but by faith in Christ, sincere and 
unfeigned repentance, an amendment of character and life, 
and a resolute determination and endeavour to discharge 
all his duties to God and to mankind. Were this religion 
universally embraced by the ignorant and poor, what a 
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happy change might we not witness in their character and 
condition ! Who will deny that Unitarian Christianity 
is singularly adapted^ from its practical character, to im- 
prove and bless the common people 1 If it has not yet 
made its way among them, it is because it has not been 
preached to them at all, or has been preached to them 
injudiciously and Jeebly, or has been misrepresented and 
slandered in their hearing by its enemies. All these cir- 
cumstances have operated to check the progress of Uni- 
tarian Christianity among the poor. Still it has made 
some progress, and is every day enlarging its influence 
and extending its triumphs. Let Unitarianism only be 
preached to the poor and unlearned with tenderness and 
zeal, and it will be embraced with joy. Experience 
has already proved it. The fields are now already white 
to the harvest ; and we only want earnest, faithful, disin- 
terested laborers to gather it into the garner of the Lord. 

in. I proceed, in the third and last place, to appeal 
to the evidence of facts and experience in support of my 
position. Of these we have abundance. I shall adduce 
but a few instances, which shew that Unitarian Christian- 
ity is suited to the capacities and wants of the common 
people, and when proclaimed unto them is readily and 
gladly embraced. 

1. I remark, in the first place, that the great body of 
Christians, the unlearned, the common people, continued 
to hold the simple Unitarian faith which had been preach- 
ed by Christ and his Apostles, till about the time of the 
council of Nice, in the beginning of the fourth century. 
They were shocked at the novel doctrine of the deity of 
Christ, which originated with the learned Gentile con- 
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verts, and strenuously opposed its introduction. The 
evidence of this fact is derived from contemporary wri- 
ters who were themselves supporters of the Trinitarian 
doctrine. Our limits permit us to quote only a few of 
these authorities. 

Nothing can he more decisive on this point than the 
following testimony of Tertullian, who lived in the 
second century, and who here positively asserts, though 
with some peevishness, that the Unitarians were the 
greater part of Christians in his time. * The simple, the 
ignorant, the unlearned, who are always the greater part 
4)f the body of Christians, since the rule of faith' (meaning, 
probably, the Apostles' Creed) * transfers the worship of 
many Gods to the One True God, not understanding 
that the unity of God is to be maintained but with the 
economy, are shocked at this economy ; imagining that 
this number and disposition of a Trinity is a division of 
the unity. They therefore will have it that we are wor- 
shippers of two and even three gods, but that they are 
the worshippers of one God only.' * We,' say they, 
* hold the monarchy.' [ i. e. the unity.] Even the Lat- 
ins have learned to bawl out for the monarchy, and the 
Greeks themselves will not understand the economy.' > 
It is impossible not to infer from this passage that in the 
time of Tertullian the great body of unlearned Christians 
were Unitarians. 

Origen, who lived in the third century, and was a firm 
believer and zealous defender of the deity of Christ, is 
equally clear in affirming the fact that the majority of the 
common people in his time were Unitarians. * There 
are,' says he, * who partake of the logos which was from 
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the beginning, the logos that was with God, and the logos 
thai wzs God, a;3 Flosea, Isaiah, and Jeremiah, and any 
others that speak of him as the logos of God, and the 
logo«i that was with him. But t if^rr- are others who know 
nothing but Jesus Christ, and him crucified, the Ic^os that 
wa-i made flesh, thinking that they have eTerything of 
the lr>gris, when t\u\ acknowledge Christ according to 
the flesh ; such is the multitude of those who are called 
Christians.' 

Atiianasius, who lived in the fourth century, and 
whose Orthodoxy, we suppose, will not be questioned, also 
acknowledges that the Unitarian doctrine was very prev- 
alent among the lower class of people in his time. He 
calls them the many, and describes them as persons of 
low understandings. * It grieves,' he says, * those who 
stand up for the holy faith, that the multitude, and es- 
pecially persons of low understandings, should be infected 
with those blasphemies.' That the Unitarians were ex- 
ceedingly numerous in his time, or not long before it, 
especially in Africa, is evident from his complaints on the 
subject. He says that ' in Pentapolis of Upper Lybia, 
some of the bishops embraced the doctrine of Sabellius, 
and prevailed so much that the Son of God was hardly 
any more preached in the churches.' 

From these passages we cannot help inferring that the 
simple views of Unitarian Christianity continued to be 
held by the common people till after the time of Atha- 
nasius, or after the council of Nice, that is, till the fourth 
century. And if this was the case then, we may safely 
conclude that the Unitarians were much more numerous 
at a more early period, as it is well known that from the 
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growing influence of the philosophizing converts, they 
kept losing and not gaining ground for several centuries.* 

2. We now come down to modern times. Richard 
Wright devoted himself for more than thirty years to the 
labors of a Unitarian Missionary among the poor in 
England, Scotland and Wales. Educated a Calvinist, 
by a careful examination of the Scriptures he became a 
Unitarian, and then consecrated his life to the dissemina< 
tion of the truth among the common people. ' In nu- 
merous instances,' says he, * have f seen the objection to 
IJnitarianism, that it is incapable of being the religion of 
the poor and unlearned, refuted by the best of all proofs, 
by its actually becoming the religion of many of them, in 
various parts of the kingdom, and producing in them that 
temper and conduct which all good men will acknowledge 
to be the genuine fruit of vital Christianity.' In another 
place he expresses his conviction, that of all religious sys- 
tems, it is eminently calculated to be the religion of those 
numerous classes ; containing a provision for their moral 
and spiritual wants, and requiring nothing but what they 
are capable of doing. * The correctness of the opinion,' 
says he, ' which I formed in the outset, that Unitarianism 
is a religion suited to the poor and unlearned, has been 
abundantly verified in the course of my missionary life, 
and each succeeding year has added much to the evi- 
dence of its truth, until it is become a well established 
fact. Its success during the last twenty years has been 
chiefly among the common people.'' 

3. Let me here introduce the concurrent and corrobo- 
rative statements of Benjamin Goodier, a pious and devo- 

* For the above statements, we acknowledge our obligations to 
Priestley's History of Early Opinions and to the Reyiew of the 
Centroversy between Priestley and Horsley in the Camoridge Gen- 
eral Repository. 
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ted minister, now no more, who for a short time was a 
coadjutor of Richard Wright in his missionary labors. 
Early in life, he took a deep interest in the spiritual wel- 
fare of the common people, and felt an earnest desire to 
preach the gospel to the poor. * We want preachers for 
the poor,' he said * and I flatter myself that I could be 
useful amongst them.' He accordingly devoted himself 
to this service, and labored assiduously to instil into their 
minds the simple and consoling truths, the pure and prac- 
tical principles of Unitarian Christianity. From his print- 
ed journal and letters we extract the following minutes. 
^ In the afternoon I preached to a very good and attentive 
congregation, chiefly poor people. I had the pleasure 
of giving satisfaction to the whole of the meeting, but 
especially the poor. — I preached in the barn to a very 
crowded congregation ; poor, serious and attentive.' 
Speaking of the introduction and establishment of Unita- 
rianism at Rossendale in Lancashire, he says, * Here is a 
congregation who have become Unitarians without read- 
ing any Unitarian book but the Bible, and even without 
knowing that there existed any persons of their own sen- 
timents in the world. They are almost entirely "composed 
of those who earn their bread by the sweat of their brow. 
They have united themselves with a congregation in 
Rochdale, a neighboring town, who have become Unita- 
rians under circumstances almost similar to their own. 
Whilst facts of this nature exist, let it not be said that 
Unitarianism cannot become the religion of the poor.' 
In another place he says, * Last week I spent three days 
in a visit to the Rochdale and Rossendale Unitarians. 
The simplicity, good sense, seriousness and piety of these 
people gratified me very much. The inhabitants of Ros- 
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sendale are simple and unlettered in general, but seem to 
possess considerable information on religious subjects. 
I ^ept at the minister's house one night. About nine 
o'clock, when the sun had set, and the people could not see 
to work, six or seven of them came to converse with him. 
Most of them were without hats and coats, and with their 
aprons and clogs on. They were all serious, and engaged 
in religious conversation with great readiness. Religion 
with them is an afiair of the heart and life, not merely as 
with many, a speculative inquiry. I wish some of those 
had been with me that night who have doubted or affected 
to doubt whether Unitarianism could be brought to dwell 
in the humble cottages of industrious poverty.'* 

4. Another striking evidence of the adaptation of Uni- 
tarian Christianity to the poor, may be seen in the case of 
William Roberts and his little band of Unitarian Chris- 
tians, at Madras, in India. This remarkable man, a 
native of the Carnatic, and descended from heathen pa- 
rents, in very obscure and indigent circumstances, after 
having been for several years a Trinitarian, was led by a 
careful study of the Scriptures, to embrace the doctrines 
of Unitarian Christianity. Though poor, illiterate, and 
in an humble station, he has, by his own unaided efforts, 
converted a number of his countrymen to the Unitarian 
faith, and they now form a society for christian worship. 
In his printed letters we find the following statements : 

* Though ray poverty and mean situation in life, and 
also my disqualification and inability to teach, be two 
great impediments ; yet, as far as lay in my power, I al- 
ways made a point of answering and instructing, and 

* Interesting accounts of Wright and Goodier, will be found in the 
Christian Examiner, vol. II. pp. 329 and 437. 
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giving all the information i was master of, to all those of 
my countrymen who would. Among those who have 
been my hearers, about ten families, and some individu- 
als, have embraced the Unitarian faith. Seven out of the 
ten families, are original converts from Heathenism. All 
of them are poor ; their situation in life is much meaner 
than my own. There is not one European, or European 
descendant among us ; not one rich man ; not one learned 
man ; not even one that can read English well. This 
disadvantage does not discourage me at all. 1 am con- 
vinced that the God of the Jewish and Christian Scrip- 
tures is the true and living God; and am also fully 
persuaded that Moses and the Prophets, Christ and his 
Apostles, and the Jewish and first Christian churches, 
were Unitarians. To this truth I wish to bear my testi- 
mony among my countrymen as far as it lies in my power/ 
This case, like the preceding, completely refutes the objec- 
tion we are examining, and establishes beyond question 
the adaptation of Unitarian Christianity to common minds. 
5. I pass to another instance of the successful dissemi- 
nation of our views among the common people. It may 
not be generally known that since the beginning of the 
present century, there has sprung up in this country a 
very numerous sect, who, abjuring all distinctive names, 
call themselves the Christian denomination. Originally 
they were seceders from the Presbyterian, the Baptist, 
and the Methodist denominations. Of course they were 
all nominally Trinitarians, having been educated in that 
doctrine. The doctrine, however, was soon canvassed, 
brought to the test of revelation, and universally rejected, 
with all its concomitant doctrines, as unscriptural. Within 
twentyfive years their growth has been wonderful, particu- 
larlvin the Western States of the Union, and chiefly ^mong 
^^^|unon people. They have now 600 ministers, and 
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ir<Hn 700 to 1000 churches; &&d they number about 
200,000 persons who have embraced their principles and 
doctrines. One of their principal preachers says ^ We are 
Evangelical Unitarians in preaching and applying the 
Unitarian doctrine ; and it is this mode of preaching and 
applying Jt which has crowned pur labors with such a 
rich harvest. It is this which has given us access to the 
common people, who constitute the greatest part of our 
churches and congregations.' Such is the success of 
Unitarian Christianity among the common people in our 
own land. Already she numbers 200,000 converts. Can 
any one, with these facts before him, presume to main- 
tain that it is not a religion for the poor ? . 

6. My last instance is the success which has attended 
the labors of the Unitarian Missionary among the poor 
in Boston. Into whatever families he has entered, he 
teUs us, he has uniformly been received with great kind- 
ness and affection. His public religious services have 
for the last four jevs been regularly and fully attended, 
luad aj^ear to have excited great interest among those 
lor whom they are designed. In a public meeting some 
time ago, he expressed with much feeling the high sat* 
isfaction he hsul derived from witnessing the adaptedness 
of Unitarian Christianity to the capacities and wants of 
the poor ; and e^ecially in the evidence he had had in 
the course of his labors how invaluable and sovereign a 
power it possessed to give consolation, peace and support 
in the mortal hour. Truly, * the common people hear him 
gladly/ After such a successful experiment tried in the 
midst of us, will any one have the boldness to assert that 
Unitarianism is not a religion for the poor ? 

Such are the plain facts in the case ; facts which 
caimotbe denied nor invalidated. They tell us that 
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during the three first centuries, Unitarianism was the pre- 
vailing religion among the common people, and that at 
the present day it is embraced by the poor and unlearned 
in Great Britain, in India, in the western parts of our 
own country, and in the metropolis of New-England « 
These facts prove conclusively to my mind that the charge, 
so confidently alleged against it, of being unsuited to the 
poor and unlearned, is utterly destitute of truth. ^ They 
make me value and love my religion the more ; excite in 
me a desire to see it more widely diffused ; and stimulate 
to new exertions in the cause of christian truth. 

We see how this objection, when fairly met and- tho- 
roughly examined, vanishes away. It will be found so, I 
believe, with all the popular charges against Unitarian 
Christianity. — ' The sole object of our efforts,' to adopt 
the language of one of its eloquent defenders, * is to re- 
move the prejudices which obstruct inquiry, and obtain 
for it a full and candid examination. Let the evidences 
of Unitarianism be properly discussed, and its firiends 
have no apprehensions as to the result. If a fair hearing 
be once obtained, the decision must be favorable. We have 
mighty advocates, whose voice is resistless. The mind 
of man pleads for us. Left to itself, it rises indignant at 
creeds which fetter the understanding and narrow the 
heart. The Word of God pleads for us. It bears our 
sentiments on every page ; and rarely can it be perverted 
or tortured into the semblance of Trinitarianism. The 
heavens and the earth plead for us. Wherever they in- 
dicate design, it is benevolent design ; and never has any 
one deduced from their appearances, a plurality of crea- 
tors. The revelation of God, the reason of man, the 
constitution of nature, with united voice proclaim these 
eternd truths : — * There is One God ! and God is Love U 
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PRACTICAL INFIDELITY. 



It may be shown that there exist evils and dangers 
in the midst of us, to which we are constantly exposed, 
and to which we are too apt to yield; which, although not 
specifically described and publicly condemned, threaten 
to exert a more baneful influence upon the character of 
the community, than what are considered to be the 
great and ^ crying' sins and miseries that engross the 
laudable efforts of philanthropic individuals and socie- 
ties, and are even deemed to require the interposition 
of the municipal authorities. I refer to evils and dan- 
gers which result fVom the increase of practical infidel- 
ity, from the prostration of moral principle, from the 
proneness to equivocation in ordinary dealings, from the 
breaches of good faith which public opinion no longer 
discountenances and even tolerates, from the unconcern 
and indifference with which social obligations of every 
sort, so long as they do not affect personal security, are 
evaded, nay, openly violated, and, in instances as yet 
rare, unblushingly sneered at! I refer to evils and 
dangers which defy the penalties of law, and which, in- 
fusing poison into all the channels of social intercourse, 
will speedily corrupt the fountains of legislation! I refer 
to evils and dangers, which, abhorring the restraints of 
yirtue and religion, persuade or compel men to adopt 
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false and penuaoam aentiDienIs io regard to die fonDer, 
and leave theoi no ahernathre but to renoance tbe latter! 
I refer to erils and dangers, wfakrh are the more alanning 
as thej have eommenced with the higher e l— e a of so- 
cietj, and must be thence transmitted, bj the force of 
eaample, through the wh<4e mass of the populatioo! I 
refer to erils and dangers, which are fraught with incu- 
rable mischieis to the joung, as their tendency is to 
perrert the impulses of nature, to wither the sensibilitj 
of conscience, to represent cunning as the highest proof 
of practical talent, and bold and daring, but concealed 
fraud, as the legitimate title of worldlj distinction! Con- 
fining myself to this topic, the importance of which has 
not been exaggerated, I wish to speak of these evils 
and dangers with reference to their origin^ their pro- 
gre$if and the most efiectual remedieSj which, in my 
judgmenl^ die to be applied to them. 

We are placed in a commercial community, whose 
history, strictly as such, is distinguished by striking in- 
cidents. From the necessities of their situation, foreign 
trade was the early resort of the first settlers upon the 
western shore of the Atlantic. They brought with them 
habits of industry, and a spirit of enterprise, identified 
with their character, was conspicuous in all their pur- 
suits. Profiting by their example, their successors, at 
flcvcral distinct periods, were also enabled to take advan- 
tage of circumstances involved in the political relations 
of this country to the rest of the world, which furnished 
extraordinary facilities to commerce, and thus had the 
eflcct to scatter afifluence with a lavish prodigality, if 
not with an impartial hand. Fortunately for them and 
for us, the temptations and trials «f sudden prosperity 
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were brought upon a generation not before fainted by 
the corruptions of luxury ; but, still more fortunately 
for them and for us, knowledge, and virtue and religious 
principle were the stability of their times. In their 
own scriptural language, the school and the church were 
their watch-tower of defence, and their ark of safety; 
and under the influence of popular sentiment, thus 
doubly guarded by divine and human power, the morals 
of the community escaped contamination, wealth was 
converted into an instrument of benefaction, avarice 
shunned the public view, and even fashion submitted to 
salutary restraint. It is our lot to live in a different 
age, under different circumstances, in the enjoyment of 
' unprecedented advantages, but exposed also to extraor- 
dinary dangers. Our advantages consist in the greater 
diffusion of knowledge and of wealth. Our dangers 
result from the more general prevalence of vice and 
irreligion, to be attributed, perhaps, in part, to the ad- 
mixture of a foreign population, but, mainly, to the 
gradual ascendency of loose habits, fashions, and prin- 
ciples, and (as I shall proceed to shew,) to the revul- 
sions of commercial enterprise, heedless of the vicissi- 
tudes through which it has passed. The world, long 
groaning under the burthens of war, presents the spec- 
tacle of universal peace. Other nations, devoting their 
energies to the arts of peace, have combined their ex- 
ertions to destroy the commercial monopoly, which the 
accidental situation of this country for a time enabled it 
to possess. By the extinction of this monopoly, the 
scene of our commercial operations is changed; and 
instead of easy and certain gains, that were supposed 
to justify a spirit of bold adventure, we must now be 
VOL. III. — so, zzzvii. 1* 
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content with moderate and hard-earaed profits, inter- 
mixed with frequent losses, and so distributed, as to 
induce every prudent and honest man to conform his 
enterprise to his means, and for the sake of gain to 
risk nothing beyond what ho can safely lose. Of course, 
with such a change of circumstances, there should be 
a corresponding change of habits ; extravagance of 
every sort should be suppressed; even our wants should 
be curtailed ; and a vigilant economy should control our 
disbursements, and husband our resources. But the 
truth is, great as has been the necessity for a change, 
we have continued to transact business upon the same 
scale, claiming credit for reckless enterprise, and pre- 
tending to regard industry, even when misapplied, as 
meritorious; and we adhere to the same style of living, 
mistaking luxuries for necessaries, and imagining that 
to be due to our own dignity, which is producing hard- 
ship, injustice, and cruelty to others. Step by step, 
our career has been backward and downward; and the 
worst of the evil is, that so irresistible has proved to be 
the force of temptation, so unrelenting the grasp of 
avarice, and so absorbing the passion for rank and sta- 
tion, that with tKe loss of property has too often been 
associated the loss of character. Misrepresentation, 
duplicity, concealment — frauds in every shape which 
circumstances might suggest or ingenuity devise — 
have been in many glaring instances the concomitants 
and precursors of bankruptcy. 

Bankruptcy is not criminal where it can be traced to 
d succession of calamities, baffling ordinary foresight 
and skill. The conflagration, the tempest, and the 
flood, resist human control; and an honest man may 
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become the prey of rogues, who abuse his confidence 
and plot his ruin. But bankruptcy, in some of the 
fi>rms in which it is exhibited at the present day, involves 
a dereliction of principle, which, if it shall only continue 
to be tolerated, will subvert the foundation, upon which 
alone religion and virtue can be practically sustained. 
A merchant owes it, not only to himself, but to all with 
whom he is connected, to possess at all times an accu- 
rate knowledge of the situation of his affairs; and he 
has no moral right to contract debts beyond his known 
ability to provide for their payment. Such an act, 
however disguised, is a gross deception; nay, any at- 
tempt to disguise, or even to palliate it, aggravates its 
enormity. He has no moral right so far to tamper with 
the confidence of others, as to hazard their property 
and his character upon what is no better than the throw 
of a die — the result of a commercial speculation; and 
when a man deliberately undertakes to retrieve his mis- 
fortunes by incurring such hazards, he is not only sure 
to be foiled in his particular object, but by so doing he 
has violated his sense of duty — he is self-accused. 
There is no sin that he could commit, which at the mo- 
ment he is more anxious to conceal from the scrutiny of 

• 

the world; and although he may acquire the hardihood 
to cloak his motive, and may urge strong claims to the 
lenity of his creditors and to public sympathy, he has 
parted with that possession, for which lenity and sympa- 
thy, and even restored and augmented wealth can never 
compensate, the consciousness of unwavering integrity. 
He has ventured to practise an imposition upon him- 
self, and this will precede any attempt to impose upon 
others. He has stained his soul, although by a secret 
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■in; and the stain of guilt is not easily obliterated. He 
has prostituted his mind by an unhallowed perversion of 
its highest faculty; and, such an injury to the mind but 
too oflen proves, in the providence of God, a sting of 
torture to goad men to greater evil and to final ruin. 
For him, to say the least, religion and virtue no longer 
possess their original attractions; he has made a com- 
promise with his principles, which they scorn to sanc- 
tion. He no longer dares to claim their protection; he 
has deserted them in the conflict with expediency ; and, 
having once escaped from their control, he finds it be- 
coming constantly more inconvenient to submit to their 
restraints. So far as public opinion, or an unwillingness 
to appear grossly inconsistent requires it, he professes 
to regard them; but having ceased to be a Christian in 
practice, he finds himself gradually tending to specula- 
tive infidelity, and is thus prepared to embrace any sys- 
tem, in which utility and expediency have assumed the 
mould of his own character, and may be easily accom- 
modated to his course of life. 

The fate of the bankrupt, whose course has been 
thus irregular and precipitous, is but the ordinary fate 
of the desperate and abandoned gambler. Yielding to 
a common temptation, both are lured by similar expe- 
dients through successive gradations of guilt to the same 
end. The principal difference between the cases is, 
that while the dishonest gambler is seldom screened 
from the infamy which he deserves, the unprincipled 
bankrupt is oflen permitted to escape from censure, and 
is even aided in his disingenuous attempts tq plead ne- 
cessity in extenuation of voluntary default, and to refer 
to the counsel^ or influence, or example x>f others what 
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is strictly attributable to his own weakness or want of 
principle. If things were always called by their right 
names, if social justice were inexorable, if the keen 
glance of public indignation were never averted from 
notorious and flagitious misconduct, how much of 
what passes for misfortune would be exposed as crime; 
how many impostures which are now palliated or con- 
cealed would be detected and punished, and how much 
more definite would be the tenure of personal reputa- 
tion and the standard of common morality. 

Another view of active life as now exhibited, deserves 
consideration. Bankruptcy may be avoided, and, in 
many cases, shrewdness, prudence and economy being 
brought in aid of a course of unfair dealing, the acqui- 
sition of wealth may be unimpeded. Success, however, 
when the law is violated, does not palliate crime; and 
wealth, although it formerly appeased venal priests^ 
cannot purchase immunity from self-reproach. When 
christian morality has been tampered with, it becomes 
odious by exciting self-reproach; and he, who has sup- 
posed it for his interest habitually to break its rules, is 
glad to find a shelter, where, by renouncing its obliga-- 
tions and misled into a disbelief of its sanctions, he may 
cling to what he considers the only chance of escaping 
from its penalties. 

Again, it is the manifest tendency of commercial pur- 
suits, even when probity is held sacred, to produce a 
tvorldly temper, which if permitted to become excessive, 
is fatal to the growth of vigorous thought, and to the 
cultivation of refined feeling. It is in that numerous 
class who have made no attempt to resist this tendency, 
that so many instances occur of indifference tp religioq 
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of a character neither so venal nor so culpable as is 
elsewhere exhibited. They, cannot plead the necessity 
of ignorance, nor the unsatisfactory result of a mis- 
guided but honest inquiry; nor on the other hand, is 
there any ground for attributing their disregard of reli- 
gion to the motives, which, as has been shown, so 
closely connect it with depravity and dishonor. Reli- 
gion they suppose to consist in abstraction, in spirit^ 
uality, in rituals, and therefore, say they, it is not our 
business; it is but an interference with our regular 
avocations, and we have enough to do to take care of 
what we consider our proper concerns; religion may be 
useful to the clergy, and to any who choose to separate 
themselves from secular employments, but for a man of 
business to intermeddle with religion, is what ought not 
to be expected. Believing, perhaps, that it does some 
good to others, Jhey may occasionally aid it with their 
money ; for the benefit of their example, or for the sake 
of their families, they may be willing to spend a part of 
Sunday at church ; but to go beyond these easy and 
tiifling compliances, will, as they suppose, be too great 
a sacrifice of their interests. They flatter themselves, 
that, 60 long as they are punctual in their transactions, 
they have nothing to fear from God or man ; and not 
aware that they are chasing a phantom, they rely upon 
their present pursuits as a permanent resource of occu- 
pation and enjoyment. Here, then, is the evil of world- 
liness ; it is the frigid zone of the character, where 
there is neither moral verdure nor fragrance, neither 
fruit nor flowers, and where all must remain a dark and 
dreary waste, until a ray from heaven shall enlighten 
tl^e mind^ and the fire of religion enkindle the hearts 
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How great then is the danger, that long cherished in- 
difference to rehgion meiy relapse into settled aversion ! 
Such is an imperfeyt outline of the present condition 
of this particular community. A succession of com- 
mercial embarrassments involving individuals and fam- 
ilies in absolute want, is shewn to be fraught with moral 
evils of such wide-spread influence as to present a 
gloomy contrast with the past, and exhibit a fearful 
prospect of the future. In this state of things, that 
worst of evils. Practical Infidelity, which is but 
another name for Licentiousness, is discovered to have 
made an unexpected progress, and, by the aid of cir- 
cumstances that have been described, to have obtained 
an indulgence, which, at any previous period would 
have been indignantly refused. * Reposing upon the 
shield of misfortune, this deceitful nurse of diseased 
virtue, this Circean enchantress of an uneasy con- 
science, invades with her polluting footsteps the public 
resorts and domestic retreats, and tramples upon what- 
ever is sacred and venerable ia social and civil insti- 
tutions. 

I may not have been sufficiently discriminating, but 
such in my own view, has been the origin of this worst 
and most common species of infidelity ; and not only 
here, but as far as history has detailed its triumphs, it 
will be found to have insinuated itself wherever individu- 
als, — a king, or a people,— overleaping the restraints 
of virtuous habits and regular pursuits, maddened by 
ambition or avarice, and hurried by sudden impulses 
into commercial or political excesses, are driven onward 
in the career of ruin, till at last, when any effort must 
be too late, they desperately resolve to Yetrieve their 
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misfortunes by incurring greater risks, and eventually 
seal their fate by sacrificing whatever remains of virtu- 
ous principle and moral sensibility. In the case of such 
individuals, of such a prince, and of such a people, at 
the crisis which has been . described, infidelity appears 
in a new dress, excites an unnatural sympathy, is toler- 
ated, encouraged, and embraced. But in a well ordered 
community, where ambition and avarice are restrained 
by steady habits and fixed principles, where power nev^r 
attempts oppression, where wealth cannot become a 
monopoly, where industry is compelled to toil for a sub- 
sistence, where virtue blesses competence and smiles 
upon contentment, where, to sum up the whole, the 
current of events is not disturbed by sudden changes and 
violent commotions, but flows on in quiet regularity — 
the fittest emblem of moral harmony; in such a com- 
munity, infidelity, if not altogether excluded, must for a 
long lime remain an unwelcome stranger. Impatient 
for its downfal, watching its decline, it 

'on the tree of life 



* Sits like a cormorant 



* devising death 



* To them who live.' 
The progress of infidelity is not strictly commensurate 
with its origin. Content to gain admission by a single 
entrance, it pauses not in its exterminating career, until 
religion and virtue are awed into silence, and sink into 
infamy. Never at a loss for ingenious pretexts, it dis- 
dains not to resort to common means of influence — 
Isiflects to address the understanding — seeks to ensnare 
the feelings — appeals to prejudice and interest, to cus- 
tom and habit, to whatever attracts or disgusts the indi- 
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vidua], and to everything which arouses public sympathy, 
or provokes universal contempt. It erects its own pulpit 
— establishes its own press — has its chosen, devoted, 
tuid professed advocates — usurps the privileges of rank, 
wields the arm of power, and claims the control of des- 
tiny. Thus absolute and pretending, it travels far and 
wide in quest of its victims, insatiable in its triumphs, 
unsparing in its cruelty, and relentless in its vengeance ! 

What, reduced to its simplest terms, is infidelity as 
we have now considered it ? It is the rejection, as well 
of the religion of nature, as of the rational and con- 
firmatory doctrines of Christianity. It is in most cases, 
the unqualified disbelief of all religious sanctions and 
moral obligations — of the existence of a God, and the 
reality of an hereailer — of the happiness of virtue, and 
the misery of vice. It deals with religious faith as an 
insult to the understanding, and with morals as a calcu- 
lation of chances. It regards life as an independent 
possession, scorns and defies death, and even professes 
to welcome annihilation. 

What can be more dangerous than such infidelity ? 
Let it spread through the community, and it has already 
been seen what devastation it must carry in its track. 
It corrupts the innocence of youth; wrests from age 
the staff of its declining years; the ignorant are de- 
luded by its speciousness, and the intelligent are duped 
by its sophistry . It u ndermines the bulwarks of society ; 
and the measure of its mischiefs is only full, when it has 
converted the paradise into a desert, and rendered hu- 
man existence a curse instead of a blessing. 

Uow shall the progress of infidelity be stayed ? The 
task is difficult, formidable, but, as we trust in heaven, 
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u mar be aeeonpliihed. If God be lor as, wbo ibill 
be against OS? If oor reKgionis Ibwided upoo tberock 
of ages, the gates of heU riiaO not premil againtt h. 
I answer then, sonmarilr, that wbcre mfidefitj is the 
associate of Tice, joa most eonreft the aimier from the 
error of his wajs, and yoa will find that the disposition 
to lead a better life will be followed bj the disposition 
to embrace a better faith. To shew the foUj, guilt, and 
misery of sin, and the reasonableness and bliss of rir- 
tue; to shew the parental beneTolence, the infinite 
wisdom, and the righteous retributions of the diYine 
goTernment, and in this connexion, the sinner's doom, 
the sinner's dntj, and the sinner's hope, I know of 
no better, I know of no other means than Unitarian 
Christianitj. 

Where infidelity, or the profession of it, is not di- 
rectly the result of vice in the indiridual, (although its 
introduction into the community may have been effected 
precisely in the manner which has been supposed) it is 
Attributable to thoughtlessness, to prejudice, to ignorance, 
or to mistaken views of Christianity. For all cases of 
this sort, — and they are numerous as well as various, — 
tho means already employed for the promotion of Unit- 
arian vicwH, propose a remedy. It is by renewed and 
unwearied exertions through the medium of the pulpit 
and the press, by exhibiting the religion of Jesus in its 
primitive simplicity, by shewing its consonance to human 
rcaBon, its benign influence upon human character, its 
adaptation to man's weakness and wants, to his highest 
powers and his tenderest feelings ; it is by presenting 
in clone connexion the theory and practice of the religion 
as illustrated in the precepts and character of Jesus — 
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it is by challenging an inquiry into its evidences, and by 
inviting a minute and thorough investigation of its 
claims — it is by shewing unreservedly that this religion 
is not to be confounded with the traditions, and myste- 
ries, and absurdities, with which ecclesiastics have 
sought to corrupt its text, and to pervert its meaning, 
but that, tested by its proper merits, it is a system of 
truth unmixed with error, — a code of morals, simple, 
comprehensive, and complete — conveying the clearest 
views of the existence, character, and government of 
God, and of the condition, duty, and destiny of man. 

In my humble judgment, an intelligent and honest man 
may well be pardoned for doubting, aye, and for rejecting 
most of the religious creeds, which Papists and Pro- 
testants have sought to enforce with all the power of 
Church and State, as the true faith of Christians; for he 
will find it hard to persuade himself that any religion 
can be from God, which does violence to all natural 
sentiments of truth and virtue. In my judgment, too, 
an ingenuous heathen may be pardoned for mistaking 
the character of Christianity, who infers its spirit from 
the controversies of contending sects, and its morality 
from the notorious vices of private Christians, and the 
heinous profligacy of Christian nations. I think it, 
further, by no means astonishing that infidelity should 
have made, and should be making, the progress which 
I have attempted to describe, when, in addition to other 
causes, Christianity has been presented in so many 
garbled forms, with such repulsive features, so loaded 
with false terrors, glaring misconceptions, and manifest 
contradictions. Thus perverted and abused, it is no 
wonder that it should have signally failed to produce a 
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conviction of its authenticity, that it should have im- 
planted, instead of eradicating error, and should have 
produced disgust, instead of inspiring respect. 

May we not trust that it is reserved to Unitarians, 
profiting by the errors of their predecessors, to recover 
to Christianity the character and influence to which it is 
entitled? In this great cause, by the faithful use of our 
simple means, may it not be our good fortune to become 
eminently useful? By our preachers and our tracts, we 
may reach every man in the community who is disposed 
to inquire the reason of our faith and the object of our 
exertions. Let our views of religion, then, be widely 
diflused; and while we lament the tendency of other 
systems to perpetuate error, to nourish bigotry and to 
drive men to scepticism, let us congratulate ourselves 
that there is nothing in Unitarianism to impede the pro- 
gress and diffusion of truth, but that its principles re- 
cognise the right of private judgment, and inculcate the 
duty of free inquiry, and that, especially, in its various 
conflicts with infidelity, it has never 3'ielded a single 
argument, nor lost a single proselyte. 

Let our preachers rightly estimate their responsible- 
ness, and be faithful to their opportunities. Let them 
remember that there yet prevails a general disposition to 
listen to good preaching, and that the pulpit, when it com- 
bines the influence of learning and of piety, and promul- 
gates liberal sentiments and rational doctrines, will never 
fail to convince, to persuade and to convert. As the 
custom now is, there are few who are not led in youth, 
in mature life, or in old age, in adversity, if not in pros- 
perity, to seek the public instructions of religion ; and I 
take it upon me to say, that there never has been an 
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instance, in which an honest and candid mind has failed 
to yield a ready attention to an exposition of the simple 
doctrines of the New Testament, and to derive gratifi- 
cation and improvement from devotional services, that 
raised the mind to the Source of truth, and filled the 
heart with emotions of gratitude, confidence, and love. 
To the clergy, at the risk of being thought presumptuous, 
Twill venture to say further : — Respect the understand- 
ing and ^ common sense ' of your hearers — let your in- 
structions be adapted to disarm prejudice, and to excite 
reflection — - avoid catch-words and cant phrases, which 
have become objects of vulgar disgust — make your 
sermons intelligible to the meanest capacity, and they 
will not, on this account, be less attractive to the high- 
est — use plain language on every iubject — seek not 
to alarm by sounding epithets, which borrow a charm 
from their vagueness, nor to terrify by appalling descrip- 
tions of the unknown future, offensive to the judgment, 
and addressed solely to the senses ; but rely rather 
upon simple argument, practical exhortation, and serious 
expostulation. Realize yourselves, and impress upon 
your hearers, that Christianity, although a revelation 
from heaven, is addressed to men as men^ that it can 
be believed only by the exercise of the reason, that 
its power lies in its simplicity, and that its moral influ- 
ence is its brightest glory — that by warming the heart 
with the love of excellence, by elevating the mind to a 
perception of its divine powers, and by quickening the 
conscience, it aims to assimilate man to God, while by 
the same means it catinot fail to endear God to his hu- 
man offspring 
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ExteDsive and }>ennanent as may be the influence 
of the pulpily it is also proposed 'to effect the same ob- 
ject through the medium of the press. The diffusion of 
knowledge by means of concise and cheap publications, 
is an expedient happily suited to the character of the 
times, and to the circumstances of our people. At a 
distance, especially, many will read a tract who might 
never hear a sermon ; and amongst ourselves the nun>- 
ber is not small of those, who, deterred by various 
causes from attending a Unitarian church, will not re- 
•fuse the opportunity of learning the character of Unita- 
rianism, which a tract, seasonably thrown in their way, 
may from time to time afford. In the silent chamber, 
the religious tract is often welcomed as the messenger 
of truth and hope to the perplexed mind and anxious 
heart of the timid inquirer ; and to the man of the world, 
upon many occasions of leisure and retirement, at home 
and in his travels, as oflen, perhaps, by accident as by 
design, it becomes the agreeable companion of an idle 
hour, supplies topics of useful reflection, administers 
wholesome advice, removes unfounded prejudice, cor- 
rects pernicious errors; and by this fortuitous circula- 
tion, by this invisible agency, often goes far to answer 
all the important ends of moral and religious instruction. 
In the conversion of infidels, religious tracts already 
afford the proofs of encouraging success. Tracts, 
too, have an advantage over sermons^ inasmuch as 
they admit of a greater variety of style and subjects, 
and their attractiveness may be increased by suiting 
them at pleasure to the tastes, habits, and feelings of 
different classes. 
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1 have thus ventured to solicit attention to existing 
evils of a practical character, which I have supposed to 
be deserving of serious consideration. In enforcing the 
duty of Unitarian Christians in reference to these evils, 
I have urged only a resort to those public means ofinflt^ 
ence, which are within the reach of our larger associa^ 
tions. 

In pursuing the subject, I should feel bound to enlarge! 
upon the impercUive obligation of combining private efforts 
with public exertions at so critical a period as the present, 
and in aid of a cause which is as closely connected with 
individual interests as with the common welfare. With 
all the efforts to explain and publish it, Unitarianism is 
as yet strangely misunderstood. Its enemies, whether 
orthodox Christians or avowed infidels, are indefatiga- 
ble in their various efforts to misrepresent it ; and its 
friends, I must be permitted to think, have never yet 
done it justice. I complain particularly of laymen, who 
are not in general sufficiently prepared to vindicate the 
religion which they have embraced from the aspersions, 
with which ignorance and malevolence delight to assail 
it in the common intercourse of society — upon the very 
occasions where a simple and rational statement of its 
objects and doctrines might prevent much misapprehen- 
sion, stifle many a sarcasm, and solve doubts which are 
but too prevalent in honest minds. I complain still 
more of Unitarian laymen, that there is such a sad de- 
ficiency of practical adherence to the moral precepts, 
to which we attach so much importance in estimating 
the peculiar value of our principles, and the influence 
of which might well be expected to be conspicuously 
displayed in our characters and lives. It is true that 
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many Unitarians maka but little uM 6f their religion 
except in the formation of their opinions ; and there are 
those, I fear, who value it for this purpose only so far 
as it enables them to divest their minds of the influence 
of the uncomfortable doctrines of orthodoxy, and who 
disregard the obligations which are implied in the very 
act of substituting the precepts of plain duty for the 
subtleties of a blind faith. Let Unitarianism, in its ordi- 
nary acceptation y be stripped of all connexion with the 
tradition, the cant, and the ecclesiastical frauds, so ab- 
horrent to the reason of any honest man, that have but 
too often had the effect to render religion ridiculous and 
contemptible — let its simple and solemn truths be famil- 
iarly urged in the simple and solemn manner that alone 
can do justice to their character — let it be shown that 
here is no imposture, no priestcraft, no idolatry, but 
only stubborn facts, and glorious truths, and inunortal 
hopes, and blessed promises — let it be shown, still fur- 
ther, by living exampleSy that Unitarianism is efficacious 
to produce the strictest virtue, a temperate but constant 
cheerfulness, a devotion to duty which disregards tem- 
porary expedients, which is faithful to all the offices of 
private and social life, which conciliates universal re- 
spect; — I say, let Unitarianism be thus understood and 
practised, and honest and candid minds will not fail to 
honor and embrace it. It will appear that its objects 
are the^ highest to which the human intellect can aspire, 
that its means are adapted to the circumstances of the 
human condition — that to disbelieve its truths, is to dis- 
regard the first dictates of the understanding, and to 
violate its precepts is to revolt against the best feelings 
of the heart. 
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. We frequently hear the terms vital piety, vital Chris- 
tianity, heart-religion ; which, with similar expressions, 
are employed in the writings and conversation of Chris- 
tians to denote the character of true religicm. They are 
terms of comprehensive import ; hut they are sometimes 
misunderstood and not seldom perverted. We propose 
here a few remarks explanatory of these terms. We shall 
exhibit some of the characteristics of vital religion, par- 
ticularly as it is to be distinguished from that, which is 
merely speculative ; and shall show what we mean, or 
ought to mean, when we pray that it may be established 
in our hearts, or in the hearts of others. In doing this, 
we shall remark on the sentiments or affections, which it 
calls into exercise ; and on the manner, in which we may 
expect to find them exhibited. 

I. Vital religion, that, which exerts a practical, sanctify- 
ing influence on the character, has unquestionably much 
to do with the heart and the affections. It imparts its 
own spirit, and gives its law to these. But that they 
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exert an injurious influence upon their practice ; and, — 
instead of the humble, cheerful performance of duty, 
in the hope of divine acceptance, instead of the filial 
^irit of prayer, in the confidence, that we serve a 
Father, who hears, and a God, who will help us, — there is 
danger, that there be found either the arrogance of pre" 
sumption, or the wretchedness of despair. 

Let the understanding, therefore, be informed and es- 
tablished in religious truth, if we would obtain the best 
influences of pure Christianity. For there is a connex- 
ion, as we have seen, inseparable between faith and 
practice ; between speculative truth and vital godliness. 
If it be objected to this, that we often find pious 
and excellent persons, with very little knowledge and a 
great deal of error ; the answer is, besides what has al^ 
ready been conceded upon this point, that, defective ai 
may be their knowledge, and numerous as may be their 
errors, there will be found amidst all their ignorance and 
mistakes a few plain, indisputable truths, which possess a 
controlling power over their minds and hearts, and are 
able to make them wise unto salvation. 

It is essential also to vital Christianity, that it interest 
and engage the affections. The throne of religion is in 
the heart. The aflections, it has been said, are the springs 
of action ; and we are never prompted to any earnest 
pursuit, but when these are enlisted. There cannot be a 
question, that to make religion an effectual principle, 
and to give it a controlling power, our hearts must be en- 
gaged. They must feel, and feel deeply, the transcen- 
dent grandeur, solemnity, and importance of its truths, 
and the invaluable interests of the immortal soul. They 
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must be pervaded by the love of God, by reTerence and 
gratitude towards Jesus Christ, by earnest desires after 
holiness. At the same time, we shall perceiTe, that as 
religion has to do with the tenderest and the deepest sen- 
timents of the heart, it must from its very nature preclude 
all ostentation. It shrinks instinctively from what is 
boastful and pretending. If it give utterance to the se- 
crets of the soul, it is always with humility, and with a 
reverential regard to the deccnrums of time, and place, and 
circumstance. It loathes all parade and ostentation, as 
the sure indication of a low state both of religious know- 
ledge and religious sensibility. 

Again, the spirit of vital Christianity demands habitual 
devotion. He who feels truly, will pray frequently and 
earnestly. He will regard prayer as the instrument of 
his virtue, the source of his strength, the solace of his 
sorrows, the reviving of his hope, the entrance of light 
and joy to his heart. Under a deep sense of its value 
and blessing, he will not fail, he will not cease to pray. 
He will go to the mercy seat and return thence with the 
delight of heart, with which we hold converse with a be- 
loved and venerated friend. There may, indeed, be wan- 
derings, there may be intermissions, and sometimes the 
•vorld with its temptations or cares may intrude upon his 
thoughts ; but as a prevailing characteristic, there will 
be the life of devotion. So essential is this, that it may 
be asserted without exception, that there can be no vital 
religion, where there is not the habit and the love of 
prayer. 

This spirit will produce a tenderness of heart and 
conscience. There will be great susceptibility to what- 
ever is connected with religion, or has any influence upon 
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our religious state. A man, whose afTections are tho-^ 
roughly engaged upon any object, looks with solicitude 
upon everything that has the least relation to that object ; 
and the true Christian can regard nothing as indifferent, 
which can promote or retard, even in the smallest degree, 
his spiritual growth. His conscience is tender ; and he 
feels every offence, as committed against a most kind and 
indulgent Father. He thinks fearfully of the odionsness 
and folly of all sin, its ingratitude as well as its danger. 

This tenderness of heart is peculiarly favorable to the 
purest influences of religion, and is represented as a state 
acceptable in the sight of God. ^ Because thy heart was 
tender,' said Jehovah to the penitent monarch of Israel, 
* and thou hast humbled thyself before me, I have even 
heard thee, and thou shalt be gathered to thy grave in 
peace.' 

In intimate connexion with this, let it not be forgot- 
ten, that true religion will produce and be accompanied 
by habitual seriousness. By this is not to be understood 
gloom, melancholy, distrust of God and his providence, or 
anything inconsistent with that * joy in God and in our Lord 
Jesus Christ,' which it is the influence of the Christian's 
hope to inspire ; but the seriousness of wise and holy 
men ; of those who believe, that there is reality in religion, 
and that subjects of infinite interest, even the safety and 
peace of their immortal souls, depend upon present con- 
duct and character. It is indeed impossible to think at 
all upon the objects, duties, prospects, and solemn alter- 
natives of religion without seriousness. He who can 
trifle upon such a theme ; he, who has even a suspicion, 
to say nothing of a firm conviction, that his whole future 
destiny, the happiness or the wretchedness of his immor- 
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tal soul, depends upon his obedience here, cannot but be 
serious. Upon such a theme, carelessness or indifference 
is madness. 

Another most important effect of vital religion will be 
to cherish and improve our social virtues. It will exert 
a happy influence over our domestic and social relations, 
diffusing through all our conversaticm its own spirit of 
benevolence and love, making us * kindly affectioned one 
towards another, in honor preferring one another.' With 
just views of the nature of the religion of Christ, and of 
our mutual relations and dependencies, we shall see the 
utter inconsistency of every form of censoriousness or 
uncharitableness. The better we understand the mind 
of Christ, the more deeply we enter into the intent of his 
religion, the more humble and forbearing shall we be- 
come. With a strong sense of our infirmities and sins, 
we shall be the more ready to regard with tenderness 
those of our fellow-disciples : and though, as the apostle 
enjoins, we shall distinguish things that differ, not put- 
ting darkness for light or light for darkness, nor letting 
the evil we see in a brother to be to us as his good ; we 
shall never suffer even our keenest perception of these 
differences to impair the kindness of our temper. It 
will be one of the first and best lessons of vital Christian- 
ity, that love is the fulfilling of the law ; that one of the 
most acceptable tokens of our * having passed from death 
unto life,' from sin to holiness, is our * unfeigned love of 
the brethren ;' and that whatever may be our professions, 
however high our attainments in other regards, we may 
be certain, that we are strangers to genuine religion, till 
Ve have put away all malice and uncharitableness, and 
Are < kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one 
another, even as God in Christ hath forgiven us.' 
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In truth, there is nothing more exposed to true Chris- 
tianity, than the spirit of bitterness and alienation. This 
is that spirit of anti-Christ, against which the apos« 
tie warns us ; far more dangerous than any speculative 
errors, or mistakes in doctrine, and is precisely that 
heresy 9 which Saint Paul pronounces damnable. If, 
therefore, we would try our interest in the character 
and hopes of vital religion, we must ask ourselves^ 
whether its fruits are seen in our tempers and lives. 
Does it diffuse its gentle and benevolent influence through 
our social and domestic relations? Does it make us 
kind, affectionate, faithful, as husbands and wiv^ parents 
and children, masters and dependents ? Under its influ- 
ence are we less worldly and covetous, envious and re- 
sentful? are we less tenacious of our own rights, and less 
willing to take advantage of the wants, or infirmities of 
others ? In fine, is the kingdom of God within us ; in its 
meek and humble, its kind and forgiving temper, has 
it found its place, and does it hold possession of our 
hearts ? 

It must not be omitted, that the character of spiritu- 
ality, or of heavenly mindedness, is essential to inward 
religion. Under this comprehensive term are included 
just views of the present world, regulated affections and 
desires, contentment and submission under trials, and 
ardent pursuit of things heavenly. It seeks first the 
kingdom of God and the righteousness theieof ; and rests 
for comfort under every sorrow and for strength in all 
temptation, on the promised grace of God and the hope 
that is full of immortality. 

Lastly, and above all, vital religion implies and 
will produce universal obedience. Without this, in- 
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deed, we are taught by an authority not to be de- 
nied, that all else is nothing. He that talks of his love 
to God, and his liveliness of faith, and his rapturous ex- 
periences, and yet transgresses or neglects the law of 
God, may please himself and get a name among his 
fellow-mortals, but what shall he do, when in the light 
of God's judgment, and in the retributions of eternity, 
it shall be said unto him, ' I never knew you ; depart 
from me, thou worker of iniquity.' 

II. From the nature of the affections, which true re- 
ligion inspires, we may infer something of the manner in 
which the religious character may be exhibited or ex- 
pressed. 

And here, it must be obvious to remark, that as the 
influence, which religion is designed to exert upon the 
character is of a moral nature, operating silently upon 
the affections and understanding, its best evidences will 
not be found in any outward show, or glaring exhibition, 
suited to attract the gaze or admiration of the world. 
This would ill accord with the nature either of the truths, 
or of the relations, which religion itself implies. These are 
of the highest and most sacred that we can imagine; — 
truths, whose objects are God, and Christ, and eter- 
nity; — relations, of no temporary duration, but of the 
creature, frail, sinful, yet immortal with the Being of 
beings ; with the ' First fair and glorious,' with the om- 
nipotent and spotless God. It especially involves our 
own personal individual relations with Him, as our 
Father, protector, benefactor, and Judge; including, 
therefore, all those affections, hopes or fears, with which 
the needy, dependent, and sinful child can regard such 
a being as God. It concerns, therefore, the deepest and 
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the strongest emotions of the soul ; and it almost instinc- 
tively rejects that exhibition and parade, which we are 
not willing, indeed, to condemn as absolutely inconsistent 
with sincerity, because we are aware of various influ- 
ences from early education, habits, sympathies, but which 
experience and observation compel us, we repeat, to regard 
as indicative of a low state, both of religious know- 
ledge and religious sensibility. Vital piety supposes, by 
its very name, nearness and intimate communion with 
God. It will therefore repress within us all vanity and 
conceit, everything approaching to presumption or arro- 
gance. The haughty looks of men it will humble, and 
God alone will be exalted. If we consider, also, its im- 
mediate exercises and employments, we shall perceive, 
that such feelings must enter essentially into its charac- 
ter and very essence. Its life is prayer ; and to this, the 
spirit of humility and of reverence, utterly incompatible 
with all pretence and exhibition, is essential. It demands 
and it cherishes humble penitence, deep sorrow and 
shame of heart, for all sin ; and this obviously precludes 
whatever is boastful or ostentatious. Its peculiar spirit, 
its fairest and choicest fruits, are in gentleness, meek- 
ness, and love ,* in the subjection of the passions, in the 
stillness of prayer, in the quietness of content, in deep 
humility, in the tenderness of charity and love. 

And if, from such general reflections as these upon the 
nature and true influences of religion, we turn to the 
character and instructions of Christ, in relation to his 
own dispensation, we shall find these views as to the evi- 
dences or proofs of its existence abundantly confirmed. 
It is declared of his kingdom, that it should come with- 
out observation. ' Behold,' said Jehovah by his prophet, 
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* Behold my servant, whom I uphold; mine elect, in 
whom my soul delighteth. He shall not cry, nor lift up, 
nor cause his voice to be heard in the street. A 
bruised reed shall he not break ; and the smoking flax 
shall he not quench.' And when he came, in fulfilment 
of such predictions, and of the will of God, who had i^ 
pointed him, it was indeed a kingdom without obser?a« 
tion. How humble, how peaceful, how far removed from 
all ostentation of earthly grandeur ! He uttered the sob- 
limest truths, but with what mildness and simplicity! 
He performed the most astonishing works, but, as it has 
been well observed, with a quietness and composure, 
almost as admirable as the works themselves. Who ever 
exhibited a more perfect pattern of devotion ? yet how 
free from all transport, tumult, and passion ! So that 
scarcely less in the greatness of his power, than in the 
gentleness of his affections, or the kindness of his in- 
tercourse, he might propose to them his own example, 
* Learn of me ; for I am meek and lowly in heart.' 

With this tranquil, unobtrusive character, so wonder- 
ful when viewed in connexion with the dignity and 
majesty, which he displayed as the Son of God, perfectly 
accord the instructions of his religion, as given by him- 
self and by his apostles ; distinctly intimating, as they do, 
the manner in which its spirit is to be expressed. 

Whei^ he declared in the synagogue, that he had come 
to preach glad tidings to the meek, and to bind up the 
broken heart ; when he invited to the consolations and 
hopes of his religion, those who were weary and heavy 
laden ; when he set before his disciples a little child as 
an emblem of the spirit of his religion ; and declared, 
thai unless they imbibed the same affectionate and docile 
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temper^ they should not enter his kingdom; when he 
pronounces his blessing on the poor, and humble in 
spirit; when he praises the small, but sincere offering 
of the poor widow, who casts in her mite with the richer 
gifts of the temple ; when he commends the humility of 
the penitent publican, and rewards the patient, modest 
perseverance of the Syrophenician, and the grateful faith 
of the blind beggar ; when, with reiterated precept, he in- 
culcates the necessity, and shows the beauty of forgive- 
ness, patience, long-suffering, and charity ; when, by his 
apostles also, he teaches, that the fruits of the spirit are 
love, gentleness, meekness, and all goodness, we may see 
for ourselves the nature of his religion, and the quiet, un- 
pretending manner, in which some of its choicest and 
holiest influences are to be displayed. 

* He is not a Jew,' says the apostle, ' who is one out* 
wardly ; neither is that circumcision, which is outward in 
the flesh. But he is a Jew, who is one inwardly, and cir- 
cumcision is of the heart, in the spirit and not in the let- 
ter, whose praise is not of men, but of God.' This e]o<« 
quent description of a true son of Abraham may be ap- 
plied in all its extent and beauty to the disciple of Christ. 
What Paul declares of the Jew, we may declare of the 
Christian. His religion is not, and cannot be, a re^ 
ligion of form. It breathes itself, as we have said, through 
his soul. He is not, therefore, clamorous in profession, 
but fruitful in deeds; not resting in name, but anx- 
ious to do the things which his master has commanded 
him. He remembers, too, that besides his own virtue, 
he is bound to help by his . example the virtue of others. 
' He has something else to do, besides taking care of his 
own soul.' He knows, that it is not ejicju^rh for him 
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to cherish the love of God in his own heart; but that 
it is part of his duty to recommend that love to others ; 
and, when suitable opportunity occurs, to prove that it 
has within him a sanctifying and controlling power. 
It is not sufficient for him to gi?e of his alms to the 
needy. He must make his benevolence acceptable, 
by the gentleness, kindness, and compassion, with which 
he imparts it ; lest in performing the outward act of 
charity, he be gailty of inflicting a grievous wound. 
Again, he may be called to rebuke his neighbor ; but if 
in the discharge of this painful duty, he want the grace 
of the lesser virtues ; if he reprove with ill-temper, with 
austerity, or any show of superiority, as if he triumphed 
in his brother's sin, he makes his own good to be evil 
spoken of, and will lose the reward of the selMeniai, 
which every instance of reproof ought to suppose. 

In all our estimate of the evidences or indications of 
vital religion, we are not to overlook what are sometimes 
called the lesser virtues. They cannot with any safety 
be neglected ; and the constant, exemplary attention to 
these in the familiar intercourse of life may be among 
the most substantial proofs we can give to others of the 
* life of God in the soul.' It has been justly and acutely 
remarked, that regard to them maintains tenderness of 
conscience ; and that as the indulgence of the lesser 
faults leads to the commission of the greatest crimes, so 
we can never assure ourselves, that we shall religiously 
practise great virtues, unless we are faithful in those that 
are least. They may be considered, therefore, as the 
sentinels of virtue. By their repetition, and the frequency 
of the occasions for the exercis^e of thera, they more than 
compensate for what may seem wanting to their impor- 
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tance* Opportunities for signal displays of the influence 
of our religion seldom occur. The great proportion of 
Christians may pass their whole lives without one such. 
But with every day, within our families, in the inter- 
course of friendship, or of daily business, there are calls 
for little kindnesses, for little sacrifices and self-denials ; 
and in the subjection of a favorite propensity, in the stifling 
of an unworthy thought, or an uncharitable word, we 
may give the most unequivocal evidence of the power 
of our religion. There is scarcely a day, or an hour, in 
which the Christian may not thus show out of a good 
conversation the power of his faith, and silently, but 
effectually, bring honor to his profession. There is 
scarcely a moment, in which he may not thus himself be 
making some progress in the heavenly life. For whether 
he eat, or drink, or whatsoever he does, he does all to 
the glory of God. 

Nor, finally, does he forget, that with the moral pre- 
cepts, he is called also to the observance of the positive 
ordinances of the gospel ; and in this respect, as well as 
others, to give testimony to the sincerity of his faith. Be 
regards the rites of Christianity as means ; but as means 
to a most important end ; and the authority, which en- 
joins them, as not less sacred than the authority which 
ccdls him to virtue. For, as he reasons, if he is bound to 
obtain the one, he is bound, also, to improve the other. 
And if his Master had commanded some hard thing, as 
the evidence of discipleship, would he not have done it 1 
While, therefore, first of all, he seeks their good infli> 
ences upon his heart, desirous, that in the obligations of 
his baptismal vows, in every offering of his children to 
God, and every grateful commemoration of his Saviour's 
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love, he may himself become more pare and faithful; he 
welcomes them^ also, as the expressions of his faith, and 
humbly seeks, that through his example, others may be 
led to glorify their Father who is in heaven. His own 
improvement is his first motive ; the benefit of his fellow* 
disciples the next. 

We have exhibited, as our limits have permitted, some 
general views of what may be regarded as essential to 
vital Christianity. There is nothing here opposed to the 
pure, simple, yet fervent spirit of the gospel of Christ. 
Here is a religion, as we believe, alike removed firom the 
indifference of the worldly, and the blind transports of 
the fanatic ; something, which we can all of us under- 
stand, and admire, and practise ; which can give us all 
we need as a rule of life ; as our solace in care and sor- 
row ; our hope in death, and our light to immortality. 
For a religion, like this, we should labor and pray, that 
it may be received and increased within and around us ; 
and that our love of it may abound more and more, in 
knowledge and in all goodness. 
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criminal, 298. When it is, 299. 

Barrett, Samuel, on religious ex- 
perience, 49. 

Beza, his edition of the Greek 
Testament, 8. 

Bible, Unitarian views and use 
of, 84. 

Bradbury, Thomas, his remark 
as to the unreasonableness of 
the common doctrine of the 
atonement, 278. 

Brazer, John, pn the power of 
Unitarianism' over the affec- 
tions, 25, sqq. 

C. 

Calvix, his objection to the 
word. Trinity, 270. 

Cambridge Theological School, 
wants of, 163, sqq. Means of 
instruction in, 167. 

Cambridge Theology, character- 
istics of, 149, sqq. Liberal, 
153. Serious, 158. Charitable, 
160. 

Christ, see Jesus Christ. 

Christianity, Genius of, 240, sqq. 
Takes cognizance of the every 
day matters of human life, 246. 

Christians, the sect so called, their 
numbers in our country, 291. 

Clark, Adam, his remarks as to 
tlie reasonableness of all true 
doctrines, 279. 

Clergy, suggestions to, respect- 
ing practi^ infidelity, SOS* 



Commercial eommunityi our 
9W0» sketch of^ 296, sqq. 
D. 

Danqiewl of Delay, 121, sqq. 

Deism, how different from Uni- 
tarianism, 76. 

Delay, danger of, 121> sqq> ', 1> 
The interests of Uie soul too 
important to be delayed, 12$ ; 
2. Future opportunities may 
not come, 1^ ; 3. Difficulties 
increase by delay, ISO ; 4. The 
nature of virtue and religion 
requires long time, 134; 5. 
Late religion and virtue less 
valuable, 136. 

Divinity of Jesus Christ, 213, sqq, 
What it Is ; 1, Divinity of com' 
mission; 2. of doctrine; 3. of 
character ; 215, 216. Unitari" 
an views of, scriptural, 238. 

Divinity School, at Cambridge, 
theology of, 148, sqq. 

E. 

Elzsvirs, their edition of the 
New Testament, 9. 

Erasmus, his edition of the 
Greek Testament, 7. 

Experience, religious, doctrine of, 
explained and enforced, 49, 
sqq. Importance of, 51. Mis- 
apprehensions of, 55. Charac- 
teristics of, 61. Methods of, 70. 

F. 

Faith, how it affects our salva- 
tion, 195. Of two kinds, 196. 

Fear, how it af&cts our salvation, 
199. Operates in two ways, 
200. 

Furncss, William H., on the 
genius of Christianity, 240, sqq. 

G. 

Gentius of Christianity, 240, sqq. 
What it is, 247. Illustrated by 
ten considerations, 248, sqq. 

Oilman, Samuel, on Unitarian 
Christianity, as free from ob- 
jectionable extremes^ 79, sqq. 
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lore, he may himself become more pare and faithihl ; he 
welcomes them, also, as the expressiofis of his faith, and 
humbly seeks, that through his example, others may be 
led to glorify their Father who is iu heaveii. His own 
improTement is his first motive ; the benefit of his fisllow- 
disciples the next 

We have exhibited, as our limits have permitied, s(»ne 
general views of what may be regarded as essential to 
vital Christianity. There is nothing here opposed to the 
pure, simple, yet fervent spirit of the gospel of Christ 
Here is a religion, as we believe, alike removed firom the 
indifference of the worldly, and the blind transports of 
the fanatic ; something, which we can all of us under- 
stand, and admire, and practise ; which can give us all 
we need as a rule of life ; as our s(^ace in care and sor- 
row ; our hope in death, and our light to immortality. 
For a religion, like this, we should labor and pray, that 
it may be received and increased within and around us ; 
and that our love of it may abound more and more, in 
knowledge and in all goodness. 
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Paul, his manner of teaching 
Christianity, 244. His charac- 
ter, 245. 

Phillips, S. C. on practical infi- 
delity, 2d3. 

Polyglot, Complutensian, 6. 

Power of Unitarianism over the 
affections, 25, sqq. 

Prophecies, testimony of the, 
against the deity of Jesus 
Christ, 219 

Press, the, influence of in respect 
to infidelity, 310. 

Pulpit, the influence of, in rela- 
tion to practical infidelity, 308. 

Punishment, future, Unitarian 
views of, 83. Of sin, method 
of escaping from the, 211. 

Q. 

Quotations from the New 
Testament, by the ancient ec- 
clesiastical writers, 16. 

R. 

Religion, see VitcU. 

Religious character, manner in 
which it may be exhibited or 
expressed, 3^, sqq. 

Religious experience, doctrine of, 
explained and enforced, 49, 
sqq. Impoitance of the sub- 
ject of, 51. Misapprehensions 
of, 55. Characteristics of, 61. 
* Methods of, 70. 

Ripley, George, on the divinity 
of Jesus Christ, 213. 

Roberts, William, his testimony 
to the fact that Unitarianism is 
suited to the poor and unlearn- 
ed, 289. 

S. 

Salvation, christian, what, 172. 
When it takes place, 173. Who 
the author of it, 179. By what 
means it is affected, 183, sqq. 
How affected by Jesus Christ, 
184. How by the bible, 186. 
How by the spirit of God, 188. 
How by the christian miidstry, 
190. How by the events of 
Providence, 193. How by 



faith, 195. How by hope, 197. 
How by fear, 199. How by 
good works, 201. How by divine 
grace, 203. How are we to know 
. whether we and those around us 
have experienced salvation,i|^. 

Seriousness of the Cambridge 
theology, 158. 

Smallridge, Bishop, his acknow- 
ledgment as to the want of 
direct scriptural support for 
the trinity, 279. 

Stephens, Robert, his edition 
of the Greek Testament, 7. 
Divided the New Testament 
into verses, 8. 

T. 

Tertttllian, his testimony as 
to the prevalence of Unitarian- 
ism in his time, 285. 

Text, original, of the New Tes- 
tament, 1, sqq. Received, 
means of correcting the, 10. 

Thoughts on Vital Religion, 313, 
sqq. 

Trinitarianism,how difierentfrom 
Unitarianism, 80. Noah Wor- 
cester's testimony as to the 
embarrassing nature of, 276. 
Not directly taught in the 
bible, 279. 

U. 

Unitarian Christianity, free 
from objectionable extremes, 
73, sqq. ; 1- as to doctrine, 75; 
2. as to views and use of the 
bible, 84 ; 3. as to the transla- 
tion of the scriptures; 4, as 
to rules and principles of 
scriptural interpretation ; 5. 
as to points of religious cere- 
mony, 86 ; 6. as to matters of 
church government, 87 ; 7. 
as to propagating opinions, 87 ; 
will prevail, 93. 

Unitarianism, evangelical, adap^ 
ed to the poor and unlearned, 
364, sqq. Why it has been 
supposed not to be so, explain- 
ed, 269, 273. Has no neces- 



the fact, ilkat U 
■cited to the poor and unlearn- 
ed, 267. 

Cintih L€tsii2wtntf fdWoiw of, 
^ «qq. Rtetbred test of, 9. 
BiukixicriptJ o£. 10. Ancient 
rernoDA of, 13. Criticil editioas 
of, H. Varioos readings of, 20. 

Greeawood, F. W. P., on the 
New Testament^ etmformed to 
Griesbach's text, 97, oqq. On 
the theoloj^ of the Cambridge 
Divinity {kbool. 1-19, sqq. 

Ghe&bach, his eidition of die 
Greek Testament, 19. 

H. 

HEAREms, their duty, 207. 

Hope, how it aflects our salva- 
tion, 197, Of two kinds, 198. 

Hard, Bishop, his remark con- 
cerning; the unreasonableness 
of the atonement, 278. 

I. 

Ittfidelity, practical, briefly 
con<4idcred in reference to the 
present times, 293. Origin of, 
BOS. Progress of, 304. What, 
it is, ^5. Danger of, 305. 
How to be stayed, 306. 

J. 
Jesus Christ, design of the 
inissioa and death of, 204. Di- 
vinity of, 212, sqq. In what 
sense divine, 215, 216. Not 

{)osscssed of the original attri- 
>utC8 of deity, 217. Testimo- 
ny of, against his deity, 224, 
Judaism, how different from Uni- 
tarianiijm, 77. 
L. 
Liberality of the Cambridge 

tliRoIocy, 153. 
Luthor, his objection to the word 
trinity, 280. 

M. 
MAHOMRTAi<fisM,how different 

from Unitarianism, 78. 
Manuicrlpts of tho Greek Testa- 



11. Ya<ieiB,ib. Alez- 

andime, 12. Cambridge, ib. 

Clennont,ib. Ephrem, IS. 
Marrii, Bbliop, liii opioion m ts 

die power of edaeaiiafi to make 

ITnitaiians , 81. 
Materialism, not Decesoarily con- 
nected with Cmtarianiam, 272L 
Ifill, hii edition of the Gieek 

Testament, 18. 
3Gnistry, Christian, the greai 

object of, 206. 
Misaonary, Unitarian, among 

the poor in Boston, lus saceess, 

291. 

K. 

Neccssitt, philofophica], not 
necessarilv connected with 
Unitarianism, 272. 

New England, how Unituian 
Christianity appeared and 
gained ground in, 269. 

New Testament, original text 
of, 1, sqq. Canon <h, what, 3. 
Books of, universally acknow- 
ledged, and those, disputed, 5. 
Account of the received text 
of, ib. Editions of the Greek 
of the, 6. Received text of the, 
what autliority it stands upon, 
9. Meansof improving the re- 
ceived text of the, 10. Ancient 
versions of the, 13. Quotations 
from the, by ancient writers, 
16. Conformed to Griesbach's 
text, commended, 112. 

O. 

Opixioivis , religious, zeal no proof 
of the truth of, 30 ; nor any 
proof of the value of, 31. Pro- 
pagation of, Unitarian views 
and practice as to the, 87. 

Origen, his testimony as to the 
prevalence of Unitarianism in 
his time, 285. 

P. 
Palfrey, J. G. his edition of the 
New Testament conformed to 
Griesbach's text, 112. 
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against the deity of Jesus 
Christ, 219 

Press, the, influence of in respect 
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Pulpit, the influence of, in rela- 
tion to practical infidelity, 308. 

Punishment, future, Unitarian 
views of, 83. Of sin, method 
of escaping from the, 211. 

Q. 

Quotations from the New 
Testament, by the ancient ec- 
clesiastical writers, 16. 

R. 

Religion, see VitcU, 

Religious character, manner in 
which it may be exhibited or 
expressed, 322, sqq. 

Religious experience, doctrine of, 
explained and enforced, 49, 
sqq. Impoitance of the sub- 
ject of, 51. Misapprehensions 
of, 55. Characteristics of, 61. 
' Methods of, 70. 

Ripley, George, on the divinity 
of Jesus Christ, 213. 

Roberts, William, his testimony 
to the fact that Unitarianism is 
suited to the poor and unlearn- 
ed, 289. 

S. 

Salvation, christian, what, 172. 
When it takes place, 173. Who 
the author of it, 179. By what 
means it is affected, 183, sqq. 
How affected by Jesus Christ, 
184. How by the bible, 186. 
How by the spirit of God, 188. 
How by the christian ministry, 
190. How by the events of 
Providence, 193. How by 



faith, 1 95. How by hope, 197. 
How by fear, 199. How by 
good works, 201 . How by divine 
grace, 203. How are we to know 
. whether we and those around us 
have experienced salvation, IID9. 

Seriousness of the Cambridge 
theology, 158. 

Smallridge, Bishop, his acknow- 
ledgment as to the want of 
direct scriptural support for 
the trinity, 279. 

Stephens, Robert, his edition 
of the Greek Testament, 7. 
Divided the New Testament 
into verses, 8. 

T. 

Tertttllian, his testimony as 
to the prevalence of Unitarian- 
ism in his time, 285. 

Text, original, of the New Tes- 
tament, 1, sqq. Received, 
means of correcting the, 10. 

Thoughts on Vital Religion, 313, 
sqq. 

Trinitarianism,how different from 
Unitarianism, 80. Noah Wor- 
cester's testimony as to the 
embarrassing nature of, 276. 
Not directly taught in the 
bible, 279. 

U. 

Unitarian Christianity, free 
from objectionable extremes, 
73, sqq. ; 1. as to doctrine, 75; 
2. as to views and use of the 
bible, 84 ; 3. as to the transla- 
tion of the scriptures; 4, as 
to rules and principles of 
scriptural interpretation ; 5. 
as to points of religious cere- 
mony, 86 ; 6. as to matters of 
church government, 87 ; 7. 
as to propagating opinions, 87 ; 
will prevail, 93. 

Unitarianism, evangelical, adap^ 
ed to the poor and unlearned, 
364, sqq. Why it has been 
supposed not to be so, explain- 
ed, 269, 273. Has no neces- 



mrf eomieclioo with material- TeatameAt, Id, aqq. Syriae^ 

fsmandphiloaopliicaliieceaiity, 14. Egyptian* 16. EtUopic, 

271. Adapted to the poor aod ib. Arabic, ib. Latin, ib. 

unlearned; 1. by its iimpiieily, Jcrone'a, 16. 

274; 2. by ita reaaonableneaa. Vital Religion, tluiiigfata on, 

jr7; 3. becauae it ia through- 313, aqq. Cbaracterislica o4 

oat icriptural, 279 ; 4. from ib. 8uppoaea the mind to be 

its practical character, 281. enlightened, 316. Intereata 

Experiment prores the aame, and engages the afiections, 317. 

acoDrding to the testimony. Demands habitual devotion, 

1. of Tertullian, 285 ; of Ori- 318. Produces a tenderness 

fen, ib. ; of Athanasius, 286 ; of heart and conscience, 318. 

. of Richaid Wright, 287; Is accompanied by habitual 

3. of Benjamin Goodier, ib. ; 4. seriousness, 319. Improves the 

of William Roberts, 289; 5. social yirtues, 320. Secures 

of the chri.'^tian denomination, heavenly mindedness, 321. 

290 ; 6, of the Unitarian Mis- Exhibits its energy in univer- 

sionary among the poor in sal obedience, 321. 
Boston, 291. 

Unitarianisin, power of, over _, «t.„. « 

the affections, 25. ObjecUons ^^»/» William, on the danger 

to, for an alleged want of such ®' ^^!*y» J^l, sqq. 

power, 28, sqq. Reasons of Wetstem,hfaediUon of the Greek 

it? beine supposed- to want this ,^.®®**"*®'jj» ^®* , ^» . . 

power, 34, sqq. Professedly Whitman, Bernard, on Christian 

a rational -system, 38. Its salvation, 169. 

professors feel bound to avoid ^ ?!:^J!^f r» ^<^^^' passage from 

parade and ostentation, 39. his Bible ^i ews, asto his Trm- 

Not favorable to sudden and »t^"*° education, 276. 

extravagant emoUons, 40. Ad- Wright, Richard, his testimony 

dresses the minds of men, 45. *<> the fact that Umtarianism is 

Practical ib. suited to the poor and unlearo- 

Unitarians, views of, as to human ®"» ^** 

nature and the terms of salva- ^^ 

tion, 41. Their views of God, Ximenes, Cardinal, his edition 

44. Doctrines of, respecting ^^ ^^e Greek Testament, 6. 
the atonement, 82. Their views 

and use of the bible, 84. Their Y. 

rules of scriptural interpreta- Yoxtkg, Alexander, on Evangeli- 

tion, 85. Notions of, as to re- cal Unitarianism as adapted to 

ligious ceremony, 86. Their the poor and unlearned, 264. 

* practice in matters of church 2 

government. 87. Mode of, in ^ ^ evidence of 

respect to propagating their Christian attainment, 29. No 

opinions, 87. p^.^^ ^^ ^^ ^^.^^j^ ^^ rg,i. 

V. gious opinions, 30. No crite- 

Various readings of the New ri(,n of the value of religious 

Testament, inferences from the opinions, 31. Still of great 

great number of, 20. importance in religion, and 

VersioDB, ancient, of the New how, 32. 
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